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FORWARD 



Do Seventh-day Adventist families view their homes as happy 
places in wiiich to live? How do Adventist husbands and wives rate 
their spouses in such personal traits as kindness, courtesy, grooming, 
and poise under stress? Do Adventist marriage partners give each other 
high marks in the important areas of affection, communication, coop- 
eration and other traits so important in a successful marriage? What 
about the spiritual atmosphere in our homes? 

These, and many more, vital and interesting questions relating to 
the Seventh-day Adventist home are dealt with in this empirical study 
by Doctors Charles Crider and Robert Kistler, professors in the 
Andrews University Department of Sociology. 

Traditionally, scholarly manuscripts may be dry and uninteresting 
to the average layman. I make bold to suggest that most of The 
Seventh-day Adventist Family is a refreshing exception to the rule. 
While adhering carefuUy to the demands of basic scholarship, the 
results of the authors' careful survey is presented in language the 
average church member will understand and appreciate. Its literary 
style should attract a much wider readership than such an erudite 
volume might normally enjoy. 

I believe that scholar and layperson alike can be richly benefitted 
from a careful, prayerful perusal of this material. A better understand- 
ing of the contemporary Adventist home would result and the needs of 
our homes would be more readily met. I commend to all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the Seventh-day Adventist family (and aren't 
we all?) the prayerful reading of this interesting volume by two S.D.A. 
scholars well qualified to deal with such a vital subject. 



Robert H. Pierson 

President of the General Conference, 1966-1979 
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A NEED FOR THE STUDY. There has been increasing con- 
cern among students of the American family and thoughtful lay per- 
sons over the direction in which family relationships are heading. Such 
concern has been expressed in scholarly journals and in the mass media 
for some time now. Were it simply a matter of reading articles in 
popular magazines on family problems and family disorganization it 
might be easy to conclude that journalistic enterprise had discovered 
an important way to increase circulation and readership. This, 
however, is not the case; available studies and statistics indicate that 
the concern is well founded on fact. American families are experienc- 
ing difficulties, some of which seem impossible to resolve, and the 
divorce rate has increased alarmingly within recent years. 

Seventh-day Adventists are a part of the larger society. While this 
seems desirable, given the Biblical injunctions to witness to all people 
and to serve as a leaven of righteous living, it means also that the fac- 
tors which contribute to the problems and distresses of contemporary 
homes may also be felt by Adventists as well, as a consequence of the 
secular encounter. Indeed, other religious organizations have ex- 
perienced the same dilemma. Human interaction is a two-way street; 
the advantages of an open community of faith must be understood to 
be in some state of balance with the risks that may be involved. Both 
ministerial leaders and involved laymen in local leadership roles in the 
Seventh-day Adventist church have been aware of the challenges to the 
Adventist home and have been concerned to try to meet them. A va- 
riety of approaches has been tried in an attempt to ameliorate the pro- 
blems of the Adventist family. 

Among the basic difficulties encountered in trying to develop a 
program or programs to strengthen and enrich family life has been the 
lack of reliable information about the Seventh-day Adventist family 
unit. The Adventist church clearly encourages stable, well-regulated 
family life, sound child-rearing practices, and no divorce, but there has 
been no statistical or descriptive information available to indicate how 
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these basic principles actually work out in Adventist home life. At- 
tempting to set up a program to strengthen family life in the church 
without an adequate picture of the real nature and extent of the pro- 
blems involved is somewhat analogous, we think, to the efforts of a 
physician to prescribe for and treat someone who is ill without having 
made a thorough examination and an adequate diagnosis of the patient 
and his needs. The extent of the problem within the church demands 
more than an intuitive hunch of what is wrong and how to make it 
right. More than the application of spiritual bandaids is needed. 

The research that provides the basis for this study grew out of a 
recognition of the need for a more adequate knowledge and 
understanding of the Adventist family. Using an adaptation of the 
methods and techniques which had been developed and followed suc- 
cessfully in the Human Relations Workshops conducted at Andrews 
University and elsewhere in the United States,' a series of Family 
Enrichment Seminars was conducted by Dr. C.C. Crider in the vicin- 
ity of Andrews University. It was from those seminars that the need for 
additional background information was recognized. The present study 
is a consequence of that awareness. 

When we began the project reported in this volume we wanted to 
know whether Adventist families living in large metropolitan areas 
would be similar to or different from the families which resided in 
small towns. Furthermore, since Adventists have developed medical, 
educational, and publishing facilities in many sections of the country 
we were curious as to whether the Adventist families which clustered 
around these institutions would be similar to or different from Adven- 
tist families in the two settings already mentioned. We wanted to com- 
pare Adventist families demographically, ecologically, and socio- 
economically to see whether any of these factors influenced such mat- 
ters as family size, child-rearing practices, the quality of spousal rela- 
tions as perceived by the respondents, and divorce or marital stability. 
In short, we wanted to know about personal beliefs concerning family 
life and personal practices regarding family living in the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. Only an empirical study could provide the desired 
information. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANNING.To conduct a study of Adventist 
family life a research proposal and a request for very modest support 
funding was presented to the administration of Andrews University. 
The President of Andrews University then, Dr. Richard Hammill, and 
the Vice-President for academic administration at that time. Dr. J. G. 
Smoot, looked with favor upon the proposal and we were given 
clearance, with the promise of the requested funding, to proceed with 
our work. 

Altogether the planning stage covered a period of seven months. 
During that time the following steps were planned and executed: (1) A 
tentative questionnaire was developed and tested in a pilot program in 
three sample congregations in the Michigan Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists. These three target churches had been selected at random 
from a list of churches in the Michigan Conference in conformity with 
the basic research design of the study which was intended to include 
target churches from congregations in large metropolitan areas, con- 
gregations affiliated or associated with Institutions (colleges, hospitals, 
academies, etc.), and congregations in small towns, or non- 
metropolitan and rural areas. (2) In response to a request. Elder Neal 
C. Wilson, then President of the Church's North American Division, 
replied that he would present the project proposal to the next scheduled 
meeting of all the Union Conference Presidents in the Division.* A few 
weeks after his reply, the Union officials met (January 10, 1974) and 
shortly thereafter we received word that the proposal was approved. 
(3) With the way thus cleared we were in a position to contact the 
Presidents of the local conferences in each union. (4) We proceeded to 
gear up for the collection of data from the field in the following man- 
ner. The questionnaire was evaluated to reflect what was 
learned in the pilot study'. The major sampling regions and respective 
target churches were selected by a random method for each of the 
Union Conferences. Dr. C. C. Crider was granted a summer sabbatical 
leave from University teaching for the purpose of data collection, and 
letters were written to all of the conference presidents involved seeking 
their approval and support for the work in their fields. 

GATHERING AND ORGANIZING THE DATA. When 
the time came for the field work to begin, permission to conduct the 
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study had been received from all of the conference presidents involved 
except two. It may be of interest that all of these officials gave us a 
warm response welcoming the project and expressing their personal in- 
terest. In most cases conference presidents designated specific churches 
in which they wished us to conduct Family Enrichment Seminars, 
which was our way of offering a service in view of the cooperation with 
our project. Of the two presidents whose permission had not come right 
away, one sent a letter giving us clearance to go ahead as things were 
getting under way and the remaining official was contacted by 
telephone and gave us permission in that fashion. Once permission had 
been given by the respective conference presidents, we entered into 
correspondence with the pastors of the churches which had been 
chosen to arrange for administering the questionnaires and also to plan 
for the Family Enrichment Seminars, if they were desired. Of the more 
than fifty pastors and local elders contacted by mail, phone, or in per- 
son before the project began, only one said that he would be too busy to 
help with the project or to give us permission to conduct the survey in 
his congregation. In this case we asked the conference president in- 
volved to suggest a substitute congregation as nearly like the one chosen 
in the original sample. This he did and we proceeded on that basis. Dr. 
R. C. Kistler assumed responsibilities at the University for sending the 
cartons of questionnaires to the field in connection with the prear- 
ranged plan of operation, and for handling any changes in scheduling 
which arose. 

Once in the field it was found that several adjustments had to be 
made modifying the original plan of data collection which had been set 
up. For one thing, it was found that in some areas, especially in the 
Midwest and the Southwest, the congregations were widely scattered. 
It had been hoped that the sample churches in each area chosen would 
be within a fifty mile radius, facilitating the work of the researcher in 
the field and also minimizing the expense involved. Since we planned 
to contact each union conference territory in the United States on a 
personal basis* this was an important factor in the research effort. 

A second adjustment had to be made when it was discovered that a 
number of the non-urban churches were extremely small, consisting of 
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only five or ten families in some cases. We felt this would create a bias 
in the results because it would reduce the number of respondents in this 
category of our analysis. This problem as well as the first problem, was 
resolved by asking the local conference president, who would be the 
most knowledgeable person about the churches in his field, to suggest 
other congregations similar to those originally designated. In all but 
two of these cases the supplements were in small nonmetropolitan rural 
areas. One involved the substitution of an institutionally affiliated con- 
gregation. Regions where most of the supplementary congregations 
were located were regions 1, 3, 4, 5 and 7. Since a closely planned 
itinerary had been arranged for the summer of 1974, and appointments 
made ahead of time with the respective pastors involved, most of the 
supplementary data was secured during the summer of 1975, when a 
similar schedule of contacts with the fields involved was carried out. 
What was originally a random sample thus became a modified random 
sample to accommodate the adjustments in the field which had to be 
made. 

The pastor in each local church involved was advised ahead of 
time of the date when the field researcher would arrive in his area. 
Prior correspondence had determined whether the field researcher 
would merely have an opportunity to explain the project and elicit the 
cooperation of the congregation in a general announcement, whether 
he would preach a sermon dealing with the Christian family and ask 
for the cooperation of the church membership present, or whether he 
would be involved in a Family Enrichment Seminar which would have 
been announced to begin on Friday night and continue through Sun- 
day afternoon. In most cases the questionnaires — one for the husband 
to complete labeled, "To be filled out by the husband," and one for the 
wife to complete labeled, "To be filled out by the wife" — were 
distributed to each family in the church in a packet either during the 
announcement period when the project was being explained, or at the 
door following the service. (See Appendix A) Husbands and wives were 
directed to fill out the questionnaires independently and then seal them 
together in the postage paid mailer envelope which was part of the 
packet.* They could either return the mailer envelope to us or return it 
sealed to the pastor, who agreed to return the envelopes to us in bulk to 
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save postage. Variations of this procedure occurred. In one region the 
pastor asked that the questionnaire packets be sent from the church of- 
fice to every N*" family, vi'ith the request that the church members 
who received the packet return the completed forms to us in the mailer 
envelopes. In churches where Family Enrichment Seminars were held 
the procedure followed was to distribute the questionnaire packets at 
the Sabbath morning worship service and ask that they be completed in 
harmony with the directions and returned to the researcher at the 
afternoon Seminar meeting. 

Since we wished to maximize frankness and honesty in the 
responses that were given, the questionnaires were to be filled out 
anonymously. In the covering letter which provided the initial direc- 
tions to the respondents, and which we attached to each questionnaire, 
we stated that they need not write their name at any place on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

It was vital to our research design, however, to know whether the 
responses were from an urban congregation, a non-urban congrega- 
tion, or an institutional congregation. Therefore, to help us make this 
distinction, a coding system was worked out and a coding number was 
placed on the top of the first page of each questionnaire before it was 
distributed to the designated congregation. 

The system was set up as follows: First, a regional code number 
was assigned to each sampling area so that this number (0-9) would 
provide the key to the Union Conference territory involved. The 
regional digit was then coupled with a second number to designate the 
target church from which the response had come. Thus the digit zero 
(0) was used if the response had come from a metropolitan area, an odd 
number (1, 3, 5, etc.) was used if it came from an institutionally af- 
filiated church, and even numbers (2, 4, 6, etc.) were used to designate 
the response from a small town or non-metropolitan congregation. The 
next three digits in the coding number identified the respondent in 
terms only of applying a number to the questionnaire so that we could 
locate any given questionnaire for further analysis if it was desired. 
The sixth digit indicated whether the person was responding alone or 
whether the responses of both husband and wife were in the sealed 
envelope. A final digit was used to indicate whether the respondent 
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was divorced, widowed, separated, or in a stable marriage when the 
response from only one spouse was found in the mailer. This was deter- 
mined by an internal examination of the questionnaire itself and the 
answers to certain questions which gave us this information. The 
system of coding enabled us to maintain the regional congregational in- 
formation which would otherwise have been lost, and to establish some 
kind of identification for each response even though the specific 
respondent was not known to us. 

The data gathering phase of our research project continued from 
June 15, 1974 until the end of August in 1975, for a total of almost fif- 
teen months. Essentially the gathering of data was attempted during 
the summer months, although questionnaires continued to be received 
into the fall months following both summers. 

Once the questionnaires were received and coded we arranged 
with the computer center at Andrews to punch the information into 
IBM cards and to verify the cards for us. Following an initial print-out 
we then proceeded to spot check the data to verify its accuracy. 

The universe, or total sampling area, for this study was the con- 
tinental United States. All nine of the Unions making up the territory of 
the North American Division, exclusive of Canada, were included in 
the survey project. From three to six churches were sampled from each 
of the Union fields. In cases where the number of congregations exceeds 
four a supplemental sample was taken during 1975 to obtain additional 
responses where the number of respondents involved seemed inade- 
quate for meaningful statistical use. 

Completed questionnaires were thus obtained from forty-six dif- 
ferent geographical locations. Ten of the congregations were located in 
major metropolitan areas having a population of 100,000 persons or 
more. Respondents from fourteen of the areas held membership in a 
church affiliated with some kind of an Adventist institution such as a 
school, hospital, or a publishing house. Twenty- two of the areas were 
designated small town, rural, or non-metropolitan congregations. 

A total of 3,124 questionnaires were placed in the hands of 
members in the target churches. Of these, a total of 2,015 were re- 
turned to the researchers directly or mailed back to the campus. 
Several of the responses had to be eliminated because they were 
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completed by single people who had never married; were returned 
with less than two of the pages filled in; or for other reasons which in- 
validated them. Altogether a total of 2,004 questionnaires were usable 
and are used as the base for this study. Table 1-1 indicates the distribu- 
tion and response for each of the nine regions, with the designation 
"zero" referring to the Michigan pilot respondents. 



Table 1-1 
Number & Percentage of Returned Questionnaires by Regions 

Region Responses Distributed Percentage Returned 



64.93 
57.52 
60.40 
76.47 
85.29 
41.77 
57.10 
45.99 
89.00 
73.09 



64.15 

EVALUATING THE RESPONSES. Research calling for 
questionnaires to be returned by mail very seldom yields a one hundred 
percent response. No coercion is possible; indeed, no coercion is 
desired. The respondent who is requested to complete a research ques- 
tionnaire such as we provided does so of his own volition and a number 
of circumstances can keep him from complying with the request for in- 
formation. In this research we realized about a sixty- four percent 
response. 

8 



1 


237 


365 


2 


237 


412 


3 


122 


202 


4 


260 


340 


5 


290 


340 


6 


99 


237 


7 


193 


338 


8 


195 


424 


9 


170 


191 





201 


275 


TOTALS 


2,004 


3,12^ 
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Anything less than a full response, however, must be looked at in 
terms of trying to understand the non-response segment of the popula- 
tion. Explanations such as procrastination may be considered with the 
respondent simply putting the questionnaire aside and forgeting to fill 
it out. In addition, lack of interest in such a survey cannot be over- 
looked as a possible factor. There are those who do not see the impor- 
tance of such research or who feel that it is not of concern to them. Of 
course, an eighteen page questionnaire in itself may have been a for- 
midable obstacle to greater compliance to some people with the request 
for information. 

Apart from idiosyncratic or personal factors it is difficult to know 
whether the non-respondents represent a particular type of family unit 
within the Adventist church. Only a smaller research study which 
would set as its objective the complete coverage of all family units in a 
church or group of churches might provide the answer here. Our study 
is also limited by the fact that it represents only that part of the 
membership that attends church or who were in attendance on the day 
when the project was presented. Those who did not attend would not 
be represented. It is with these limitations in mind that we present our 
findings. Certainly the responses of 2,004 Adventists about their family 
life is significant. We do not claim, however, that it represents the 
complete picture of what life in the family setting is like for those who 
identify with the Seventh-day Adventist church. 

Of responses received, 1,075 were completed by females and 929 
were completed by males.' That there were 146 fewer responses by the 
males may be explained by the demographic fact that males have a 
higher mortality rate at all ages than do females. Since the Adventist 
church does contain people of all ages we would expect this 
demographic factor to hold here. In our sample this is supported for we 
found that 21.8 percent of our respondents were under 30; 30.4 percent 
were 31-45; and 47.7 percent were over 46. The distribution by sex and 
age was fairly even throughout the regional areas delineated. Table 1-2 
presents the percentage distribution of respondents by congregational 
types: 
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Table 1-2 
Percentage Distribution of Respondents By Congregational Types 



Type of Church Percent 

Females Males 

Urban 55.2 44.8 

Institutional 52.6 47.3 

Small town/rural 53.9 45.1 



Urban congregations made up 24.5 percent of the sample, institu- 
tional congregations 54.6 percent, and small town and rural congrega- 
tions 20.9 percent. That over half of the respondents were connected 
with an Adventist institutional center cannot be overlooked in a study 
such as this. We were aware that large numbers of Adventists tend to 
concentrate in institutional centers for a variety of reasons and we an- 
ticipated a larger response from such congregations in our sample, 
although the percentgage response could certainly not be predicted. To 
achieve greater sample balance our research design might have in- 
cluded more urban and small town and rural congregations. We con- 
sidered the possibility. Even with such a plan, however, the balance 
desired could not have been anticipated prior to the collection of data. 
We decided to proceed on the basis of our original research design, 
knowing that the potential imbalance in the sample might introduce 
some biases. A limited research budget did not make such additional 
sampling of non-institutionalized congregations possible. It should be 
noted that the supplemental sampling conducted in 1975 did focus on 
non-institutionalized congregations as well as areas less well 
represented in the initial effort of gathering data. This was made possi- 
ble by an additional appropriation from the University which we did 
not have access to during the first data gathering period. 

Our study has focused primarily on churches where the member- 
ship was predominantly white, so no attempt should be made to force 
our findings onto the family patterns and practices of any of the many 
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minority peoples which are part of the church in the United States. 
Only a fully developed study comparable to this research endeavor 
would do justice to the many unique qualities which make up the fam- 
ily life of such minorities. In our judgment such additional studies 
should be undertaken soon, for the same reasons which prompted this 
research. Furthermore, we make no claim to package within the 
parameters of our sample the totality of Seventh-day Adventist family 
life among the white membership. But we do suggest that our findings 
are most illuminating and significant, and should be considered by 
those who would seek to strengthen the Adventist family. 

In conducting this research we made certain assumptions about 
our sample of Seventh-day Adventist respondents and the larger society 
which could easily be translated into a null (statistically testable) 
hypothesis. In its broadest sense, this hypothesis could be stated as 
follows: there are no significant differences between Seventh-day 
Adventist marital pairs as compared to other marital pairs in the 
United States. To the extent that Adventist spouses are different the 
null hypothesis would be rejected and the differences that exist could 
be explored. Where the null hypothesis is not rejected, but practice in 
spousal relationships is different from what the church has stood for, 
this too might call for explanation. Where it is appropriate in this study 
and where data are available for specific comparision, we will make 
the comparison in terms of the null hypothesis stated above. 

The need for such a study of Adventist family life in this context is 
long overdue. It is our hope that what we have found, which follows, 
may be of value to those who are concerned with the state of the family 
in the Seventh-day Adventist church. 

To provide a background we need to look at the American family 
in contemporary society and what is known of families in the context of 
other religious faiths. In the next chapter the impact of faith on prac- 
tice for such faiths is briefly considered. 
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NOTES. 

'The methods and techniques referred to are fairly well described in the 
Human Relations Workshop report series, on file in the Heritage Room at 
Andrews University. 

'In order to understand the channels involved in securing permission to con- 
duct this field research, it is necessary to understand the hierarchical organiza- 
tion of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. The North American Division is one 
of the large divisions of the overall church structure for the world field. It super- 
vises and guides the work of union conferences which represent large geographic 
regions within the division. The union conferences in turn supervise and guide 
the local conferences which may consist of a single state, part of a single state, or 
perhaps the territory covered by two states, depending upon the size of the 
membership in the conference. The local conference then directs in the appoint- 
ment of pastors to local congregations and coordinates the overall church pro- 
grams on the local level. 

To conduct our study in a number of local churches across the United States 
we presented our request to the overall church organization in North America 
before proceeding further. 

'A minimum of change was made in the questionnaire. It was polished by 
changing the order of progression in the response alternatives indicated to pre- 
sent a clearer picture for certain questions. In addition, certain response areas 
were made major question items in the questionnaire rather than being alter- 
natives under a heading. This too enhanced clarity. Since no substance change 
was made in the research instrument, it was felt that the data collected could be 
of value for inclusion in the overall study. This was done, but responses were 
kept in a separate category from other responses received in the Lake Union Ter- 
ritory. The designation zero (0) was used for this group of responses. 

*It should be noted here that the decision to contact the churches on a per- 
sonal basis resulted from our experience during the pilot study in the Michigan 
Conference. In addition to polishing the questionnaire research instrument, we 
sought to discover how we could best insure the maximum response. In one 
church we had the pastor present the project to his congregation without either 
of the researchers being present, and then he collected and returned the ques- 
tionnaires to us through the mail. In the second church we had a researcher pre- 
sent the questionnaire without explanation of the project, and then had the 
respondents return the completed questionnaires in sealed envelopes to the local 
pastor who then mailed them to us. In the third church which was located at the 
University, we had the questionnaires distributed by student volunteers in the 
Behavioral Science Department to homes in the community, and then these 
students returned to the homes involved and collected them. While the third 
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approach was the most fruitful as a method of data collection, we used the se- 
cond method as the plan of operation since it was the next most successful 
method, given the fact that student assistants could not be used for a nation- 
wide operation. While the pastors were most cooperative in our contacts with 
them, it must be kept in mind that their district or pastoral programs were 
heavy and our request to have them distribute and collect the questionnaires 
could easily have assumed a lesser priority in their total program. 

'In a covering letter attached to each questionnaire we explained why we 
were asking both husbands and wives to fill out the duplicate forms. While 
husbands and wives are apt to think alike in many areas, there are areas of 
significance where differences in thought and perspective may occur. Since the 
sex variable is an important sociological variable, separate questionnaires for 
the husbands and the wives were our way of checking on this variable. 

•Five of the respondents failed to identify themselves as male or female in the 
designated place on the questionnaire and for this reason N = 1,999 for the hus- 
band and wife analysis in the tables that are used later in this study. When we 
received the computer printout for the husband and wife analysis and saw this, 
we went back to the questionnaires and were able on the basis of internal 
evidence within the questionnaire to determine the sex for each of the five 
respondents involved. However, rather than make a rerun analysis on this 
variable we chose to let N remain at 1,999, even though sex determination for 
all 2,004 respondents was made. 
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CONCERN OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS. Before looking 
specifically at the findings of the research survey on the Adventist fam- 
ily we would like to look at some of the social patterns and trends 
which have been occurring in the United States in recent years. Chang- 
ing values and norms in the larger society have not occurred without 
having at least some impact on family units in both non-religious and 
religiously oriented homes. What American families have faced in ad- 
justing to contemporary times has also been faced by Adventist families 
as well. Expressions such as "The Christian family" or "the Jewish 
home" can be found widely in contemporary literature, reminding us 
that there are co-religionists whose concern about the family is just as 
great as our own. In truth, the family is so important that no religious 
organization can afford to ignore the interrelationship between faith 
and family life. 

We have found real concern both within the Catholic faith and the 
Jewish religion concerning what is happening to the family. Both of 
these religions are very much oriented toward and concerned about the 
welfare of the family unit in the face of change. The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, otherwise known as the Mormon Church, 
has also been in the forefront of efforts to study the family and provide 
solid programs of spiritual guidance specifically oriented toward the 
family in the home setting. We should like to review some of the salient 
findings of the research which concerns these groups in the sub-sections 
of this chapter. 

It is unfortunate that a number of other religious bodies have been 
less involved in this area. Teaching and concern has been static rather 
than dynamic. We do not mean to suggest that religious organizations 
which hold a body of teaching, in part applicable to marriage and 
family living, should be continually revising and altering their edifice 
of doctrine. Not at all. But the changing social scene, with all its 
nuances and not so subtile pressures, may in itself confront the 
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believers with a dilemma which they are forced to resolve in their own 
way if their church does not become sufficiently concerned and in- 
volved in helping them meet the family related problems of the 
present. 

It is, of course, much easier to rest solidly upon interpretations of 
scripture and of life which have become well-known and established. 
There is a problem here, however. Fairchild and Wynn put it this way: 

Too much church literature betrays a wish for today's families to 
remain just as they were in the 1890's, not so much for the sake of the 
families' health as for the convenience of ecclesiastical modus ope- 
randi. Having learned to address the home in traditional ways, 
churches may be reluctant to start anew and adapt their ministries to 
the ever-changing family, the nature of which they often scarcely 
grasp. . . The literature often assumes the patriarchal, one-job family 
in which children of all ages invariably find their deepest satisfactions 
and their most effective identifications. Yet currently in metropolitan 
areas the 'member' of a family is frequently an individualized frag- 
ment rather than part of a unified team, especially if he is a teenager.' 

Sociologists have known for a long time that social change is con- 
tinually occurring. The present-day state of the family needs to be 
looked at in this light. 

One scholar, Thomas,'^ suggests that the alteration in traditional 
family values has actually been going on for some time. He notes that 
the shift from a rural to an urban setting in residence patterns clearly 
reveals what has been occurring imperceptively since before the em- 
phasis on urbanism became widespread. He puts it this way: 

As long as the family remained in a small town or rural environment, 
traditional behavior patterns persisted unchallenged. It was easy to 
believe that traditional family values had remained unchanged. What 
had actually taken place however, was a gradual dilution of the con- 
tent of the Christian ideology which had formerly furnished the basic 
premises from which men's thinking on marriage and the family was 
derived.' 
The changes affecting the family did not come to the churches as a sud- 
den confrontation. It was an evolutionary progression of change over a 
considerable period of time. Only recently has this evolutionary rate of 
change accelerated to a revolutionary pace, perhaps reflecting an 
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exponential development pattern. Change and the challenges caused 
by change seem to be all about us. 

There are only two alternatives which are open to a religious body 
seeking to protect the integrity of its familial norms.* The first of these 
is the way of complete isolation so that contamination by secular prac- 
tices and the impact of secular change will not take place. In modern 
society, however, this is not easily achieved, if indeed, it can be 
achieved at all. In the United States the Amish, and in Canada the 
Doukhobars, have attempted to remove themselves from society and 
have achieved a certain degree of success in maintaining themselves as 
cultural islands. Given the imperative for witnessing which some Pro- 
testant bodies hold as an integral part of their faith, and this includes 
Seventh-day Adventists, this alternative does not seem to be a viable 
path to follow. It could be used only by those who do not stress the 
witnessing aspect of belief. 

The second way by which the family can be protected is by a 
limited integration into society. What is involved here is an attempt to 
dichotomize between the norms of society and the norms of one's faith, 
following the former only to the extent that they do not interfere with 
the latter. Where the norms do conflict then priority is given to 
adherance to the norms of faith which are followed at the expense of 
societal conformity. While complete isolation would result in the for- 
mation of a cultural island, limited integration as it has been described 
can be best characterized by calling it a subculture in the society. This 
is a way to be "in the world but not of the world", as Jesus phrased it. It 
is the position that has been adopted by many religious bodies. 

While this second pattern of trying to protect the family is less ex- 
clusive than the pattern of isolation in the first alternative, it does have 
limitations which give rise to problems. There is, for instance, the ever 
present tendency by believers to blur the two sets of norms. In addi- 
tion, it exposes the believers to the prevasiveness of continual change in 
the society which may be risky unless the church stays close to its 
members in suggesting guidelines, and unless a way can be found to en- 
courage the members to stay very close to their faith. 

Seventh-day Adventists are certainly not alone in a concern for the 
welfare of the home of faith. This in itself is reassuring in the face of 
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change. It will be of value then to see how other bodies have fared in 
the face of certain basic concerns related to the family unit. It is here 
that we turn briefly to research that has been done in several areas im- 
portant to the family. 

FERTILITY AND FAMILY SIZE. With the exception of the 
so-called "baby boom" which occurred in the decade following World 
War II the overall fertility trend in the United States has been 
downward. There were numerous factors apart from the return of the 
servicemen to explain the baby boom but we shall not discuss them 
here except to suggest that the social climate was apparently judged 
right by millions of couples to enlarge their families. Since the late 
1950's, however, there has been a steady decline in the birth rate. 

Many factors are no doubt involved in the declining birth rate, in- 
cluding the increasing development of an industrialized, urbanized 
society with its emphasis upon materialism and the good life which 
material benefits can help to provide. Raising a child, of course, has 
come to involve increasing expenses for food, clothing and education 
with the outlay of literally thousands of dollars. The advent of the pill 
has helped those who wanted effective fertility control to be able to 
achieve the desired family size. While the birth rate has continued to 
remain at a low level for an extended time now, what has been termed 
the echo effect of the baby boom could cause a rise in the fertility rate 
in the near future as children of the post World War II baby boom 
move into their period of child bearing. 

Family size is not always the end result of dreams and hopes by in- 
dividual couples. In one research study' it was found that there are 
social pressures directed toward a couple from family and friends 
about having too many children or having too few children. Obviously 
it is not a compliment to be accused of selfishness if a couple has had no 
children, or to be told that they will most certainly spoil a child if they 
have only one. On the other hand equally ungenerous comments tend 
to curb the couple's pride of progeny if the family gets too large. The 
couple themselves, of course, may not be unmindful of the advantages 
of a smaller size family since smaller families may provide more 
satisfactory relationships in the home.' Women's liberation may have 
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liberated some women from child bearing, which was once considered 
an essential role for the wife.' 

The various religious groups in American society have not been 
immune to these overall general influences affecting the size of the 
family. In one study that dealt with Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
the researcher looked at the religious factor as it relates to family size in 
Detroit." It was found that the mean number of children ever born to 
white Catholic women was 2.7, to Jews 2.2 and to white Protestant 
women 1.9. In comparing his findings with a Census Bureau survey 
that had been made in 1957 (The only Census Bureau survey to inquire 
about religious affiliation), Lenski noted that the mean birth rate for 
Jews in the national study was 2.0 per family, lower than that found 
for Detroit Jews, and very close to the Protestant mean in his sample. 
The census survey revealed a national norm of 2.4 children for white 
Protestants, however, somewhat higher than his Detroit finding. 
While there may be regional differences in terms of the fertility of any 
one group so that a Detroit sample may be higher or lower than the na- 
tional average, the relative family size is, we think, of significance 
here. 

Generally speaking it can be said that Catholics have in the past 
wanted more children than non-Catholics.' More specifically. Catholic 
women with a college education have wanted more children than those 
having only a high school education," and those educated in parochial 
colleges tended to desire larger families than those educated in non- 
Catholic or secular colleges." Those who were the most devout" and 
who were most regular at religious services had a higher fertility than 
those who attended irregularly or not at all." 

In keeping with national trends which have been noted there has 
been a change among Catholics away from the traditional teachings of 
the Church opposing birth control. This has occurred among both 
clergy and laity. In fact, the Catholic scholar, Greeley, suggests that 
the encyclical Humanae Vitae which was promulgated in 1968 was 
probably intended more to prevent the erosion of support among 
priests for the birth control teaching than to influence the church's 
laity.'* Hunt deals with the dilemma between The Faith and the 
pressures of the society for the contemporary Catholic when he writes: 
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It may well be true that middle class American Catholics have 
developed a type of seige mentality which impells them to defend the 
faith by trying to follow even those of its teachings which seem 
dysfunctional in the total society. For this reason, they may have been 
more susceptible than Protestants to the changes in the social milieu 
which have made the three or four child family increasingly popular 
and which make the larger family seem a luxury somewhat in the same 
class as the possession of three automobiles rather than a profligacy 
typical of the fertile poor." 

Another study has concluded that although Catholics do want 
somewhat larger families on the average than non-Catholics, these 
ideals are coming to be expressed within the two-to-four child range 
which is more in keeping with the overall norm toward smaller family 
size." 

Among American Jews there has been a steady decline in fertility 
for a number of decades. In fact, the decline of the Jewish birth rate 
prior to World War II was actually somewhat sharper than the decline 
that was occurring in the general population. In addition, while Jewish 
couples were involved in the post war baby boom, the upswing in their 
fertility began later than in the general population." 

Why has this lower fertility characterized the American Jewish 
population? There are no doubt a number of reasons. Goldstein em- 
phasizes the later age at which Jewish couples marry, the desire for 
smaller families and apparently the ability to more effectively control 
the number of children actually born." Probably an emphasis upon 
educational attainment, higher income, and a pattern of urban 
residence are also significant factors. In any event, American Jews 
have, for the most part, been interested in smaller family size and have 
been rather successful in realizing that goal. While Orthodox Jews have 
experienced decline, it should be added that Reform Jews and Conser- 
vative Jews have tended to become more like Protestants in this matter 
of family size. 

One other religious group should be noted here since it has placed 
a great deal of emphasis upon the family unit. In general, it can be said 
that the Mormon Church has favored a high fertility pattern. This has 
been the position of the church since it began, and the Biblical com- 
mand to be fruitful and multiply seemed to be a most important 
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doctrine to follow. No doubt children were welcomed, especially sons, 
since having had to face persecution during the early years there was 
little guarantee that they might not have to defend themselves again 
and again from their enemies. In addition. Mormons were an 
agriculturally oriented people, and rural families engaged in 
agriculture have always tended to be larger than urban families. 
Perhaps the teaching of polygyny which characterized some Mormon 
families up until 1890 can be explained, apart from the revelation of 
the prophet endorsing it, on the grounds that there were a larger 
number of women than men in the church at that time. A marriage 
ceremony could be considered a proper and respectable way to ap- 
proach the practice of polygyny. 

Has Mormon fertility been "Americanized"? That is to say, has the 
desire for a large family been altered so that fertility patterns have 
declined? The answer is a qualified yes. The birth rate of Mormon 
families declined during the depression and then increased in the post 
war baby boom just as it did in the larger society. Beginning in 1965 
the birth rate, which had been in decline, began to increase despite the 
opposite trends in the larger society." This could have resulted from 
encouragement from the leadership of the church or possibly the en- 
trance of early baby boom babies into the high fertility period of early 
marriage. There are differences among Mormon families, however, 
with lower fertility characteristic of families living in large cities and 
also those removed from the church center in Utah.'" In addition, 
lower fertility has characterized Mormon youth who have pursued 
their education to the college level." Like the experience of other 
groups, the effects of change occurring in the larger society have been 
encountered by the Mormon church. 

As a profertility group. Mormons have had large families and 
superficially would seem not to have been concerned with family plan- 
ning among the faithful. O'Dea says that birth control is forbidden by 
the church although it is practiced." College age Mormons favor a 
family size somewhat smaller than the size of previous generations of 
families and look to the pill and lUD as ways to control family size." 

Directly related to fertility and family size is the utilization by 
couples within these religious bodies of the means of contraception 
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which are now available. By far the best information that we have on 
changing practices regarding the use of contraception and family plan- 
ning comes from data collected in 1965 and 1970 in what are called the 
National Fertility Studies." Without going into detail here we can note 
that what these studies reveal is simply a greater desire to control fer- 
tility utilizing the most effective means known. While this change has 
affected all religious groups, the research indicates that the greatest 
change in attitudes and use of contraception has occurred among 
members of the Catholic Church, particularly younger Catholic 
women and those who are college educated.'* 

It was not until the Great Depression in 1929 that Protestantism 
began to speak out, even in a cautious way, in favor of family limita- 
tion. '' Indeed, the issue had come up at the Lambeth Conferences in 
England prior to this time but had been condemned. '' Not only was the 
depression a vital factor which caused a serious rethinking of this mat- 
ter but, in addition, a number of laymen and laywomen became ac- 
tively involved in the birth control movement. '^^ In 1930, the Bishops of 
the Church of England reversed their earlier condemnation and 
declared in favor of family planning.'^' The very next year the Federal 
Council of Churches also endorsed birth control'" so that from that 
time onward family planning has been important in Protestanism, 
although differences do exist within this part of the Christian faith. 

In Judaism, discussions of contraception must, of necessity, take 
cognizance of the Biblical command to be fruitful and multiply, since 
this command found in Genesis is an important part of the Old Testa- 
ment writings sacred to the Jews. Since mechanical contraception has 
been a part of Jewish life for centuries, according to Siegel, Jewish law 
has tried to deal with the dilemma by suggesting that the command is 
limited to the husband with the wife not being under such an obliga- 
tion. This explanation in the Mishna is perfectly in keeping with the 
male oriented nature of Judaism and permits the wife to utilize con- 
traception if she chooses, without guilt." Birth control was formally 
endorsed by the National Council of Jewish Women in 1930." 

While attitudes toward abortion seem to have changed in recent 
years, the evidence seems to suggest that strongly oriented religious 
persons approved of this means of controlling fertility for what are 
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called the "hard reasons" if they approve at all. These usually include a 
serious threat to the woman's health, pregnancy resulting from rape, 
and a strong chance of serious defect in the baby." Among Protestants, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Congregationalists seem to be the 
most liberal on abortion. At the opposite pole are members of fun- 
damentalist organizations and the Baptists. Mormons are very much 
like Catholics in regard to abortion, taking the anti- abortionist stand 
for the most part.'* 

It is obvious that religious couples have had to give serious thought 
to concerns about family size and how best to attain the desired size. 
The evidence suggests that the emphasis upon the smaller family has 
been accepted to a certain degree in all groups, thus modifying 
previous fertility rates. 

CHILD-REARING AND DISCIPLINE. Child-rearing 
practices in the United States have experienced considerable challenge 
and change over the years. From the patriarchal dominance and con- 
trol in the home which characterized colonial times and the vital in- 
terdependence of the family on the American frontier, society seems to 
have moved in the direction of increasing permissiveness as far as deal- 
ing with its younger generations has been concerned. The challenge 
and the change may be best characterized by what has been termed 
"the generation gap" in contemporary literature. 

In explaining the overall shift in the area of child-rearing, no 
single explanation will suffice; rather a number of factors have been at 
work. We can note a few of them. The increase in population and the 
resulting decrease in distance and isolation between family units has 
been a factor. Social satisfactions can be and are sought outside of the 
home at an early age. Likewise the development of a system of educa- 
tion required of all young people up to the age of 16 has contributed to 
the sense of self-emancipation from the family unit and its control. The 
child no longer learns the lessons of life consistent with the family's 
value system at mother's knee or across father's lap. There are wider 
sources of information and other value systems which can be examined. 

In addition, a technological, industrialized system of production 
has brought about a sense of broad independence and indulgence. No 
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longer is the American family part of an economic system in which 
every member of the family - parents and children - are required to 
work in order to survive. As a result, parental supervision and direction 
of the child's life is confined largely to the early years and then on a dif- 
ferent basis than characterized the earlier period in American history. 
By the time a child reaches his teen years, parental control and direc- 
tion has been considerably lessened. Peer group pressures become in- 
creasingly important in the young person's life. 

There are differences in the ways by which children are disci- 
plined. It has been found that girls receive considerably more affection 
and less physical punishment than boys. Boys have more demands put 
upon them for independence." Mothers nag more than fathers and 
girls are nagged more than boys. Older adolescents are nagged more 
than younger adolescents." Working class parents place greater em- 
phasis upon conformity by the child to external proscriptions, often us- 
ing ridicule, shouting, or physical punishments to ensure obedience. 
On the other hand, middle-class parents tend to value self-direction, 
using reason, isolation, a show of disappointment, or guilt- arousing ap- 
peals in disciplinary emphasis." 

There is evidence to show that there is a relationship between 
parental aggression in punishing children and an aggressive reaction by 
boys and girls in their play and in the schoolroom. After finding this 
relationship, Becker" tried to propose an explanation and came up 
with three suggestions. Children act aggressively after being punished 
in an aggressive manner to work out the frustration and anger which 
they feel. Secondly, the aggressive behavior of the parents provides a 
role model for them to follow in their behavior. Finally, he noted, 
there is a direct reinforcement of aggressive behavior by the parents. 
While we cannot concur in all that Becker has suggested, we do think 
that aggressive parental behavior may do more harm than good if it 
reflects anger in dealing with children. 

As a doctoral research project, Clifford" studied parental 
discipline in some detail and found the following: 1) there is a decrease 
with the age of the child in the frequency of punishment, perhaps 
because parents were better able to communicate with the child, 2) 
discipline arises in situations where the child is concerned with routines 
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of daily living, establishing sibling and adult relationships, and 
displaying behavior deemed by adults as inappropriate, 3) mothers are 
the parent most frequently responsible for discipline, with fathers par- 
ticipating minimally, 4) many techniques are used, but preference was 
expressed for reasoning, 5) discipline when it occurs, is likely to be of 
relatively short duration, as an interruption in the activity flow, 6) 
greater likelihood for discipline occurs as the day progresses, 7) indica- 
tions suggest that discipline increases on weekends, but there is little or 
no relationship between discipline and the day of the week, 8) children 
react in different ways, from pleasant agreeableness to crying or ag- 
gressive behavior, 9) a low positive relationship exists between fre- 
quency of discipline and adjustment of the child, and 10) there is a low 
positive relationship between parental opinions on child-rearing and 
the frequency of discipline. 

Consistency in disciplinary practice is a vital factor. In their 
studies dealing with juvenile delinquents, the Gluecks found that "a 
considerably greater proportion of the mothers of the delinquents than 
of nondelinquents were inconsistent in their disciplinary practices, 
swinging erratically from laxity to overstrictness without apparent 
reason."*" Whatever the means of discipline which parents use, it loses 
much of its value as a means of developing the child's personal maturity 
and character if the parents are not consistent and fair. 

Religiously oriented homes have to guide their children perhaps 
even more rigorously than those without a religious orientation since 
patterns of behavior are colored by designations of right and wrong 
beyond normative expectations usually held. Research supports this. In 
a study of Catholic youth, for instance, it was found that those who 
scored highest on the dimensions of religiosity recalled a degree of con- 
trol and support from father or mother, or both.*' 

In a well-known study conducted several years ago in Detroit, 
Lenski asked his respondents to rank, in order, the following as choices 
for helping a child prepare for life: 1) to obey, 2) to be well liked and 
popular, 3) to think for himself, 4) to work hard, 5) to help others when 
they needed help. Nearly half the Detroiters thought that it was most 
important for a child to learn to think for himself. Obedience came 
next with approximately a third of the people sampled putting it first 
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on their list. Helping others, working hard, and popularity followed in 
that order. 

There were no major differences found either between classes or 
between socio-economic groups for the last three items. Catholics 
tended to stress hard work a little more than the other religious groups 
and Jews were a little more concerned with popularity than the other 
groups, but the differences here were not great. The important dif- 
ferences were with the first two choices. A high valuation of intellec- 
tual autonomy (thinking for one's self) was linked to the upper middle 
class, with Jews, and with white Protestants. Catholics supported a 
greater emphasis on intellectual heteronomy (being obedient to 
others). This emphasis for Catholics may now be changing so that it 
more nearly approximates the Protestants.** 

The family emphasis which has been central in the Mormon 
church has tended to produce close family ties. In studying a group of 
Mormon parents and their children at a Family Life Conference at 
Utah State University in the Fall of 1970, Schvaneveldt*' found that 
there were areas of conflict between youth and their parents such as in 
the performing of home chores, use of time, attitudes toward studies, 
and the expenditure of money. However, he found areas of mutual 
conviction emphasizing an undergirding value system. Drugs, for in- 
stance, were viewed by both generations as a "very serious problem" as 
compared with "not very serious." Nothing that we have seen would 
suggest that Mormon families have more problems in child-rearing and 
discipline. In fact, the very opposite may more likely be the case. 

Perhaps the most difficult of circumstances in child-rearing occurs 
in what is termed the single-parent family. Whether as a consequence 
of divorce, death, or keeping a child born out of wedlock, this situation 
places the whole responsibility for the child on a single parent. Pro- 
blems of a financial nature may occur if the parent is the mother. 
Loneliness and guilt may also be involved. In the mother-son pair, the 
adjustment of the youth may be predicated upon such things as 
whether or not the mother shares activities and deliberately plans for 
them, whether or not the youth will accept some measure of respon- 
sibility, and also upon the mother's attitude toward the absent father." 
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Parents Without Partners, Inc., may provide some help with its many 
programs whether the single parent is the father or mother.*' 

Child-rearing has never been an easy matter for it has always in- 
volved parental concern and guidance as well as dreams and hopes. 
With all their proclamations of independence today we think that 
youth may want firmness and discipline to show them the way to adult 
responsibility and maturity. As Porter points out in referring to the 
moral and ethical inconsistencies to which they are exposed, youth 
"need direction, not diatribe; models not critics".** The parents who 
are well grounded in their religious faith can help set the direction and 
provide the models that are needed. 

RELIGIOSITY AND SPIRITUALITY. Religious faith 
means many things to different people in a society as large and diver- 
sified as the American society. While there is a considerable difference 
in the extent to which Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and Mormons stress 
activities which are thought of as helping individuals and family units, 
there is also a considerable difference in the way in which individuals 
and families respond by participating in the rituals of their religion. It 
is possible, for instance, to engage in a ritual in a perfunctory manner 
or in a spirit of deep commitment. Without a knowledge of the person's 
sense of dedication, however, it is possible to assess only the externals of 
involvement. With a recognition of these limitations we examined 
what is known about contemporary religiosity and spirituality in the 
American family . 

There are two kinds of rituals that may be observed by families, 
according to Bossard and Boll.*' First of all there are rituals in the 
home such as grace at meals, family prayers, Bible reading, and 
celebrations of special days. Secondly, there is the ritual of family par- 
ticipation in religious services outside of the home. This would include 
involvement in the services of worship in accordance with the specific 
ritualistic procedures of the church or house of worship involved. 

Bossard and Boll studied family rituals using some 400 case records 
which were obtained from authors of autobiographies, university stu- 
dent accounts of family life, residents surrounding a social settlement 
and participating in its activities, residents of a middle-class suburban 
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area, members of the Junior League, and a number of unselected 
adults who agreed to participate in the study.*' While this is hardly a 
sample which can be generalized as representing the population as a 
whole, it does offer insights into the nature of ritual in family living. By 
ritual, of course, they were thinking of behavior that had become 
habitual with a sense of rightness and conscious rigidity.*' Such rituals 
involved the whole spectrum of family living, including both the social 
and religious procedures that were followed. 

It was found that only middle-class families have regular family 
prayers apart from bedtime prayers and grace at meals. Only in this 
class, too, did they find an effort at strict Sunday observance where 
Sunday was kept as a holy day. Upper-class children were taught to say 
prayers at bedtime, but at the time of the research only three of the 
girls still said prayers independently at night. While there was oppor- 
tunity for grace at meals only four families had grace. Bible reading 
and prayer was looked upon as something personal and intimate in 
nature rather than being done openly in family life." 

While Bossard and Boll focused on a general population without 
reference to any specific religious faith, the question arises if there are 
differences in regard to the emphasis upon ritualism as an aspect of 
membership in the various faiths. The answer is yes. The Catholic 
church holds certain expectations regarding religious instruction of 
children in the home although that training and instruction may not 
always reach the expectations of church leaders." Jews have always 
been aware of the unique value of the family not only as a means of 
personality development but also for the survival of the individual 
within a Jewish framework." It is quite understandable then that 
Judaism would place a considerable amount of emphasis upon 
ritualism in the home to help the children there understand and accept 

their Jewishness. 

In his book. This is My God, Herman Wouk," a Jewish novelist, 
has written a work of nonfiction to tell about his religious faith. He 
describes in various places the rituals involved for Sabbath observance, 
the Seder, Hanuka, circumcision. Bar Mitzva, as well as other obser- 
vances. He writes about the Sabbath, for instance, in this fashion: 

Leaving the gloomy theatre, the littered coffee cups, the jumbled 
scarred-up scripts, the haggard actors, the shouting stage-hands, the 
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bedevilled director, the knuckle-gnawing producer, the clattering 
typewriter, and the dense tobacco smoke and backstage dust, I have 
come home. It has been a startling change, very like a brief return 
from the wars. My wife and my boys, whose existence I have almost 
forgotten in the anxious shoring up of the tottering ruin, are waiting 
for me, gay, dressed in holiday clothes, and looking to me marvelously 
attractive. We have sat down to a splendid dinner, at a table graced 
with flowers and the old Sabbath symbols: the burning candles, the 
twisted loaves, and stuffed fish, and my grandfather's silver goblet 
brimming with wine. I have blessed my boys with the ancient blessing; 
we have sung the pleasandy syncopated Sabbath table hymns. The talk 
has had little to do with tottering ruins. My wife and I have caught up 
with our week's conversation. The boys, knowing that the Sabbath is 
the occasion for asking questions, have asked them. The Bible, the en- 
cyclopedia, the atlas, have piled up on the table. We talk of Judaism, 
and there are the usual impossible boys' queries about God, which my 
wife and I field clumsily but as well as we can. For me it is a retreat in- 
to restorative magic. 

Saturday has passed in much the same manner. The boys are at 
home in the synagogue, and they like it. They like even more the 
assured presence of their parents. In the weekday press of schooling, 
household chores, and work - and especially in a play-producing time 
- it often happens thay they see little of us. On the Sabbath we are 
always there, and they know it. They know too that I am not working 
and that my wife is at her ease. It is their day. 

It is my day, too. The telephone is silent. I can think, read, study, 
walk, or do nothing. It is an oasis of quiet. When night falls, I go back 
to the wonderful nerve-racking Broadway game. . . . My producer one 
Saturday night said to me, "I don't envy you your religion, but I envy 
you your Saabath."" 

There are Jews who wander away from these rituals and celebra- 
tions in the home, but to the extent that they do, they lose something of 
the Jewish perspective. Judaism places a very strong emphasis on home 
ritual. Van Den Haag tells of one woman, whose concern for her 
children, led her to work with her husband to restore some of the home 
ritualism. He lets her tell her own story: 

.... I asked my husband to relearn a few of the simple prayers - in 
Hebrew. Oh, just a few words you say before starting the meal, or 
drinking a glass of wine. He did, and the rabbi was helpful, of course. I 
myself have started lighting the Sabbath candles again - it takes only a 
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few seconds. It's not very much, but it has made us what I want us to 
be; a Jewish family." 

In Mormonism there is also a certain amount of ritualism in the 
home involving the family as a whole. The church encourages Mormon 
families to sing, pray, and discuss with one another matters pertaining 
to their home. In a tract published by the church entitled, "30 Minutes 
for your Family,"" a suggested sequence for this experience of family 
togetherness is provided. The time together is spiritual and social in 
nature, with an obvious binding effect. It is suggested that the program 
be planned so that each member of the family becomes a participant. 
No one is left out. In support of this emphasis The First Presidency of 
the Church publishes a booklet each year entitled Family Home Even- 
ing with suggested procedures for each family fellowship period 
together. Concerning this program Stegner writes: 

So far as I know, there is nothing quite like the Home Evening 
Hour elsewhere in the United States. Evening prayers and readings 
from the Bible go on, of course, in the Bible Belt and in scattered 
religious homes, but the deliberate, organized, regimented exploita- 
tion of the family spirit seems to be possible only in Mormondom." 

In the Mormon home the emphasis is upon a patriarchal authority in 
both religious and non-religious matters as part of the divine order 
which should be followed. This pattern of leadership may be undergo- 
ing some change, however.*' In addition to home rituals, family reu- 
nions are important for Mormons. Stegner h^s a short chapter in his 
book describing such reunions.*' 

Besides rituals in the home involving the family, a second kind of 
practice involves participation in the rituals of the worship services of 
the faith to which they belong. Bossard and Boll found that only small 
families in the lower social class go to church together on Sundays 
regularly. In larger families it is a more personal affair with some at- 
tending while others stay at home to look after babies or care for other 
home needs. More than half of the middle-class families always went to 
church together on Sunday morning, and attendance at mid-week ser- 
vices involved only some of the family members. In the upper social 
class almost half of the families were in church together for Sunday 
morning worship but persons from this social class were conspicuous by 
their absence at mid-week services. Attending special services held at 
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Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, or during Lent were looked upon as 
being necessary, even by those who were not regular in weekly atten- 
dance.'" Bossard and Boll suggest "that these are occasions of high 
social, rather than of just religious importance."" 

Our discussion to this point has focused largely on religiosity 
rather than spirituality. There is a reason for this. Religiosity can best 
be equated with doing religious things, observing religious occasions, 
and being involved in matters of a religious nature that can be easily 
quantified. Spirituality, on the other hand, is really a relationship be- 
tween man and God with a deeply felt sense of commitment being part 
of that relationship. It is not possible to quantify the quality of ex- 
perience which spirituality entails except in a very superficial way as 
the person performs religious functions. The tendency thus is to reduce 
spirituality to religiosity. This, of course, presents grave limitations on 
an understanding of spirituality from an empirical point of view; but it 
is unavoidable. 

SPOUSAL RELATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF 

CONCERN. The marriage relationship is perhaps the one human 
relationship which has the greatest potential for happiness or frustra- 
tion. Within the bonds of matrimony men and women are given the 
opportunity to share ideas and ideals in such an intimate way that the 
relationship can either help both partners grow far beyond the point 
that each could have attained individually, or it can be a miserable, 
debilitating, crippling experience that drives them "up the wall" in 
frustration.'* The potential alternatives are both dynamic. 

"And they lived happily ever after" is a story book phrase invented 
by those who paint verbal pictures in the world of make believe. Mar- 
ried life which may start out as moonlight and roses moves increasingly 
in the direction of daylight and dishes." 

Does religious faith and practice have any part in the area of 
spousal relations on a day by day basis? While we would like to answer 
the question in a strong positive way, the research that has been done 
does not necessarily lead us to such a strong affirmation. In looking at 
the religious preferences of well-adjusted and poorly- adjusted couples, 
Kirkpatrick'* found that marriages were little affected by religious 
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preference. Another researcher, Terman," examined the relationship 
between reported religious training and the happiness of married 
couples. He found that either too much religious training or too little 
religious training was less favorable to the happiness of married people 
than a moderate amount of religious training. 

Peterson's'* doctoral research project studied three categories of 
respondents: those with a liberal church affiliation, those with 
"institutional- authoritarian groups, and those in a no-church group. 
He found that men belonging to liberal religious groups had the highest 
level of adjustment, while men belonging to institutional-authoritarian 
groups had the lowest level of adjustment. There was a high level of ad- 
justment for the no-church group, which, he suggests, indicates 
something of a contradiction with the widely held belief that those who 
are not members of churches are more likely to fail in marital adjust- 
ment. For the women in this study the results were similar except that 
women with no church relationship had a somewhat lower adjustment 
score than the men respondents. The liberal and no-church groups had 
the lowest disagreement regarding sexual matters. They also had the 
least amount of guilt feelings over birth control. 

A criticism of Peterson's work, of course, is that he contrasted a 
church group having a liberal perspective with an "institutional- 
authoritarian" group, and both of these are then placed alongside of a 
no-church respondent group. It would be wrong to assume that he 
achieved a representative sample of church people to contrast with the 
no-church group. This fact limits the usefulness of his findings in mak- 
ing a broader generalization to the larger population. 

What about attendance at church services? Does this make any 
difference regarding the happiness and adjustment of the couple? 
Burchinal" found that while the mean marital satisfaction scores of 
husbands and wives were highest for those who attend church regu- 
larly and lower for those who did not, in each case the difference was 
not statistically significant. Thus he concluded that only in a tentative 
way can the assertion be made that marital satisfaction is associated 
with regular church attendance. 

There are several observations that can be made here and Bur- 
chinal points them out. First of all he suggests that church attendance 
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may not be a valid index of a person's religious commitment. It could 
rather be an indication that the person who attends may be a more 
sociable, conventional, or conforming person. Satisfaction in marriage 
may thus be in addition to or in spite of religious beliefs and attitudes. 
Secondly, he suggested that if a person is more conventional or 
conforming, and goes to church for that reason, he could also be less 
willing to admit marital dissatisfaction to himself or in response to a 
questionnaire. 

While there are many cliches or sayings such as "the home that 
prays together stays together", and others of this nature, we do not 
think that the findings of a number of research studies along this line 
should be overlooked. The simple truth of the matter is that even 
religious homes have to work out very real problems in spousal rela- 
tions. While family disorganization leading to divorce may seem to be 
less for Catholics, Jews, and Mormons because their divorce rate is 
lower, this may be as much a product of the teachings against divorce 
by Catholics and Mormons, for instance, as it is a consequence of the 
impact of the positive aspects of religious faith. To our knowledge 
research studies have not been conducted to explore this area, although 
we think they should be. 

In studying the problems involved in spousal and family relation- 
ships one is confronted immediately with the complexity that is in- 
volved. It would be relatively simple to list a number of problems and 
suggest that these are the problems according to authority X, those are 
the problems according to authority Y, while authority Z summarizes 
the problems of the family in this fashion, and then list what each has 
said. Marriage is a very complex and far-reaching relationship. There 
are numerous perceptions of what is involved in this relationship as 
well as a wide range of values regarding what is supposed to be. If one 
adds to the factors beyond the control of a couple, such as the rise and 
fall of fads and fashions in society, shifting societal norms and regula- 
tions, problems of inflation and economics, and other concerns which 
have the potential for disruption, it becomes apparent at once that the 
problems of the family cover a broad spectrum. Only when a large 
number of families are involved in the study of a roughly equivalent 
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problem area can it be said that we are dealing with a recognized pro- 
blem of the family. 

Marriage counselors are well aware that they are dealing with a 
relationship of considerable involvements. Denton,*' for instance, 
notes that a frequent question is to ask for an identification of the main 
problem faced by husbands and wives. "This," he says, "is a difficult, if 
not impossible, question to answer because one does not confront the 
main problem. Rather, a whole complex of problems have contributed 
to their conflict."" He uses this approach to lead into a discussion of 
communication breakdown which may, in truth, be contributory to 
the existence and continuation of a number of difficulties in adjust- 
ment. Of course, not all problems can be solved even if couples are able 
to communicate openly. They may simply be able to agree to disagree. 

Problem areas encountered by spouses that have been studied by 
researchers include such concerns as role expectations by husbands for 
wives and wives for husbands," greater autonomy and self- 
determination for women," the role of the husband in times of 
economic crisis," shifts in conjugal power," non-marital sex,'* and 
others. 

In dealing with spousal relations and problems of concern such as 
have been reviewed here, the observation by the Catholic scholar, 
Thomas, should be noted: 

.... The factors which lead to unhappiness and dissatisfaction do not 
necessarily lead to the breakdown of the marriage. Where the mar- 
riage partners have a serious view of their obligations, they are willing 
to endure a great deal from their mate for various reasons." 
It would be a mistake to think that religious families are without prob- 
lems in spousal relationships. If that were the case, the inducement for 
religious commitment would rest on a basis considerably removed from 
what is considered truth, and would be predicated on self-serving 
motives only. Thomas suggests that perhaps a commitment to a 
religious perspective may provide additional resources, however, for 
couples trying to overcome their difficulties. Even then, it can be ex- 
pected that some marriages which have religious orientation will fail 
because of a variety of external factors which may be involved. 
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DIVORCE AND ITS AFTERMATH. If the problems of the 
spousal relationship cannot be worked out so that the couple remains 
together, then the consequences of that failure are realized in a separa- 
tion or in divorce proceedings which terminate the marriage from a 
legal point of view. American institutional patterns, including the 
perspectives on law and justice, were received from English sources for 
the most part, and English courts really inherited religious attitudes 
toward divorce from earlier ecclesiastical perspectives." As a result, 
divorce in the earlier periods of American history was not easy to 
secure. At first the legislature of the state had to make the decision 
dissolving the marriage and granting the divorce. In time this power 
was gradually transferred to the courts. The English influence was 
significant whatever the procedure, however, and divorce was 
frowned upon by most people. 

Statistics regarding national marriage and divorce data in the 
United States first became available in 1867 as the result of requests 
from several groups: 

The first collection was ordered by Congress in response to peti- 
tions from leaders in the fields of religion, law and education who were 
concerned with the confusion and lack of uniformity in the divorce 
records in the United States." 

The surprising thing is that such pressure was not exerted prior to that 
time. From then until the present, however, the number of divorces 
granted and a computation of the rate of divorce have been available 
for analysis and study." 

In examining the statistics which are now available, we note that 
both the number of divorces and the rate of divorce have increased. 
The overall picture has been such that some have even questioned 
whether or not the family as a basic unit of society can and will survive. 
The divorce rate does not reflect total disillusionment with marriage, 
however, since the rate of remarriage seems to be gaining as well. The 
problem then, in large part, centers on continuity of partnerships in a 
Biblical frame of reference, that is, till death ends the relationship. 
What has been called "serial monogamy" has occurred. Not all divor- 
ced or widowed persons remarry, but apparently enough remarriage 
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does occur to make this aspect a part of the focus on contemporary 
marriage and family hfe. 

There are regional variations in divorce in the United States. The 
highest rate of increase between the years 1867 and 1967 occurred in 
the West, followed by the South, North Central, and Northeast 
Regions in that order." Part of the explanation no doubt lies in the 
migration that has occurred to and from these sections of the country 
during this period of time. Obviously the West has increased greatly in 
population size. In addition, there is a tendency in this section of the 
nation to marry at an earlier age, and earlier marriages are less stable 
as far as the spousal relationship is concerned."" A willingness to 
migrate, in itself, is suggestive of an open-minded attitude, the reflec- 
tion of a perspective that seems less inhibited by change, even change 
on the personal level. 

As far as religious groups are concerned, divorce has touched the 
membership of practically all religious organizations in the United 
States. It was the opinion of E.J. Phelps, writing in 1889, that divorce 
was to be found "almost entirely among the Protestant white popula- 
tion.""' Whether or not that was the case then, it is not only a matter of 
the Protestant white population any longer. Catholics and Jews have 
had to face the problem of divorce within their ranks as well. 

It is difficult to study divorce and desertion by religious affiliation 
because there has been a shying away from questions of religious af- 
filiation in census questionnaires and divorce documents. Individual 
studies by Monahan and Kephart"" and Lenski" both indicate that Pro- 
testants have the highest rate of divorce, followed by Catholics, and 
then by Jews in that order. Even among Jews, there has been more 
divorces occurring than in the past. The reason is not hard to under- 
stand, as Goldberg points out: 

As for the Jews, they too are exposed to the culture of the domi- 
nant group. Now more than ever before, they read the same books and 
newspapers, see the same plays and movies, and view the same televi- 
sion shows as others. And they now have more face to face contacts 
with non-Jews than in the past .... In the final analysis, the problems 
of the Jewish family in the United States are likely to be similar to those 
in the family of the dominant group." 
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Brayer" points out, too, that while Judaism has always been concerned 
with fulfillment in human life and has stressed the sanctity of 
matrimonial ties, it has also stood for man's freedom of choice with in- 
herent respect for a person's total independence. On this basis marital 
dissolution is allowed after ascertaining that the welfare of the parties 
is mutually endangered and that only misery and human degradation 
would follow from a continuation of the relationship. "To punish the 
partners in an impossible marriage," writes Mihaly, "and to deny them 
the opportunity for fulfillment with more suitable mates would be in- 
conceivable within Judaism"."' 

Divorce, of course, was never forbidden by the law of Moses, even 
though Jesus said that the practice of divorce in Old Testament times 
arose because of the hardness of men's hearts. Since the Jewish divorce 
rate is somewhat lower than Protestants and Catholics, it is suggested 
that this is due to the desire to maintain Jewish identity as well as to 
conform to Old Testament teachings on the roles of men and women in 
marriage. In the United States, however, there has been a tendency for 
all religious groups to conform to American cultural norms, including 
Jewish families. 

Mormons are taught that they should marry Mormons. They are 
also taught that they should be married in a temple service so that the 
marriage may be for time and eternity. Only those who are so married 
will be able to live together as husband and wife into the hereafter and 
achieve the highest degree of glory. For these reasons divorce becomes 
a very serious matter for the active Mormon. As would be expected, the 
divorce rate among Mormons is lowest among those who have had a 
temple ceremony, slightly higher for those who have exchanged vows 
in a church, and highest for those married in a civil service without a 
temple or church ritual." 

What follows in the aftermath of divorce? There is, first of all, the 
adjustment of the ex-spouses themselves to the life of being alone. Hunt 
describes the hurt, pain, and guilt succinctly: 

Whatever loneliness may mean to the child, the bachelor, the unmar- 
ried girl, it means something else to the Formerly Married - an am- 
putation, a dismemberment, an incompleteness where once there was 
something whole." 
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If there are children in the disintegrated home, they too pay a high 
price in terms of adjustment. For younger children the immediate ef- 
fects of divorce are often manifest in a loss of capacity to master anxiety 
and depression. There are emotional problems. There is the serious loss 
of a parental model." Older children may be affected, too, but 
perhaps are better able to adjust to the loss sooner since they are further 
along on the road to self-reliance. 

The impact and trauma of divorce on a person, no matter who he 
or she may be, is summarized in a single sentence by Rue and Shanahan 
when they wrote: "The shock of the law's intrusion into the innermost 
recesses of the human heart is as primitive as surgery without 
anesthesia."'" The impact may indeed be far reaching. 

WHAT ABOUT SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS?. 

Having looked briefly at the impact of change upon the family unit in a 
number of religious groups in present-day American society we will 
turn now to the Seventh-day Adventist family. It would be unrealistic 
to think that Seventh-day Adventist couples have been able to escape 
the forces of change that have been at work affecting sincere persons of 
other religious persuasions. The problem is to understand, if possible, 
just how much the Seventh-day Adventist home has been influenced by 
these forces of change and to look at the points of stress that exist. 
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OVERVIEW. A total of two thousand and four individuals par- 
ticipated in this research project. Of that number, 816 were spouses of 
other respondents. That means that a total of eleven hundred and 
eighty-eight family units were included in this survey, of whom at least 
one spouse was a member of the Seventh-day Adventist congregation at 
the time the responses were obtained. 

Those family units in which one of the mates failed to respond 
should not be taken to mean that they were all cross-religious mar- 
riages or one parent families. A number of different factors may have 
contributed to the fact that one spouse or the other was not included. 
Some were widows or widowers. Others had spouses who did not care 
to respond. Still others may have been absent at the time the question- 
naire was distributed. 

In Addition to the variation in the geographical location of 
residence and the type of church in which membership was held, 
respondents differed in a variety of other ways. Some of the factors 
considered in this study are age, occupation, education, mobility, 
length of marriage to date and others. 

This chapter describes the respondents and their families during 
this strategic time of change in American society. Of all the changes 
taking place, perhaps none are more unsettling than those that are oc- 
curring in the family unit itself, as well as those that are related to 
family functioning. 

The Seventh-day Adventist church, like many other Protestant 
churches, places special emphasis upon the family and its importance 
to society and to the church. The family is regarded as the basic social 
unit upon which the congregation is built. The well-being of the 
church and the stability of society depend upon stable, well function- 
ing families.' The importance of the family and the way it is 
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functioning at any given time is seen by religious leaders as being a 
reliable index of how a church is faring as well as providing a basis 
from which the future of the church and society may be projected. 

While individual members of congregations perform a variety of 
roles in society, the church teaches that safeguards and barriers need to 
be placed around families to shield them from worldly influence. The 
positive influences of the home upon individual family members must 
not be adversely affected or nullified by the evil influences which 
Adventists teach permeate society at large. The home is the place 
where basic principles are maintained and observed. It is there that 
children internalize values and patterns of behavior that enable them 
to live as Christians and to maintain behavior standards that are com- 
patible with Adventist philosophy and faith. 

Parents are taught that the atmosphere in the home and the tone 

and quality of family life is dependent upon the relationship between 
them as mates.'' They are also to initiate and forge the kinds of relation- 
ships between themselves and their children that contribute to a 
positive influence upon their children. When discipline is administered 
it should be done within a context of love and concern. Mrs. White has 
said that the greatest evidence of the power of Christianity is a well 
disciplined family. Conversely, a poorly disciplined family reflects a 
very negative image of the church and all that it stands for in the com- 
munity.' 

Although Adventists have high standards to guide them in 

establishing families and to teach them how families ought to function, 

they meet the same kinds of problems in maintaining their homes and 

rearing their children as other families do in contemporary America. 

Work, education, recreation and many other activities that used to be 

carried on in the home, or in the environment immediately adjacent to 

it, are now carried out elsewhere. 

There is a tendency for the family unit to fragment to the point 

where the individual carries out most important activities singly rather 
than with family involvement, guidance and support. In order to reach 
the ideal or optimum state, the Adventist family must function as a 
unit. Any influence that would tend to fragment, disunite or to in- 
dividualize basic activities that are important to the family weakens 
the influence of the home upon the individual family member. 
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Individual family members today do follow the trend of going their 

separate ways in search of meaningful activity. 

Eventually Adventist young people must form new relationships 
outside the family and maturity does demand that they strike out on 
their own. But families must have control over their children during 
the formative years, and that grows increasingly difficult in modern 

society. 

In order to make education more functional in terms of Adventist 

ideals, the church has established and maintained a parochial school 
system. It is possible for a child to enter at the kindergarten level and 
get his entire education in a church sponsored school all the way 
through the University level. The Adventist school system has resulted 
in several advantages to the individual in addition to keeping him 
within the circle of the church's influence. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of personal development with a number of professional areas 
open to those who wish to pursue them. Intergenerational mobility is a 
widespread result. By entering into professional areas, be they 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, business, or teaching, the Adventist 
graduate from the school system run by the church is better able to con- 
trol his working schedule, which is necessary for Sabbath observance. 
However, home and family relationships may be affected negatively, 
since the possibility of excessive commitment to the chosen field of 
work can easily affect the well-being of the family as a sociological 

unit. 

Thus Adventists who are very conscious of the high ideals set for 

them in family life by their church often feel guilty or distressful. Many 

of them interpret the difference between the ideal and what they are 

able to attain to be so great that they become discouraged about the 

quality of their own home and family life. 

WHERE ADVENTISTS MEET THEIR MATES. Since 
the turn of the century, family sociologists have been trying to find cor- 
relations between various factors associated with family life and suc- 
cess or happiness in marriage. Among those factors it is thought that 
couples who meet and marry under what might be termed conven- 
tional circumstances have a better stability rate statistically than those 
who meet and marry under less conventional circumstances. 
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Table 3-1 discloses that the majority of Adventist respondents in 
this study met under conventional conditions. By conventional condi- 
tions is meant that the respondents met under circumstances that are 
characteristic of many Adventist couples in their initial meeting. Such 
places would include church meetings, visiting in a home where the 
future mate happened to be, or at a school function (in a church school 
for those who attended- such schools). Unconventional situations are 
those that are not typically thought of as places for meeting a future 
mate, and include such places as bars, theaters, parties, conventions, 
or while traveling. 

The table indicates that Adventists in this sample met under a con- 
siderable variety of circumstances. It should be remembered that a 
number of respondents were not raised as Adventists but were baptized 
into the church after they had already met and married their future 
mates. 



Table 3-1 
Circumstances Under Which Respondents met Future Mates 



Place of Meeting 


Husbands 


Wives 


Totals 


Percent 


Home (Yours or spouse's) 


147 


166 


313 


15.4 


Church (Yours or spouse's) 


149 


165 


314 


15.4 


School 


384 


419 


803 


39.5 


Traveling, etc. 


17 


18 


35 


1.7 


Bars, Lounge, Theater 


35 


38 


73 


3.6 


Party, Conventions 


39 


47 


86 


4.2 


Neighborhood clubs, PTA 


7 


16 


23 


1.1 


Street, Bus, RR Station 


38 


51 


89 


4.4 


Public Places & Gatherings 


21 


30 


51 


2.5 


Mutual friends 


28 


35 


63 


3.1 


Relatives 


9 


16 


25 


1.2 


Blind date 


7 


10 


17 


0.9 


Correspondence 


1 


3 


4 


0.2 


At work 


61 


77 


138 


6.8 



TOTALS 943 1,091 2,034 100.0 
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Altogether the table indicates 2,034 responses, or thirty additional 
responses beyond the 2,004 respondents involved in the study. There 
were eight categories which could have been checked on the question- 
naire for this question, with an open comment category on line nine. 
The additional responses resulted from individuals who checked one of 
the categories and then chose to amplify on the comment line what 
they felt would make their case clearer. Thus some who indicated that 
they met their future mate at home added that they had been intro- 
duced by a relative. In other cases they indicated that they had met 
while at school, but then added the comment that they had met at 
work while attending school. Some chose to omit the eight categories 
listed and write in how they met on the comment line. All of the 
responses are included in the table. 

The largest category of responses in Table 3-1 was composed of 
respondents who said that they had met their future mates at school. 
This choice contained more responses (39.5%) than the next two 
categories combined. Such statistical evidence serves to underscore the 
important role that the educational system plays in the mate selection 
process of Adventist youth. Couples often feel that boarding school 
facilities place too many obstacles in the pathway to romance; 
however, it appears that "love seems to have found a way!" In spite of 
those obstacles quite a substantial number of couples manage to meet 
their mates for the first time at school. 

If the data of Table 3-1 is examined closely, it will be seen that by 
far the majority of respondents met under what has been defined as 
conventional circumstances. The data suggest that 85.5% of these 
respondents met the individual they later married in conventional cir- 
cumstances. That is, they met them at home, at church, at school, at 
work or in a neighborhood gathering. That leaves less that 15% who 
met in unconventional settings such as bars, on the street, on blind 
dates or were picked up. 

If the less than conventional settings are examined it is found that 
about 6.1% met while they were traveling, on vacation, at a resort 
type place, or in public places where people gathered for secular pur- 
poses. This leaves less than ten percent (8.4 % ) who met future mates at 
places which conservative Christians like Adventist would designate as 
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undesirable such as bars, theaters, streets, pickups and the like. There 
is some indication from the data that females were more inclined to 
have met a future mate under unfavorable conditions than males, but 
the difference is too small to be significant. 

When the distribution was divided between major geographical 
regions, those reporting from the Eastern and Southern regions were 
more apt to have met future mates under conventional circumstances. 
While Midwestern and Western Adventists also reported, for the most 
part, that they too had met under conventional circumstances, the 
percentages indicated that what has been defined as unconventional 
meetings were slightly higher for the West and the Midwest, in that 
order, than for the South and East. 

A greater proportion of those holding membership in the ubran 

congregations reported meeting mates in conventional settings. Small- 
town rural church members or those affiliated with an institution had 
more individuals who reported meeting a future mate in an unconven- 
tional setting. One would suspect that urban churches have more 
children attending academies, either day schools or boarding schools. 
Urban churches also probably have more organized activities for their 
young people in which individuals can meet members of the opposite 
sex. The opposite would probably explain the small-town rural mate 
selection statistics. One is hard put to explain the reason those in in- 
stitutional settings may have used unconventional settings unless it 
were due to some rebellion from conventional situations by youth. 
Perhaps a better explanation would be to say that around institutional 
type churches, larger numbers of converts to Adventism might be ex- 
pected to cluster. Among them would be a number who met and mar- 
ried before becoming Seventh-day Adventists. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MARRIACE CEREMONY. 

Like many other Protestants, the early pioneers of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church rejected the idea that marriage was a sacrament. 
The idea was too closely tied to the Catholic Church and the Council of 

Trent to satisfy them as to the validity of such a claim. 

Adventist pioneers had difficulty making up their minds on the 
point of how a marriage ceremony should be conducted but, they were 
not at all uncertain about the role of sex. Principles from Scripture 
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were easy to find to regulate that activity both before marriage and 
after divorce, if divorce occurred. They also had clear convictions 
about who could get married. Unfaithfulness in marriage was an of- 
fense regarded so seriously that it was and still remains grounds for 
disfellowshipping or excommunicating a member from the church. It 
also banned him from all further remarriage and was the one and only 
ground upon which divorce could be recognized as legitimate for the 
innocent party in the sight of the church. 

When the pioneer Adventists organized themselves into an official 
denomination they not only decided that marriage was a religious 
ritual, but went a step further and allowed only ministers who had 
been ordained by the church to perform religious marriage ceremonies. 
They did not go so far as to refuse to recognize marriages that had been 
performed in other ways. 

The form of ritual varied, since precedents were not laid down in 
the Bible. It was not until the 1940's that a printed Ministers Manual 
contained a ritual recommended for weddings. Prior to that, ordained 
Adventist ministers used forms adopted from the services of other Pro- 
testant churches such as Episcopalian, Baptists, and others. 

It is very clear that while Adventists may have had some misgiv- 
ings about the marriage ceremony, its religiousness, and who should 
perform it, they have never deviated from the firm conviction that 
marriage is permanent. Once a marriage has been performed it is bind- 
ing upon the two parties "as long as they both shall live." Nothing ex- 
cept death or unfaithfulness of one of the partners to the marriage vows 
can dissolve the marital bonds. 

American Adventists fully accept the idea that a couple marries for 
love, but they also see marriage as more than a relationship where the 
couple may find affection, companionship, and happiness. Children 
are important too. When children are added the resources of the home 
environment are to be used to produce strong, self reliant and faithful 
Christians. Adventists are very fond of quoting the phrase that was said 
of Jesus, that as a child he increased daily in wisdom, stature and in 
favor with God and man. The Christian home is a vital part of the 
ideal principle that all individuals are to experience physical, mental, 
and spiritual growth. 
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As a general rule Adventist clergymen do not officiate at weddings 
to unite an Adventist member with a person of another religious faith. 
Inspection of Table 3-2 discloses that in this respect respondents in this 
study were conventional. Being married by one's own minister in 
church is the equivalent to being married to a spouse of one's own 
faith. 

Table 3-2 
How the Marriage Bitual was Solemnized 





Husbands 


Wives 


Totals 


Percent 


Minister of my Faith in a 










Church 


545 


577 


1122 


56.1 


Minister of Spouse's Faith 










in a Church 


41 


38 


79 


4.0 


Minister other than Pastor 










of Spouse or Self 


65 


90 


155 


7.8 


Married by a Minister but 










not in a Church 


171 


219 


390 


19.5 


Married by a Rabbi or a 










Non-Christian 










Clergyman 











0.0 


Married by a Justice of the 










Peace, Magistrate, Clerk 


77 


106 


183 


9.1 


Other 


21 


27 


48 


2.4 


No Response 


7 


15 


22 


1.1 



TOTALS 927 1072 1999 100.1 



Table 3-2 affirms that more than half (56.1%) of all those 
responding were married in a church by a minister of their own faith, 
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which in most cases, suggests that they married another Adventist. 
Some were not Adventists at the time they were married as shown by 
the following responses. 

We were married by a Justice of the Peace. At that time my wife 
was not a member of the SDA church so we just decided to slip away 
and get married without any fuss or bother (Male from Midwest). 

My husband and I were married three years ago by a Justice of the 
Peace. For the next three years we were searching for the right thing to 
believe in ... . We did this until we found the Adventists. Our search 
was finally over. It was a difficult three years but now we feel that it 
was worth it. (Female from East) 

I was married at 18 to an orthodox Jew who subsequently became 
a devout Christian (SDA) thereby being disinherited and disowned by 
his family. (Female from South) 

My husband and I came into the church about ten months ago. . . 
Our marriage would have ended eventually if it had not been for God. 
. . . Our relationship is great now and our home means everything to 
us. God has put new meaning into our lives. (Female from Pacific 
Northwest) 

We were married in December of 1971. Since then we have been 
happy and very much in love. We haven't any material possessions of 
our own really except our car. 

My wife and I were married the summer after we graduated from 
college. I believe that both of us were mature enough to realize that we 
would have family problems if we were not open with each other. 

When a couple are married in a church and exchange their vows in 
the presence of relatives and friends, it usually means that those vows 
and pledges take on a deeper meaning. It also means that the church 
has placed its stamp of approval on the union of the pair, and through 
its duly ordained minister, has sanctioned the beginning of a new fam- 
ily unit in the congregation of believers. Family sociologists suggest 
that these kinds of marriages get off to a better start and have a better 
chance of survival than those that are done in some other way.* 

About ten percent (9.1%) of the respondents had a civil wedding 
ceremony performed by a Justice of the Peace or some other official 
empowered by law to perform weddings. Included in the above figure 
were about 0.4% of those who were living together in some type of 
common law arrangement but who had never formalized their marital 
status by a wedding service. 
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When statistics were adjusted for interregional differences and 
sample sizes, respondents from the East and the West reported a 
greater proportion of civil ceremonies than those from the Midwest. 
Midwest respondents were 54.5% of the total sample but yielded 
60.5% of those who were married in a church by a minister of their 
own faith. 

AGE VARIATIONS BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND 

WIVES. Conventional patterns prevalent in this society suggest that 
there should not be a very large age spread between husbands and 
wives. If there is a difference of more than five years it should be the 
husband rather than the wife who is older. In actual fact, if it were not 
for this conventional view, there might be some advantage to having 
the wife several years older than her husband. There would be less 
likelihood that the couple would be parted by death for a number of 
years. 

From Table 3-3 it can be seen that Adventists pretty closely follow 
the traditional pattern of age of husband to age of wife. Four-fifths of 
the respondents (79.9%) had mates whose ages did not differ from 
their own by more than five years. Of this number, a third (33.4%) 
said there were only two years difference in age between themselves 
and their mates. A sizeable number (18.4 % ) said their spouses were the 
same age as they were. Just over 20 percent (20.2) indicated that they 
were six or more years older than their mate. 

It may be noted that an age differential of more than five years 
older for the husband is a definite factor in marital adjustment.* Using 
this as a criterion, most of this sample of Adventist respondents 
(79.9 % ) fell within the optimum bracket as far as the age differential is 
concerned. Only about 20% reported an age difference of six years or 
more. 

It is of some interest to note that an age differential of more than 
sixteen years seems to be more common among females than among 
males. That is, more women marry men sixteen years older than 
themselves than the other way around. 
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188 


367 


18.4 


350 


668 


33.4 


300 


562 


28.1 


153 


272 


13.6 


41 


71 


3.6 


16 


25 


1.3 


9 


13 


0.7 


3 


3 


0.1 


12 


18 


0.9 



Table 3-3 
Age Difference Between Adventist Respondents and Their Spouses 

Difference in Age Husbands Wives Totals Percent 

Same Age 179 

Two Years 318 

3-5 Years 262 

6-10 Years 119 

11-15 Years 30 

16-20 Years 9 

21-30 Years 4 

31 & over Years 

No Responses 6 

TOTALS 927 1,072 1,999 100.0 



Of all the factors that determine who shall be selected as a mate pro- 
pinquity or proximity of residence seems to play a major role, as a 
variety of studies have pointed out.' One of the first of these was done 
in the 1930's by James Bossard.' He correlated the addresses of 5,000 
people who obtained marriage licenses in Philadelphia and discovered 
that one sixth of future mates lived less than one block from each other 
prior to marriage. Another one third of the addresses given were within 
five blocks and more than half lived less than twenty blocks away from 
their marriage partner. The Bossard study inspired a number of others 
which continued through the 1960's. 

Kirkpatrick cites statistics obtained from studies in three Univer- 
sities, Indiana, Penn. State and Maine suggesting that from 33.0% to 
42.0% of the women enrolled who married selected mates from the 
same University.' Whatever factors involved in chosing a school in 
which to enroll, once they are there the possibility that they will find a 
marriage partner while they are there is very high. In America the 
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educational system tends to process both sexes through different grade 
levels at the same ages. Those who attend a college or university are 
seldom more than four or five years apart, so that even the tendency of 
senior men to date freshmen women does not result in a very large age 
gap between them. In fact this tendency of upper classmen to date 
Freshmen and Sophomore women insures that the male mate will be a 
year or so older than his spouse. 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF HUSBANDS AND 

WIVES. How do Adventists fit into the contemporary occupational 
structure of American society? Table 3-4 reports the occupational 
status of the respondents of this study for both husbands and wives. 

Table 3-4 
Occupational Status of Husbands and Wives 





Husbands 


Wives 


Totals 


Percent 


Professionals 


476 


418 


894 


42.6 


Skilled Workers 


197 


94 


291 


13.9 


White Collar 


94 


168 


262 


12.5 


Semi-skilled Workers 


108 


119 


227 


10.8 


Housewives 





205 


205 


9.8 


Unskilled Workers 


46 


30 


76 


3.6 


On Social Security; 
Disabled 


4 


35 


39 


1.9 


Students 


18 


9 


27 


1.2 


No Response 


9 


69 


78 


3.7 


TOTALS 


952 


1,147 


2,099 


100.0 



A small number of respondents chose to identify themselves in 
terms of two occupational statuses; hence the total figure of 2,099 
responses. This was particularly true for women who saw themselves as 
housewives and in another occupational role as well. It is interesting to 
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note that 829 of the wives chose to identify themselves with an occupa- 
tional status apart from housewife. Those occupational areas included 
professionals, white collar positions, skilled and semiskilled workers, 
and unskilled workers. Only 205 of the wives chose to identify 
themselves as housewives. Obviously a large number of Adventist wives 
are working women. 

It is interesting to note the large percentage of respondents who 
classified themselves as professionals (42.6%). The number who were 
graduates of professional degree programs, which was defined later in 
the questionnaire to include those with masters degrees or doctorates, 
was considerably smaller. By self-definition, a large number con- 
sidered themselves to be professionals if they filled certain occupations 
such as teaching, nursing, business, or some service occupation for 
which the designation "professional" is often used. In this broad sense 
Adventist schools emphasize courses of study leading to professional oc- 
cupations. One reason for this is that the church needs to staff the large 
number of hospitals, publishing organizations and educational institu- 
tions operated by the denomination and can therefore offer employ- 
ment to more professional people in its membership than would be true 
of the rest of the society. A large number of ministers are also hired by 
the church. The two graduate schools operated by the denomination 
are geared to the training of professional people. Loma Linda Univer- 
sity, on the West Coast, was operated almost exclusively for many 
years as an institution to train medical doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel but has been expanded into other professional areas. Andrews 
University, in the Midwest, trains teachers in its department of educa- 
tion, clergy and Bible teachers in its Seminary, as well as musicians, 
dietitians, chemists, biologists, businessmen, and others. All the 
denominational colleges and schools of higher learning produce nurses, 
social workers, accountants, and teachers for the high schools and 
elementary grade schools operated by the church. 

Still another factor which may have contributed to the larger 
number of professional people included in the sample is connected with 
the research design itself. It called for inclusion of a church type which 
required that some congregations sampled be affilated with one of the 
institutions operated by the church. Since these are either schools, 
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hospitals or publishing houses, it would be natural for such churches to 
have a higher percentage of professional people in their congregations 
because the institution would attract such people to that area. It would 
be equally natural to assume that the majority of institutionally 
employed professionals would attend the congregation connected with 
the institution. Institutionally affiliated churches have some of the 
largest congregations in the denomination. An adequate sample from 
each one would result in a large number of respondents from that 
category and introduce some bias into the results. 

Examining Table 3-4 a step further discloses that more females 
had white collar jobs. Women held jobs as secretaries, clerks, sales peo- 
ple, medical assistants practical nurses, librarians, and other similar 
occupations. With skilled workers the sex difference shifted heavily 
toward men. Semiskilled workers among the respondents were more 
evenly divided, while of course housewives were entirely female. This 
distribution was about what one would expect to find in society at 
large. Neither the church nor society employs very many lady 
carpenters, plumbers, or truck drivers. 

Interregional patterns seemed to follow a normal distribution. 
Slightly more professionals seemed to be employed in the East and the 
West while the Midwest had more non-prof essionials. Institutionally 
affiliated churches had the largest proportion of professional type 
workers while congregations located in small towns and rural areas 
had the lowest rate of professionals. 

FAMILY SIZE. In Table 3-5 attention is directed to family size as 
measured by the number of children reported. Since 816 of the 
respondents were married to other respondents, the computer print- 
out included responses of husbands where the wife also completed a 
questionnaire, and vice versa. Subtracting 816 from the total of 2,004 
respondents, and subtracting the responses of husbands reporting 
children from the total number of children in the data, there were 
1,188 different family units reporting a total of 1,191 children, as 
follows: 
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Table 3-5 
Family Size as Measured by the Number of Children 

Total Percent 

No Children 182 15.3 

One child 148 12.4 

Two to four children 708 59.5 

Five to six children 66 5.5 

Over six children 23 1.9 

Respondent comments 32 2.7 

No response 32 2.7 

TOTALS 1191 100.0 

It will be seen immediately that approximately 60 percent of the 
families involved had from two to four children. If compared to the 
studies cited in Chapter 2, it can be noted that the size of the Adventist 
family in terms of the number of children is not too different from the 
family size of other Protestant family units. Because fertility has been 
declining in society as a whole, it can be hypothesized that a decline in 
fertility will occur in Adventist families as well. Only subsequent 
studies will be able to document this empirically. 

Since the entire lifetime of marriages is involved among the 
respondents of this study, many of those with no children or only one 
child were couples whose family size was not complete at the time of 
the study. There is no religious teaching among Adventists regarding 
family size apart from the counsel of Ellen White that couples should 
not have more children than they can provide for.' The same social 
pressures operating on other families in society regarding family size 
can be assumed to apply to Adventist couples as well. 

Respondents from the Western states reported the highest propor- 
tion of family units with no children. Midwestern families reported the 
most units with only one child. Urban families had the highest 
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proportion of families without children. As might have been expected, 
small-town rural churches report the largest proportion of families 
with over five children. 

Another way to increase the size of the family is through adoption. 
Only a few Adventists reported having adopted a child. Still fewer yet 
reported having adopted more than one child. The number reporting 
adoptions was less than ten percent (8.1%). 

On-campus surveys conducted by one of the authors of this 
research study indicate that graduate and seminary students at An- 
drews University have viewpoints about adoption that are in harmony 
with those expressed by respondents in this study. Many married 
couples on campus state that the only circumstance under which they 
would consider adopting a child would be if they were convinced that 
they could never have a child of their own. Even more stated they 
would prefer to remain childless rather than to adopt if they were 
unable to have children. Some of the reasons given for unwillingness to 
adopt lie in fears of unfavorable hereditary traits that would crop up 
later. There was also a strong conviction that children might inherit 
immoral and antisocial predispositions which might be reflected in 
undesirable behavior patterns. The third reason given was the fear of 
certain sex-linked diseases. 

Another study done during the 1960's among Adventist youth, on 
the other hand, suggests that the low adoption rate among Adventists 
may be more than offset by the large number of foster children cared 
for in Adventist homes. A review of Adventist youth suggests that as 
many as one third of them have spent some time in foster care, a situa- 
tion which may be defined as one in which the child received his 
shelter, food and protective care from someone other than his parents 
for a period of time longer than two weeks. In some cases, tuition and 
other educational expenses were cared for by foster parents." Thus it 
may be that Adventist couples provide care for about as many children 
who are not their own offspring as is true of the larger society. 

The Midwest leads other regions in the proportion of families who 
report adopting a child, while families in the East have the lowest rate. 
Members of small town, rural churches seem to adopt more freely; 
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members of urban churches are least likely to adopt. Both of these 
situations seem logical. The expense of rearing children, plus the fact 
that many landlords are reluctant to rent homes and apartments to 
people who have children, would tend to limit adoptions in urban 
areas. In rural regions children are a help in doing chores and small 
jobs that need to get done around the house or farm. 

PATTERNS OF FAMILY ORGANIZATION. There are 
three major patterns of family organization which seem to be 
characteristic of contemporary American Society, the first of which is 
the authoritarian type of family structure. In the authoritarian pat- 
tern, control is vested in one or other of the parents. If the father is the 
chief authority figure then the pattern is patriarchal. If the mother is 
the dominant person then the family organization is matriarchal. 
Historically, the early American family was patriarchal in patterns of 
authority, a characteristic shared by many ethnic peoples which 
migrated to this country in more recent times. 

The second type of family organization is more child centered. 
Children have a share in decision making and are consulted when the 
family plans an outing or some other undertaking. This type is called 
democratic. Authority shifts to the one most capable or who is on the 
spot when a decision needs to be made. 

The third type is called laissez faire. Under this type of family 
organization, no control is exerted over family members. Each one 
makes his own decisions. Most decisions are allowed to develop as 
various situational factors seem to indicate that action should be taken; 
they are made in the light of the demands of that moment. Individuals 
have the freedom to conform to the decision made or not as they chose. 

Responses to the questions about family organization in this study 
were arranged in scale form with a possibility of eight different posi- 
tions available for selection. In analysis however, the scale was col- 
lapsed into three positions labeled as low, medium and high. About six- 
teen percent of the respondents failed to mark the scale. Table 3-6 
presents the results of the responses given on the scale of democracy in 
the family: 
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Table 3-6 
Democracy in Family Organization by Regions 





South and East 


Mid-west 


West 


Totals 


Percent 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 






Low 


49 


8.2 


71 


7.8 


34 


7.0 


154 


7.7 


Medium 


181 


30.4 


337 


36.6 


164 


33.7 


682 


34.0 


High 


325 


56.2 


461 


50.0 


247 


50.7 


1,043 


52.1 


No Response 


31 


5.2 


52 


5.6 


42 


8.6 


125 


6.2 


TOTALS 


596 


100.0 


921 


100.0 


487 


100.0 


2,004 


100.0 



The findings indicate that most Adventists believe that they pro- 
mote democratic family organization. A little over half of the 
respondents rating themselves high in this regard and just over a third 
saw themselves as medium successful. Those in the East were more 
likely to rate themselves high, and slightly more likely to rate 
themselves as low too, although the difference is minimal. Adventists 
in the Midwest and West were almost alike in their ranking patterns. 
Families in institutionally affiliated churches were more apt to rate 
their families high in democracy (54.0%) than those in rural churches 
(48.7%) or those in urban churches (46.7%). 

In the laissez-faire style of family organization only 3.3% of the 
respondents rated their families high. This form of family organization 
is evidently not compatible with conservative Christian philosophy. 
Husbands in general rated this quality lower than did wives. Families 
from the South and East rated lower than did families from the 
Midwest and West. 

Another question that is closely related to the organization of the 
family unit was the one which asked who the chief decision-maker for 
the family was. Almost a third (32.2%) said the husband was chief 
decision maker. Only 5.7% said decisions were made by the wives. 
Over half (55.6%) said that decisions were made together by both 
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husbands and wives. This corresponds quite closely to the data from 
Table 3-6 representing those who chose the high category on the scale 
for democracy in the family unit. It seems quite clear, when all of these 
factors are compared, that democracy in the Adventist family unit 
means that parents are able to make decisions jointly. 

This does not mean that children are not considered in what occurs 
in the family. Respondents were asked to rank the degree of activity 
that was child centered with a major emphasis upon children and their 
needs. While 22 percent did not answer this particular question, 35% 
ranked themselves high and 37% medium in the responses given. 
While Adventist parents see themselves as quite child centered, as the 
statistics indicate, their emphasis is on the child's needs and develop- 
ment rather than allowing full and equal participation in family deci- 
sion making. Adventist parents, then, see the family as a functioning 
unit where the chief decision making process involves both father and 
mother, but with a recognition of the responsibility that rests on them 
in caring for the children and making them feel that they are 
really an important part of the family. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Table 3-7 and Table 3-8 are 
concerned with economic aspects of Adventist family life. The first of 
these tables examines how families responded to the matter of 
economic strain in the home: 

Table 3-7 
Freedom from Economic Pressure 



Number of 


Percentage of 


Responses 


Responses 


262 


13.0 


844 


42.1 


792 


39.6 


106 


5.3 



Low 

Medium 

High 

No response 

TOTALS 2,004 100.0 
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It may be asked, of course, why income levels were not used to 
assess the economic condition of the respondents. The more indirect 
approach was used for two reasons. First, most people are reluctant to 
reveal their income level on a questionnaire which is sealed in an 
envelop and mailed to persons unknown to them. This reluctance is 
understandable, given the misuse which could be made of such infor- 
mation. Secondly, whatever the income level happened to be, it is the 
family's use of such income which is important, and it is their percep- 
tions of adequacy or inadequacy which determines whether they think 
that they have an adequate financial base or feel economic pressure. 
For these reasons freedom from economic pressure seemed to be the 
more desirable approach to obtain the desired information. 

As can be seen, the medium and high responses were ranked about 
the same with each category containing about 40 percent of the 
responses. Adventists believe and practice the tithing system and accept 
the Biblical promise that the windows of heaven will be opened upon 
them for blessings that are abundant." Many may have responded as 
they did for this reason, with their belief becoming a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy. Others, no doubt, have scaled down their aspirations of larger 
financial gain to live within their income. In terms of the sex variable, 
more wives than husbands reported financial pressures. By regions, 
respondents from the East reported more economic pressure than those 
from the West. Adventists in institutional churches ranked themselves 
in medium to high more often than those in urban churches or rural 
churches, although there was only a small percentage point spread be- 
tween those in institutional settings and those in rural settings. 

There were two questions in the survey which attempted to get at 
attitudes and feelings about material possessions. The first one asked 
how attached people were to their personal property and the second 
question asked respondents to rate the things they had as compared 
with those possessed by their neighbors. Material possessions were 
defined as houses, automobiles, appliances and furniture. 
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Table 3-8 
Attachment to Material Possessionss Owned by the Family 



Degree of Attachment 


Husbands 


Wives 


Totals 


Percent 


Low 


212 


283 


495 


24.8 


Medium 


554 


617 


1,171 


58.6 


High 


113 


94 


207 


10.4 


No Responses 


48 


78 


125 


(6.2) 


TOTALS 


927 


1072 


1999 


100.0 



More than half of those responding (58.6%) reported a medium 
attachment to their material possessions. Only one fourth (24.8%) 
rated their attachment to their possessions as low. Less than half of that 
(10.4%) were willing to say that their attachment was high. More 
wives than husbands claimed a low degree of involvement with 
material things. Members from the West rated material possessions 
lower than those from the East. Members who belonged to small town- 
rural churches tended to rate themselves slightly more often in low 
than either institutional church members or urban church members. 

When respondents were asked to rate their own material posses- 
sions with those owned by neighbors, over half (60.5%) rated what 
they owned as medium or about the average of what their neighbors 
had. About a quarter of them (24.9%) said that what they had was 
better than what their neighbors owned, while 11.4% rated their 
possessions as low, or poorer in comparison with material things owned 
by neighbors. Respondents from the East tended to rate their posses- 
sions higher while those from the West tended to rate their material 
things low or medium in comparison with neighbors. Wives rated their 
possessions in the low category slightly more often than husbands. 
Those from small-town rural congregations gave lower ratings to their 
material possessions compared to their neighbors than did those in ur- 
ban or institutional congregations. Since people generally live in a 
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neighborhood of socio-economic homogeneity, what is seen here 
perhaps is the subjective perception of "keeping up with the Jones." 
Seventh-day Adventists certainly make such comparisons and in this 
they are Uttle different from anyone else. 

In the area of economics the most important question would seem 
to be the degree of peoples' attachment to material things. The 
responses to that question might well be taken as an index to 
materialism in the church. Christianity places a low value on material 
things. The conviction among believers that Christ's return to earth is 
imminent should involve a corresponding limited emphasis on material 
things since they will be destroyed by the holocaust that will burn up 
all material possessions. Too much involvement with material things 
would indicate a reluctance to leave the world and the things in it 
when Jesus takes his people to their heavenly home. Most catastrophic 
of all would be that attachment to one's material possessions would 
result in the loss of eternal life. Adventist ministers who preach on the 
second coming of Christ often make reference to Lot's wife, whose 
heart was too tied up with her home in Sodom. In this area there ob- 
viously is a gap between Adventist belief and Adventist practice in the 
context of family living. 

FAMILY WORSHIP IN ADVENTIST FAMILY 
UNITS. The word "home" may be defined in several ways. A home 
is the principal residence of a family unit. Home is the place where the 
principal functions of a family unit are centered; or a home is the place 
where important family activities take place. Some regard the home as 
a place of refuge and protection from the tensions of every-day work 
and other non-family centered activities. 

Whatever the definition of the home might be, a crucial concern 
of those who are interested in the family has been the way by which 
family members can maintain a crucial sense of member solidarity. 
Religious leaders both within the Adventist church and in other 
churches have stressed the importance of family worship as an integral 
part of the Christian life style. 
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In an attempt to ascertain the extent of this practice among the 
respondents of this study, a question was included in the questionnaire 
on the frequency of family worship. The results are found in Table 3-9: 

Table 3-9 
Maintaining Family Devotions in the Home 





Total 


Percent 


No family worship 


91 


7.7 


Rarely have it 


143 


12.0 


Regular worship by parents 


315 


26.5 


Regular worship conducted by taking turns 


89 


7.5 


Irregular worship by parents 


196 


16.5 


Irregular worship conducted by anyone 


20 


1.7 


Only sundown Friday or Saturday 


65 


5.5 


Each has his own 


148 


12.5 


Other 


67 


5.6 


No responses 


54 


4.5 



TOTALS 



1188 



100.0 



In Table 3-9 the researchers have subtracted the 816 respondents 
whose mate also completed a questionnaire so that 1188 different 
family units are included. It will be noted that only slightly over a 
fourth of these homes have regular family worship conducted by the 
parents while an additional 16.5 percent have an irregular worship 
practice in which the parents lead out. Regular family worship, in 
which family members take turns in leading out, is found in 7.5 per- 
cent of the homes of these Adventists. Personal or private devotions 
were reported by 12.5 percent of the respondents. 

Why, it might be asked, has the occurance of family worship been 
so minimally followed by Adventists? Work, educational pursuits, 
community interests, entertainment and recreation have all tended to 
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draw people outside of the home for extended periods of time. Planning 
for a time when the entire family can be together is a real problem. The 
net result of the many and varied tasks and pursuits followed by family 
members has been to reduce the time for togetherness. We live in a 
time when society emphasizes individualism and self-fulfillment as ac- 
ceptable goals. Intrafamily fellowship, as well as worship practices, 
have suffered as a consequence. 

When the question of worship practices was asked of over 2,000 
Adventist youth by one of the authors in a separate study during the 
1960's, only 42.0 % then reported family worship either regularly or ir- 
regularly in their homes. This figure is larger than that reported by 
Adventist parents almost two decades later. A mitigating factor might 
be that some of the respondents in the present study were widowed, 
divorced, or living in a home where the mate was not a Christian, and 
therefore conducted private devotions to maintain their own spiritual 
life. 

If one adds all those who do not have worship, have it rarely or ir- 
regularly, only at the beginning and end of the Sabbath, or who did 
not respond, the cummulative total is close to half of the respondents. 
The practice of maintaining a family alter is not observed in a great 
many Adventist homes. 

When the question of family worship has been raised in Family 
Enrichment Seminars, the following explanations are often given: (1) 
It is impossible to find a time when all the family can be together. (2) 
Some family members are asleep when others have to leave for work or 
school. (3) Members get home at different hours and have different 
responsibilities during the evening hours. (4) The materials used are 
usually geared to the youngest member(s) of the family; it is difficult to 
find material that appeals to all members or that will hold their interest 
on a daily basis. (5) The struggle to force or coerce each one of the 
children to be present or to participate is too much trouble, so we have 
given up trying except for those who are interested. (6) When children 
grow older, each one is working on a different time schedule, so daily 
worship is discontinued and sunset services to mark the beginning and 
the end of Sabbath are about all that can be managed collectively. (7) 
There is a tendency to rely on books and prepared worship material; 
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worship and prayer is a mere reading exercise which loses its personal 
touch and spontaneity. (8) Many parents work in denominational in- 
stitutions and their children go to denominational schools. The day 
begins with morning worship in both these situations, so early devo- 
tions slip from the home to the school or the place of work. (9) Many 
report that interruptions at worship time are too hard to handle. Phone 
calls come from friends and playmates; calls related to work and the 
following day's activities seem to disrupt and destroy the spirit of wor- 
ship. (10) Children's favorite TV programs come at worship time and 
the amount of conflict is too hard to handle. 

It seems that family worship has fallen a victim of default rather 
than as a result of deliberate design. Most church members report feel- 
ing that family worship is very important but confess that they just 
can't maintain it on a regular daily basis. Working rather closely with 
the Family Enrichment Seminars has led the authors to conclude that 
even the statistics drawn from Table 3-9 may be on the conservative 
side. 

The Eastern region stood out most consistently as the area where 
no family worship was conducted. Respondents from the Midwest 
reported a greater proportion of families having worship on a regular 
basis. The midwest also led in sundown worships on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings. Urban church members were more apt to report that 
they did not have worship or practice it irregularly. 

SPIRITUALITY AND RELIGIOSITY OF ADVEN- 

TIST FAMILIES. The questionnaire attempted to measure two 
other dimensions of religious family life. One question was designed to 
measure religiosity and another to get responses on the subject of 
spirituality. Religiosity was defined as the practice of doing religious 
things like attending church, prayer meeting, paying tithes and observ- 
ing diet practices advocated by the church, etc.. The other area was 
termed spirituality, which was defined as one's perceived relationship 
with Christ as felt by the individual. Its measureability is tied to the 
concept that nothing ought to assume a place of greater importance in 
life than harmony with God and his will. Spirituality also includes a 
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steady and consistent endeavor to bring one's life into conformity with 
the inner consciousness or the dictates of God's Holy Spirit. 

How did the respondents evaluate themselves in terms of religios- 
ity and spirituality? The findings are reported in Table 3-10: 

Table 3-10 
Responses for Religiosity and Spirituality, by Sex 



Religiosity Spirituality 

Husbands Wives Husbands Wives 

No. % No. % No. % No. ?i 



Low 


25 2.6 


27 2.6 


52 5.6 


71 6.6 


Medium 


162 17.5 


170 15.9 


431 46.5 


487 45.4 


High 


720 77.7 


836 77.9 


418 45.1 


463 43.2 


No response 


20 2.2 


39 3.6 


26 2.8 


51 4.8 


TOTALS 


927 100.0 


1072 100.0 


927 100.0 


1072 100.0 



All 1,999 respondents are included in this table since religiosity 
and spirituality are really self perceptions. On the religiosity scale, 
almost four fifths of both the husbands and wives gave themselves the 
highest ranking in doing religious things. Only 2.6 percent placed 
themselves at the low end of the scale. This, of course, confirms the fact 
that Adventists tend to regard themselves as very religious people. They 
measure their religious experience by their carefulness to observe the 
religious practices connected with corporate worship, especially in 
those areas where there is high visibility in the eyes of co-religionists. 

Both husbands and wives placed themselves just about even in 
their self evaluations here. Urban church members rated themselves 
the lowest of the church types. Members of small town-rural churches 
rated themselves highest. One reason for this difference might be that 
urban churches have large memberships and the individual might ra- 
tionalize that his absence would not affect the rest of the congregation. 
Rural area churches are small and the presence of each member is vital. 
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The spirituality scale has been placed beside the religiosity scale so 
comparisons can be easily made. It can be immediately seen that both 
husbands and wives saw themselves more toward the low and medium 
side than toward the high part of the scale. On the questionnaire item 
asking for the respondents to rank themselves, spirituality was identi- 
fied as "The Spirit of Christ seems present in home and personal lives." 

Husbands gave themselves higher marks on spirituality than did 

their wives. Members of urban congregations gave themselves the 
lowest ratings. Small-town rural church members gave a larger pro- 
portion of high ratings. Members from the West and Midwest rated 
lower than did those from the East, but variations by church type or by 
region were too small to be statistically significant. 

DEMONSTRATION OF WARMTH AND AFFEC- 
TION IN THE FAMILY. Warmth and affection in a family must 
be expressed before it can be experienced. When it is experienced, the 
home provides a more favorable climate in which individual growth 
and development can take place. The strength as well as the quality of 
family bonds is influenced by the amount of warmth and affection that 
is expressed. Love, in a recognizably expressed form, teaches the values 

of confidence, trust, and respect. 

Three fifths of the respondents (60.0%) rated their homes high in 
the demonstration of warmth and affection. An additional third 
(34.9%) placed themselves at the midpoint on the scale. Only five per- 
cent (5.1%) classified their family's expression of warmth and affection 
as low in this regard. While a large number of respondents seemed to 
be satisfied with this ingredient of family life it would be well to take 
another look at the relatively large number who felt that there was 
room for improvement. Combining the medium and low responses, 
there was a total of 40.0% who were not quite satisfied that enough 
warmth and affection was being expressed in their homes. The lowest 
five percent, in a sense, were saying that these qualities were absent 
from their families as far as being a tangible force on family members 
was concerned. 

Men and women were about evenly divided in their responses. 
There was a slight tendency for husbands to choose the higher ratings. 
Western families gave the highest proportion of top ratings. Members 
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from the East had a greater tendency to choose low ratings. Institu- 
tional church members returned the highest ratings while those from 
small-town rural churches gave the lowest. 

THE CELEBRATION OF BIRTHDAYS AND OTHER 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Many of the most treasured 
memories of family members include birthdays and other special 
events that were observed and celebrated by their families. This is 
when the cameras are brought out and events are recorded in personal 
diaries. These are the occasions when other family members and close 
friends are invited to share the joys of the occasion. Gifts, cards, 
greetings and congratulations are exchanged. Individuals feel warm 
and open to one another. Some families develop special rituals to fit 
such occasions and these are looked forward to with great anticipation 
from year to year. Table 3-11 reports the extent to which special events 
are celebrated in the homes of Adventists included in this study. 

Table 3-11 
The Celebration of Birthdays and other Special Events 



Occasions Celebrated Husbands Wives Totals Percent 

Nothing Celebrated 31 29 60 3.0 

All Special Occasions 440 522 962 48.1 

Only Birthdays 

Only Religious Events 

Only National Holidays 

Only Anniversaires 

Only the Sabbath 

At Homes of Relatives 

and Friends 
Other 
No response 

TOTALS 927 1,072 1,999 100.0 
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70 


132 


6.6 


48 


61 


109 


5.4 


4 


3 


7 


0.3 


15 


13 


28 


1.4 


34 


31 


65 


3.3 


79 


111 


190 


9.5 


151 


178 


329 


16.5 


63 


54 


117 


5.9 
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The table discloses that Adventists in general celebrate every occa- 
sion that comes along. Almost half of them support this position 
(48.1%); only 3.0% said they never celebrate anything. However, one 
might add to that latter figure those who celebrate the Sabbath (3.3%) 
and those who observe holidays with a religious significance (5.4%) to 
arrive at a figure of 11.7% who apparently do not brighten up birth- 
days or anniversaries by any marked festivities. Another 9.5 percent 
say they celebrate whatever their relatives are celebrating, which sug- 
gests that they do not take the initiative but join in festivities initiated 
by others. The most plausable explanation for both these limited pat- 
terns might lie in the age level of many of the respondents. Younger 
married people might be in that category where families stage birthday 
and other celebrations. Older people would be less likely to celebrate 
family occasions. 

RECREATION IN THE ADVENTIST FAMILY. Most 
people welcome a change of pace or a break now and then from the 
routine patterns of work, study or other scheduled activities. The next 
question examined in the study tried to explore what kinds of activities 
occurred during leisure or unscheduled time. For purposes of conve- 
nience in analysis, activities were grouped into the kinds of things that 
were generally done within or very near to the home. Secondly there 
were the kinds of things that people do away from the home environ- 
ment. 

Only 2.0% of the respondents said that they did not do anything 
for recreation. If those recreational activities that go on at home such 
as reading, talking, table games or watching television are added 
together they make up about one quarter of the sample (25. 1 % ) . About 
one third (33.2 % ) do the kinds of things that are done away from home 
such as activity sports and going on picnics, etc. The most popular ac- 
tivity seemed to be going on picnics (22.1%) 

About one fifth of the respondents (21.9%) said that each in- 
dividual chooses his or her own recreational activities, which tends to 
be fragmentary as far as the family unit is concerned. Family group ac- 
tivity, such as a picnic, is only slightly larger as a category. Grouping 
the responses into the kinds of recreational activities that would tend to 
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bring family members together as participants such as activity sports, 
table games and picnics, it was found that 45.3% of the respondents 
use recreational time for this type of activity. Less than half of the 
Adventists sampled said they find their recreation doing things together 
with family members. 

Seventeen percent of respondents were not satisfied with the 
categories listed and chose to write in responses. Most of these com- 
ments had to do with spectator sports, such as watching commercial or 
professional teams, or going to concerts, cinemas, lectures and other 
cultural events. 

The activities that seem to be most popular among Eastern 
respondents were picnicing and watching television. The Western par- 
ticipants seem to prefer playing active sports and watching professional 
teams play. Playing table type games and going on picnics were also 
popular in the West. The East seemed to have more people who chose 
reading as recreation. In the Midwest picnics and active sports were 
popular. Adventist in urban churches reported more time spent in 
discussion and conversation. Institutional church members prefered 
table games. Small-town rural people chose picnics and television. 

HOW VACATION TIME IS SPENT. Leisure time activities 
involve a few hours or a few days at most. Vacations, however, may 
cover a period of two weeks to a month in which a family is able to 
choose any activity it wishes that falls within the framework of family 
finances and interests. More and more Americans are following a vaca- 
tion pattern that takes them away from the home, and perhaps in most 
cases from the region in which the family resides. Adventist families 
are no exception. 

As far as specific activities are concerned, many Adventists 
reported that they spent vacation time visiting friends and relatives 
(39.6%). Sixteen percent of them rented cabins at a seaside, lakeside or 
mountain recreational area. Another 15 percent said they camp, rent 
trailers, or pitch tents in national parks and camping areas. The three 
activities — visiting relatives, staying at resorts and camping — repre- 
sented a total of 56.3 % of the responses that would most likely include 
all the family members. About 6 percent of the respondents indicated 
they never take vacations. 
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More respondents from the East and West reported taking no 
vacations. Those from the Midwest prefered visiting friends and 
relatives, camping or travelling. Residents from the West prefered 
camping in parks and in private camps rather than going to commer- 
cially developed resorts. Those from the East reported they prefer 
resort areas by a lakeside, in the mountians or alone along the seashore. 
Members from urban churches indicated a preference for beaches and 
resort areas, no doubt as a change from the environment of the city. 
Those from institutional and small town churches indicated a 
preference for camping or visiting relatives. 

TIME SPENT WITH FAMILIES. This portion of the ques- 
tionnaire asked respondents to report on the amount of time they spent 
with their families as compared to the amount of time they have 
available to spend. A closely related question dealt with the quality of 
the activities that occupy the time that they spent with their families. 
Most families reported that they do not spend enough time together. 
They also reported that they feel that family life would improve ap- 
preciably if they did spend more time together. Some, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that more time spent together would not be pro- 
fitable but would only create strain and tension between parents and 
children. Others expressed divided opinions as to whether a husband 
and wife should spend the major portion of time available with one 
another or with the children. 

More than half of the respondents gave themselves high marks 
(51 .8 % ) on spending all the time available with their families. Another 
very large segment of responses fell at the midpoint of the scale 
(42.0%). Six percent (5.9%) gave themselves the lowest ratings on the 
amount of time spent together as families compared with what might 
have been available. On the positive side of this question, it was found 
that more than half the Adventist respondents felt they were spending 
about as much time as possible with their families. Almost as large a 
number felt, however, that they were falling short of the ideal and 
could spend more time with their families. 
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FAMILY TASTE FOR CLASSICAL MUSIC AND 
ART FORMS. Over half of the respondents (55.6%) rated their 
preference for classical music and art at only medium. This figure, 
when combined with those who chose to give low ratings to classical 
forms in music and art, suggests that 67.2% rate their tastes for the 
classical as medium or less. Members of urban and rural congregations 
alike gave low ratings here. Institutional church members reported 
medium to high ratings. Those from the East and West gave higher 
ratings than those from the Midwest. One reason for the low rating of 
classical forms is that the church has tended to look with disfavor on 
liturgical types of religious music as well as opera. Those who live in an 
institutional setting may have developed some taste for the classical 
because of more exposure to it. On the other hand, when asked to rate 
contemporary music, institutionally affiliated members rated that 
higher also. It may be that they have learned to enjoy music more than 
church members in other types of congregations. 

ADVENTIST CONTACT WITH NEIGHBORS. Adven- 
tists face something of a paradox in dealing with their neighbors. On 
the one hand, they are to witness in their respective communities and 
work to bring friends and neighbors to Christ. On the other hand, they 
must limit their contacts with neighbors lest they adopt non-Adventist 
patterns of living or be suspected by their fellow Adventists as being too 
involved with worldly activities. They are also very conscious of their 
standards in diet and behavior that might make them feel odd or dif- 
ferent from others. Adventists do want to be accepted as valid members 
of the community, however. 

Two fifths (39.9%) of the respondents reported low involvement 
with their neighbors; nearly half report medium contact. Almost eight 
percent (7.8%) of them marked high involvement with neighbors. This 
means that over half of the respondents felt that they had limited or 
restricted contact with neighbors. Females tended to rate neighborly 
involvement lower than males. Respondents from the West rated 
higher. Urban congregational members rated lowest in neighboring 
while small-town rural members rated highest. 
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HAPPINESS IN THE ADVENTIST FAMILY. Happi- 
ness is an extremely subjective matter but it was considered important 
enough to include two closely related questions for the respondents of 
this study to answer. No attempt was made to define happiness but 
rather to ascertain how respondents looked at their home life. They 
were asked to rank the statement "home is a happy place for everyone 
to be" on a scale of one to eight. The second related question asked for a 
similar ranking for the statement "home is a place where one never 
feels lonely." Obviously perceptions of happiness and loneliness vary 
from person to person and from home to home, but it is what the 
respondents perceive the home to be in these terms that is important. 
Collapsing the one to eight scale divided the respondents into the 
three categories of low, medium and high, as detailed in Table 3-12: 

Table 3-12 
Perceptions of Happiness in the Home 

Number Percent 

Low 77 3.9 

Medium 500 24.9 

High 1,366 68.2 

No response 61 3.0 

TOTALS 2,004 100.0 



That 68.2 percent of these Adventists ranked their home life as 
high in happiness is worthy of note. A quarter of the respondents in- 
dicated only a medium response, however. Wives tended to rate 
satisfaction with home happiness slightly lower than husbands. Those 
from the East rated it lower than those from the Midwest, while those 
from the West rated it lowest. The potential for family disorganization 
is thus greater in the West, a fact which analysis of the data gathered 
on Adventist divorces confirms. There was little difference between 
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those in urban, institutional or rural congregations, except that rural 
Adventists rated themselves in the high category just a little less often 
than the others. The difference was very small, however. 

Table 3-13 
Home is a Place Where One Never Feels Lonely 



Number Percent 

Low 236 11.8 

Medium 497 24.8 

High 1,183 59.0 

No response 88 4.4 

TOTALS 2,004 100.0 

While the medium category of responses is practically the same as 
the response found in Table 3-12, the percentages of those who ranked 
their homes in the low category is larger while the percentage who 
ranked their homes in the high category is smaller. It is possible to feel 
isolated and lonely even in the home. While respondents affirmed that 
home is by-in-large a happy place, they could not affirm that they 
never felt lonely in the home. 

Wives tended to be lonelier than husbands, which is not too sur- 
prising since the husbands' work provides more extensive contacts out- 
side the home. Midwesterners reported less loneliness while those in the 
East rated it higher. Urban members expressed more loneliness in the 
home than those in institutional congregations, while rural members 
felt the most secure in the companionship of their families. 

SUMMARY. In summary one might say that the qualities and 
characteristics of Adventist families in the United States generally con- 
form to the pattern of other family units in American society. In basic 
areas where the church holds a specific view which varies from 
society's accepted norms, about a third to a half of Adventist families 
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have tended to make accommodations which move them away from 
the teachings of their denomination and closer to the mainstream of 
contemporary American life. This is especially noted in areas such as 
the practice of holding daily family worship. In the choice of contem- 
porary music and art forms, recreational activity, vacation patterns 
and attitudes toward material possessions, Adventists do not differ 
greatly from the average American family. 

Differences between Adventist family units and contemporary 
society are particularly significant in such matters as dating and 
mating patterns, views on sex and the nature of the marriage bond, 
divorce, patterns of family organization, and religiosity as expressed in 
the number of religious things done to confirm adherence to the faith. 
Adventists are also more isolated from their neighbors in the commu- 
nity, prefering to limit their contacts carefully to those whom they 
think they might help spiritually. 

Areas that suggest the need for additional effort, and perhaps 
counseling, center around finding ways of enriching the spiritual 
dimensions of family life. Study needs to be given on how to make 
family worship more meaningful. More emphasis on interfaith contacts 
and neighborliness at the local community level are indicated. The 
church needs to open its services to others in the community and 
develop programs designed to strengthen and widen community ties. 
Evangelism ought not to be neglected, but it should not be substituted 
for more work at the local community level. 
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NOTES. 



'Ellen White says, "Society is composed of families. . . The well being of 
society, the success of the church, the prosperity of the nation, depend upon 
home influences." -Ellen G. White, The Adventist Home. Nashville: Southern 
Publishing Association, 1952, p. 15. 

'Ellen White notes that, "It is often the case that parents are not careful to 
surround their children with the right influences. In choosing a home they think 
more of their worldly interest than of the moral and social atmosphere, and the 
children form associations that are unfavorable to the development of piety and 
the formation of right characters. . ." Ibid p. 136 ff. 

'Again Ellen White says, "One well ordered, well-disciplined family tells 
more on behalf of Christianity than all the sermons that can be preached." Ibid. 
p. 32. 

*The relationship between the place of the wedding and marital stability has 
been researched by Locke. He noted that being married by a justice of the peace 
was not preferred in American culture and was associated with maladjustment 
in marriage. On the other hand marriage at home, at church, or at a minister's 
home was preferred, and was associated with marital success. See Harvey J. 
Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Comparison of a Divorced and a 
Happily Married Group. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951, p. 238. 

'Locke found that the belief among Americans was that the husband should 
be older, but not too much older than the wife. In happy marriages he noted 
that husbands were from one to three years older than their wives. If men were 
much older than that, the prospects of adjustment were found to be un- 
favorable. Ibid., pp. 103, 104. Terman found that a three to five year age dif- 
ference with the husband being the older mate produced the top happiness 
scores in his research. Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Hap- 
piness. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, pp. 183-187. Both of 
these studies are, of course, quite old but they are still cited in the literature 
because of their unique focus on adjustment and happiness in marriage. 

•William R. Catton Jr. and R. J. Smircich, "A Comparison of Mathematical 
Models for the Effect of Residential Propinquity on Mate Selection," American 
Sociological Review, August, 1964, 29, pp. 522-529, found the same ecological 
distribution as in previous studies when they proved statistically that the 
number of potential mates decreases with distance from the home residence. 

'James Bossard, "Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection," 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1932, p. 222. 
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•Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family As Process and Institution. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1963, pp. 420, 421. 

'Ellen G. White, Op. Cit. pp. 162-166. 

'°C. C. Crider, Adventist Youth in a Decade of Transition. An unpublished 
manuscript of a thirteen year study of college age Adventist youth. Andrews 
University, 1973. 

"Malachi 3:8-12. 
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INTRODUCTION. Marriage involves two people who live and 
work together to achieve the intimacy of a very close relationship. An 
important component of how that relationship develops, as well as its 
overall stability, depends on how the partners feel about themselves 
and each other. Choosing a life mate is not a random choice. It is based 
on a perception of qualities that either complement one's own per- 
sonality, or meet certain personal needs in what Robert Winch called 
the theory of complementary needs.' In other words, the relationship 
that leads to marriage and continues to sustain it is grounded in an 
awareness of what kind of a person one is, as well as an awareness and 
appreciation of the kind of a person one's mate is. Liking the other per- 
son preceeds loving that person. 

Marriage has come increasingly to rest upon the involvement and 
commitment of the partners to each other on a personal basis. What is 
important is not the playing of established institutionalized marital 
roles but rather the happiness and individual satisfaction that is de- 
rived from the relationship. Sherwood and Scherer make this point 
when they write: 

What is clear to us is that what happens in a marriage today is no 
longer simply two people attempting to fulfill expectations established 
for them by others - e.g., society, parents, or Good Housekeeping. A 
marriage is more than ever a consequence of the dynamic interplay of 
the unique and changing needs, expectations, and skills of the two par- 
ties themselves.' 

What this means, of course, is that the contemporary marriage rela- 
tionship is capable of moving to the level of the superlative; either it 
can produce greater enrichment and happiness than the partners have 
ever known before, or it is frought with the potential of greater unhap- 
piness than they have ever known. Divorce is too often seen as the only 
way out of such unhappiness. 
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If the element of affection is one of the main surviving functions of 
the family, and in the writer's judgment this seems to be the case, then 
the ability to "share information and negotiate expectations"' is crucial 
at the beginning of the relationship. Sherwood and Scherer are very 
succinct in their observation that: 

Every relationship, even the most casual one, begins with gathering 
data or information (the word, dating, itself sounds suspiciously like 
collecting data). As two people get to know each other, they learn 
things about the other's likes and dislikes, attitudes and opinions, and 
their characteristic behaviors. Furthermore, each learns a little about 
the other's view of himself or herself and something of his or her world 
view. ... In fact, they are not likely to have subsequent dates unless 
each is satisfied that the other possesses certain attributes which are im- 
portant to him or to her (or unless the probabilities of that are suffi- 
ciently high).* 

Reasoning suggests that spouses continue to be concerned about 
the important facets of personality and character which led to their 
relationship in the first place. That does not mean that partners 
deliberately monitor each other's attitudes and actions, for playing 
policeman is inimical to the best interests of love and happiness. Nag- 
ging often follows where one spouse plays the policeman's role, and 
such nagging is resented. In a more indirect and quiet way, however, 
marriage partners do conduct an inventory of themselves and their 
mates. It may be an ongoing, daily appraisal of the relationship by 
some, or merely a periodic monitoring by others. However it may come 
about, such an assessment is part of the ongoing marital relationship 
and should be studied. 

In this section of the research, the authors attempted to have the 
TiSspondents rate themselves and their spouses. The questions covered 
twelve areas, organized logically under three major headings, with 
four characteristics or traits involved under each heading. The major 
headings and traits are as follows: 

I Personal Traits 

1. Courtesy/kindness 

2. Personal habits/ grooming 

3. Attractiveness 

4. Poise under stress 
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II Marriage Traits 

1. Affection 

2. Communication 

3. Cooperation 

4. Providing for the family 

III Religious/ethical Traits 

1. Honesty/integrity 

2. Consistency of family norms and behavior 

3. Spirituality/religiosity 

4. Reputation in neighborhood/church 

In order to assure greater objectivity, the twelve traits or 
characteristics were not arranged in the order indicated above but 
were intermixed with each other so that each trait would be assessed 
without a sequential arrangement to introduce bias. The respondents 
were asked to rate themselves and to rate their mates as well on each of 
the traits or characteristics. Furthermore, they were asked to rate what 
they saw as the reality of the situation, not what they felt ought to be. 
In each instance, an eight point scale was provided for the response 
with one the lowest and most undesirable perception of the reality and 
eight being the highest and most desirable. After tabulating the 
responses on these scales and noting their distribution, they were then 
recoded into one of three conventional categories, low, medium, and 
high. The low designation included responses one to three, medium 
covered responses four through six, and high represented the seven and 
eight responses. The analysis follows. 

PERSONAL TRAITS OR CHARACTERISTICS. The 

factors listed under personal traits may all have been involved in the 
initial attraction of the partners to each other and played a significant 
role in the developing feelings of affection and love which led to mar- 
riage. For this reason the responses in this section say something about 
the basis for the continuing relationship of the couple. 

The first item examined was the trait of courtesy, a trait which in- 
volves politeness and consideration for the thoughts and concerns of 
other persons. The word "courtesy" itself has an interesting etymology 
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suggesting courtlike manners as a mode of behavior. While many forms 
of courtesy in the past involved certain role behaviors, particularly for 
the male, contemporary usage implies a less formal involvement in in- 
terpersonal relations. The term still refers, however, to being con- 
siderate and concerned with others. 

In the second trait, personal habits, grooming and body care, the 
authors were attempting to assess the concern and effort that the in- 
dividual puts into making a positive personal appearance. One of the 
stereotypes that exists regarding the spousal relationship contrasts the 
courtship days, when grooming and body care seem to be emphasized 
to make the best possible appearance to the other, and the marital ex- 
perience, when less effort is likely to be made in this area. The classic 
illustration of the latter portrays the wife in her bathrobe, with her 
hair in curlers, seated across the breakfast table from the husband, 
whose hair is uncombed and whose whiskers have not yet been shaved. 
How did the respondents see each other, and how did they perceive 
themselves on this trait? 

Attractiveness was the third of the personal traits, and in a very 
real sense represents an extension of the second trait. Perhaps it may be 
thought of in terms of the end product of the grooming and body care 
trait. It would thus represent an assessment by the respondent of his or 
her spouse in terms of pride in personal appearance. Likewise there 
would also be a self-perception of the image which the respondent 
thinks that he or she projects. Americans have certain stereotypes as to 
what is thought to be attractive including such things as proper dress 
and matching accessories. Such stereotypes may seem rather arbitrary 
but the individual cannot help but know about what is considered at- 
tractive, and such knowledge influences his or her own thought pat- 
terns considerably. Needless to say, this is an important trait since 
society seems to be very concerned about proper appearance. 

Lastly the respondents were asked to evaluate their spouse's poise 
under stress, and then to report a self -perception of their own behavior 
under stress. Given the extensive social and economic changes which 
are continually occurring in the United States, this trait represents a 
summation of all behavioral patterns on the interpersonal level. It is 
not easy to remain calm and in control of oneself in the face of the 
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many challenges which are encountered continually. Society seems to 
produce stress on individuals, with each age level experiencing its own 
unique stress or stresses. Sometimes the stress encountered is direct and 
open while in many instances it is indirect and subtle. Certainly the 
husband- wife relationship is affected by stress. Being able to meet these 
stresses and strains is what is implied in the idea of poise in a situation 
of difficulty. 

Table 4-1 presents the percentage responses for the personal traits 
of the respondents. In analyzing these traits or characteristics the data 
indicates that husbands were more generous in placing their wives in 
the high category than wives were in assessing their husbands. In fact, 
husbands were more generous in placing their wives in the high 
category for each of the personal traits considered except for the trait of 
poise under stress. In the self-perceptions made by respondents, 
husbands placed themselves in a slightly less favorable position as far as 
the high designation was concerned, except for the last characteristic, 
where they saw themselves as being in possession of greater poise in a 
time of stress than their wives. Wives, too, saw their husbands as more 
likely to be in control in a stressful situation. 

The tendency for husbands to rate their wives as higher in almost 
every trait or characteristic could be seen in chauvinist terms.. 
However, this is not likely to be a valid explanation because cultural 
norms are involved and must be considered. Certainly men are not 
taught to be rude and sloppy. It is, nonetheless, a norm of American 
society which suggests that women become ladies to the extent that 
these traits of personality are emphasized, even to a greater degree 
than the norm that men should observe them to be identified as 
gentlemen. Men are expected to be brave, strong, and able to cope, 
with the thrust of their early training moving them in that direction. 

This may be an oversimplification. Obviously, men may be and 
are courteous, concerned with personal habits, grooming, and body 
care, and are concerned with personal appearance in their everyday 
lives. Likewise, women can and do cope with stress. The data reminds 
us of this. It is desirable to reiterate what is an essential thrust of nor- 
mative social and cultural training in America as a partial explanation 
of these findings. 
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There is another consideration which should be kept in mind in 
looking at the poise- under-stress trait. While both spouses tended to see 
the husband as more in control in a stressful situation, the table shows 
that this trait had the smallest percentages of response in the high 
category, and a higher percentage of responses in both the medium and 
low categories than was found for the other traits listed. Between 44 
and 51 percent of the responses were checked in the high category as 
contrasted to 65 to 85 percent responses in the high category for the 
other traits. Why should this be the case? 

In approaching this question it is important to differentiate be- 
tween poise in facing external stress and in facing stressful situations 
which arise in the family. It may be that the respondents saw the hus- 
band as more poised under stress in terms of external threats and pro- 
blems. Here indeed the typical male role of braveness and ability to 
cope would be expected by both husbands and wives, given prevailing 
cultural norms. The husband typically has been assigned the in- 
strumental role in the family, a role which relates the family unit to the 
larger society. His major responsibility is that he care for his family, 
both in terms of its needs and in the face of external threats. 

While poise under stress may be looked at in that light it may also 
be seen in terms of intrafamily relationships. Where disagreements and 
discord within the home arise, as in the husband-wife relationship or 
the father-child relationship, the poise perceived for an external stress 
situation does not always hold up. Specific areas of conflict are ana- 
lyzed in chapter 9. This may be a partial reason why the medium and 
low responses are much greater for this trait than the medium and low 
responses for the other traits in this category. 

The table reveals some interesting observations concerning the 
self-perceptions of attractiveness. While more wives than husbands 
failed to respond, the combined "no response" was approximately 12 
percent, the largest in the Personal Traits category. In addition, about 
5 percent of the wives rated themselves in the low category in regard to 
their self-perceptions of attractiveness, with 3 percent of the men doing 
likewise. Whether this represents a large amount of humility or 
something else is not known. 
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The personal traits were analyzed by geographical regions with 
the results being reported in Table 4-2. As the table indicates the 
perceptions of the mate's courtesy were about the same in the high 
category for all three regions with about 70 percent of the respondents 
reporting in the high category. Likewise, personal habits and grooming 
were about the same for all three regions, with about 80 percent of the 
respondents reporting in the high category. Perceptions of the spouse's 
attractiveness were slightly higher in the Mid-west compared with 
those from the South and East and from the West. The poise-under- 
stress trait again saw the smallest percentage of responses in the high 
category, but there was little difference between regions on this trait. 

In self-perceptions, the courtesy trait was approximately the same 
for all three regions. In the personal habits and grooming trait, self- 
perceptions were slightly higher in the South and East, and thus lower 
for the Midwest and West. Attractiveness was slightly lower for the 
West. 

What is attractive, of course, and perceptions concerning personal 
habits, grooming and body care will vary by regions. What is attrac- 
tive in one region does not set the standard for all regions any more 
than any one region should be the norm for others in any of the traits. 

The analysis was extended to see whether there were differences 
between urban, institutional, and small town Adventists. The findings 
are reported in Table 4-3. 

While the percentage differences are small, it can be noted that, 
with the exception of self-perceptions of courtesy and of personal habits 
and grooming, institutional Adventists tend to place themselves more 
often in the high category for each of the personal traits listed. In the 
two exceptions noted, urban Adventists were slightly more apt to rate 
themselves in the high category. In all other responses they were second 
in terms of high category responses. 

From a sociological point of view, this is not difficult to under- 
stand. Adventists in an institutional setting have numerous contacts 
with both Adventists and non-Adventists in doing their assigned jobs. 
Personal grooming and attractiveness are important because the 
church's image is portrayed in such contacts. Because of the 
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impersonality of the urban setting and the daily contact with large 
numbers of people, extensive knowledge of others on the individual 
level is not possible. Other means of projecting personal worth must be 
emphasized. These traits of courtesy and personal grooming then tend 
to become more important. They are less important among small town 
respondents where more personal acquaintances and greater interac- 
tion may likely be found. 

MARRIAGE TRAITS OR CHARACTERISTICS. A se 

cond grouping of traits or characterists involve those matters which 
directly relate to and may contribute to the stability of the ongoing 
marriage relationship. Without doubt, many traits could be said to be 
involved in marital stability, but in the interests of brevity the writers 
attempted to look at only four of them in this research. 

Affection, as a basic trait of spousal stability, was examined first. 
Affection is a state of mind, a disposition to care for someone because 
you feel a sense of attachment and concern for that person. It is a 
positive attitude which moves a step beyond liking that person. Re- 
spondents could have been asked to evaluate their mates and then to 
look at themselves in terms of the concept of love, but the responses 
would not have been honest very likely. To admit less than a full loving 
commitment would have been an admission of marital coolness, if not 
coldness, and thus an admission of failure, given the stress on love in 
modern society. Affection seemed a much more appropriate term to 
use. In truth, of course, affection is a component of love and thus gets 
into an assessment of involvement and concern. 

Communication was included in the questionnaire as another trait 
which is important in marriage. Communication is more than merely 
talking to another person, although unfortunately this is the limited 
conception that many have on what is involved. Possessing this trait is 
an art, a skill that may be developed. It occurs only when a person fully 
listens to what the other person is saying and then responds to what is 
said, to which the first person responds again, etc. Such communica- 
tion may be verbal or non-verbal, but the dynamics of reciprocal inter- 
change are nonetheless present in either case. How well did the 
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respondents think their spouses communicated and how well did they 
think they were able and willing to communicate? 

As a third trait the area of cooperation in marriages was examined. 
Implied in this trait is the idea of working together to attain a com- 
monly held goal. In the spousal relationship the goals held could be 
almost as far reaching and variable as the number of couples involved 
in the survey, and each couple might also have multiple goals which 
were important to them. No attempt was made to single out these goals 
but simply to assess the joint effort which was put forward to meet the 
goals, whatever they happened to be. It was thought that while the 
cooperative venture might vary depending on the importance of the 
goals held by each spouse, respondents would answer in terms of the 
overall perception of mutual effort and co-responsibility. 

Finally, providing for the family in a material way was listed as 
the fourth trait or characteristic. While this might be viewed as the 
responsibility of the husband and father in the traditional view of the 
family, it is true nonetheless that the wife and mother often helps pro- 
vide for the family as well. She may supplement her husband's income 
by working outside of the home or she and her husband may see her 
role primarily as a homemaker caring for the needs of the home. 

Table 4-4 summarizes the percentage responses for the marriage 
traits of partners. The first observation that may be made is the general 
tendency to rate both the spouse and oneself with less generosity. Ac- 
cordingly, the findings show higher percentages in the medium 
category especially, and also in the low category. The traits being con- 
sidered are different, of course, but this suggests that both self- 
perceptions and the perceptions of one's mate have been evaluated 
downward because they deal with the realities of an ongoing relation- 
ship where there are day-by-day problems that must be met and dealt 
with as partners. 

Interestingly enough, slightly more wives (60.6%) tended to see 
their husbands as affectionate and warm than husbands' perception of 
their wives (58.6%) in this regard. Almost a third of the husbands and 
a fourth of the wives rated their mates in the medium category. In a 
rather disturbing statistic 8.6 percent of the husbands and 9.1 percent 
of the wives rated their spouses in the low category as far as affection 
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CHAPTER 4 



and warmth were concerned. No responses were received from 2.3 per- 
cent of the husbands and 4.5 percent of the wives on this question. 
While this could have been an oversight for some, it may be that the no 
response figures could easily be added to the low category since couples 
with a reasonable degree of happiness would not be so likely to refrain 
from indicating their affection. If this assumption is correct, it would 
suggest that from 10 to 15 percent of Adventist couples fall into the low 
category here. 

Cuber and Harroff* have discussed what they call "Utilitarian 
Marriages" and "Intrinsic Marriages", and in fairness to this discussion 
the difference should be noted. When using the phrase "Utilitarian 
Marriage" they refer to any marriage which is established or main- 
tained for purposes other than the expression of an intimate, highly im- 
portant, personal relationship between a husband and wife. In other 
words, the marriage serves a useful purpose to the mates involved for 
other than personal considerations.' Where each spouse has his own 
career or interests, for instance, or where the marriage is maintained 
because it looks better to be a married person, this would be classed as a 
Utilitarian Marriage. 

An "Intrinsic Marriage", on the other hand, is one where the 
spouses put their relationship first, and what they do or do not do is 
determined largely by its effect on their personal happiness and 
togetherness. Closeness and strong ties of affection are the hallmarks of 
such a relationship.' The intrinsically married pair find happiness, 
satisfaction, and fulfillment in being together and sharing their love at 
home. Cuber and Harroff put it this way: 

People with Intrinsic Marriages often aren't very cooperative with 
the 'community leadership'. They are harder to involve in civic and 
even in religious activities. It is not that they do not see the worth of 
such things or that they do not accept responsibilities on occasion. 
They simply scrutinize the alternatives closely. When they give up an 
evening for a civic function, they are much more likely to question 
whether this enterprise is really important. Others think them 'a little 
irresponsible' because they ask such questions and sometimes decline 
the invitation for no visibly good reason.' 

It is possible that respondents who did not answer this particular 
inquiry or who rated their relationship in the low category so far as 
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affection and warmth are concerned have what has been termed a 
Utihtarian Marriage. It is also probable that such couples, along with 
those who put themselves in the medium category, have derived less 
than full satisfaction from their marriages and need help in working 
toward a closer relationship. The combined medium, low, and no- 
response categories represent about 40 percent of the sample on this 
trait. 

Husbands were considerably more aware of the ability and will- 
ingness of their wives to communicate with them (57.9%) than wives 
saw their husbands as being able and willing to communicate (46.1 %). 
The self-perceptions likewise indicate that the wives saw themselves as 
more open to communication than did the husbands' self-perceptions. 
Just over 13 percent of the wives and just over 6 percent of the 
husbands rated their spouses in the low category on this trait. 

In the perception of the spouse's willingness to cooperate and be 
helpful, 72.5 percent of the husbands rated their wives in the high 
category while only 59.7 percent of the wives saw their husbands in the 
high category. Self -perceptions indicate that husbands saw themselves 
as being slightly more willing to help (61.5%) than suggested by the 
wives (59.7 % ) while wives slightly underestimated themselves (66.6% ) 
in comparison to what their husbands indicated about them (72.5%). 

As expected, wives were rather generous in seeing their husbands 
in the high category when it came to providing for the material needs 
of the family (79.2%). Likewise 77.0 percent of the husbands saw 
themselves as very good providers. A 66.9 percent response by 
husbands classed their wives in the high category which was closely 
matched by a 63.6 percent response from the wives judging their own 
perceptions of providing for the material needs of the home. This sug- 
gests dual working roles for husbands and wives, with both con- 
tributing to the material well-being of the home. 

An analysis of the marriage traits by geographic regions is 
presented in Table 4-5. In a number of marriage traits, Adventists from 
the West tended to rate both themselves and their mates in the high 
category less often. There are several exceptions where the percentage 
of responses are almost the same, such as the perception of the spouse's 
willingness to cooperate and help being the same response as found in 
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the Midwest, and the self-perception for the same trait being slightly 
higher than in the Midwest. The same slight edge over Midwestern 
respondents holds true for self- perceptions and perceptions of the mate 
in the providing-for-the-family trait. It would be unjustified to read 
any significance into these comparisons for the percentage responses 
are fairly comparable for each of the traits as far as the high category is 
concerned. 

Several traits with responses in the low category should be noted. 
Just over 11 percent of the Western respondents placed their spouses in 
the low category on affection and warmth. Self-perceptions here were 
lower than other regions too. If the no-response category is added to 
the low category, 13 percent to 15 percent of the Western respondents 
found difficulty in perceiving affection or warmth in their mate or 
themselves. These statistics hint at a problem with divorce, which is 
analyzed in a later chapter. The problem, in part, may be explained by 
the response figures in the low category for ability and willingness to 
communicate. Fourteen percent of the Western respondents thought 
that the spouse was not communicating effectively and 7 percent had 
the self-perception of limitation in this area. The no-response category 
in each case, if added to responses in the low category suggests an even 
larger dimension to this area of concern. This is not a problem for 
Western Adventists alone, however. Ten percent of Adventists in the 
South and East, and 8.1 percent in the Midwest also rated spousal com- 
munication in the low category. 

In Table 4-6 the Marriage Traits are presented by congregational 
types. It is of interest to note that with the exception of the respondents' 
perception of the mates' affection and warmth, the self-perceptions 
and the perceptions of the marriage mates all tend to cluster close to 
the 50 percent mark for the first two traits listed. Respondents tended 
to shift toward a medium response pattern. Even with the 57 percent to 
61 percent on perception of spousal affection, approximately 10 per- 
cent of the respondents ranked their spouses in the low category here. 
Nine to 11 percent indicated a low category on spousal willingness to 
communicate in all three congregational types. If the no-response 
figures are added to those in the low category, the seriousness of the 
problem in some marriages can be seen. 
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Willingness to cooperate and help is a little stronger in the high 
category for both perceptions of the spouse and self-perceptions in all 
three congregational types. Providing for the family materially is seen 
in the high category in all three congregational types by both respon- 
dent self- assessment and in looking at their mates. 

RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL TRAITS OR CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. In the four characteristics selected here the purpose 
was to look at the respondents in terms of how they thought they 
represented themselves in the neighborhood as persons of moral stan- 
dards and worth. Despite the widely pervasive impersonality of con- 
temporary American society, no one lives in a vacuum. Those who 
especially claim to live in harmony with religious light cast a shadow 
which others cannot help but observe. To what extent is the Adventist 
respondent a practitioner of applied religion and standards of moral 
conduct, so that the home becomes something of a witness to the 
declared beliefs of the people who live there?' 

Honesty or integrity was the first of the traits in this area. In 
parentheses by the question in the questionnaire, the phrases "I can 
trust him/her [the spouse]" and "spouse can trust me" were included to 
help clarify the nature of the response being sought. The basic elements 
of trust, moral soundness, and uprightness were thus involved, with 
the implied suggestion of purity and faithfulness to the mate being in- 
cluded. In a real sense this trait represents an important test of religious 
belief within the confines of the home itself. 

Closely related to this first characteristic, the respondents were 
asked to assess their mates and then to rate themselves on the consis- 
tency between family norms (standards) and personal behavior. It 
must be recognized, of course, that there are differences between 
families in the extent to which they adopt and utilize a given set of 
norms, such as the norms of a religious organization to which they may 
belong. Not all are equally dedicated and committed to the values and 
norms that are set forth. The objective was not to measure orthodoxy of 
belief and practice but rather to attempt to assess the consistency of 
commitment to the norms adopted by the family, whatever they were 
perceived to be. 
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Religiosity and spirituality were examined next in the research 
survey. Actually, as was pointed out in Chapter 3, there is a difference 
between the two concepts. Religiosity involves doing religious things. 
Spirituality deals with the felt relationship between self and one's God 
in terms of what ought to be and is desired. Religiosity can be studied 
empirically by noting how many times a person reads the Bible or other 
religious literature, prays, goes to religious meetings etc. while 
spirituality, by its very nature, can not be as open to empiricism. The 
two concepts are differentiated here although the respondents were not 
expected to be as analytical when asked for their assessment on this 
trait. 

Finally, it was thought important to inquire about the reputation 
of the couple in the neighborhood and in the church. Spouses were 
asked to rate their mates and then themselves on this important trait. It 
is recognized that the reputation of an individual could be high in the 
church and low in the neighborhood, and vice versa, but the re- 
searchers were not concerned so much with that differentiation as with 
the reputation factor itself. In a sense, this trait and its perception by 
respondents is important in that it provides a partial insight, at least, 
into what the Adventist self-concept may be. 

A summary of the findings on the religious and ethical traits 
described, by marital status, is found in Table 4-7. In the trait of 
honesty or integrity both self-perceptions and perceptions of one's mate 
were very largely in the high category, with responses being from 85.9 
percent to 91.6 percent. Adventists see themselves as a people of hon- 
esty and integrity. They see their mates in the same way. 

The trait of consistency between family standards and behavior, 
however, was not rated so highly. Here a little over three- fourths of the 
husbands ranked their wives as high while just over two-thirds of the 
wives ranked their husbands in this way. Self-perceptions were 
somewhat lower. The tendency was to see one's mate as well as the self, 
in the medium category if not in the high category. 

With spirituality and religiosity the percentage responses for the 
high category dropped a number of percentage points from responses 
for the other traits. Correspondingly, there was more of a tendency to 
rank both one's self and one's mate in the medium category, although 
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13.8 percent of the wives saw their husbands in the low category here. 
This, of course, could be a reflection of divided homes where one mate 
was a member of the church while the other was not, or it could reflect 
a realization that spirituality and religiosity are not viable, forceful 
factors in the home life of those who answered in this way. 

Both husbands and wives saw each other in terms of having a good 
reputation in the neighborhood and the church, and self -perceptions, 
too, are significant in the high category for this trait. Husbands did 
rate their wives somewhat higher than themselves in this regard. If one 
compares the large number of responses in the high category for 
reputation in the church and the neighborhood with the smaller per- 
cent of high responses for spirituality and religiosity, a double standard 
may be seen. Concern for the perceptions of a good reputation appear 
to mask a perceived inner lack in the lives of the respondents. 

In terms of geographic regions, the percentage responses for the 
religious and ethical traits are presented in Table 4-8. All three regions 
tended to have noteworthy ratings in the high category for the honesty 
trait. The West tended to rank slightly lower with 83.2 percent com- 
pared to the other two regions which were in the upper eighty percent 
range. That all three regions indicated over four-fifths of their 
responses in the high category is more important than the differences. 

Almost 75 percent of the Midwestern respondents placed their 
spouses in the high category for consistency between the family norms 
and behavior trait. The South and East followed with readings around 
70 percent, with the West in the mid-sixties or just above. Self- 
perceptions were only slightly lower, except for the Midwest where just 
over seven percentage points existed between the perceptions of the self 
and of the spouse for this trait. 

Religiosity and Spirituality were lower in all three regions com- 
pared with the other traits. There was little variation nation wide from 
the figure of just above 50 percent. Self-perceptions were at about the 
40 percent figure for all three regions. 

Reputation in the neighborhood and church were consistently 
high for all three regions with perceptions of the spouse's reputation at 
about 80 percent for each region, and self-perceptions ranging from 
67.1 percent in the West to 75.3 percent in the South and East. 
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As a final analysis of the religious and ethical traits, they were 
looked at in terms of the type of congregations represented in the sam- 
ple. The results are presented in Table 4-9. The responses are high for 
self-perceptions of honesty, or perceptions of the mate's honesty, in all 
three types of congregations with percentage figures in the low to the 
upper eighties. 

Institutional Adventists tended to see themselves and their mates 
as slightly more in the high category for consistency between family 
standards and behavior patterns, but the differences are not that large 
when compared to the other congregational types. Perceptions of 
spirituality were about the same for all three congregational types also 
when respondents assessed their spouses in this regard, with a slight 
edge to those in institutional churches. In self-perceptions, urban 
Adventists thought of themselves as having spirituality and religiosity 
in the high category slightly more often but the differences compared 
to the institutional and rural Adventists are minimal. 

Perceptions of the spouse's reputation in the church and 
neighborhood were around 80 percent for all three types of congrega- 
tions with self-perceptions in the upper 60 percent to the lower 70 per- 
cent range. Only a six percent difference separated the smallest percent 
figure from the highest percent in the high category. 

SUMMARY. This chapter has been concerned with how Adventist 
married couples have looked at themselves and each other in terms of 
twelve traits. These traits were divided into three categories called Per- 
sonal traits. Marriage Traits, and Religious and Ethical Traits. These, 
in turn, were analyzed by husband-wife comparisons, the geographic 
regions of the country in which they lived, and the type of congrega- 
tion to which they belonged. 

There were some traits where respondents tended to rank 
themselves and/or their mates high, such as in perceptions of honesty, 
personal habits and grooming, and providing for the family in a 
material way. There were other traits which were not rated high quite 
as much, such as poise under stress, ability and willingness to com- 
municate, and spirituality and religiosity. Generally speaking, the 
Marriage Traits tended to be ranked as high less often than the other 
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categories. Personal Traits were ranked high more frequently than the 
Marriage Traits. With the exception of spirituality and religiosity, the 
Religious and Ethical Traits tended to be ranked in the high category 
most often. There were some differences in terms of the marital role of 
the respondent, geographic regions, and congregational types for some 
of these traits. 

A caution should be inserted here in regard to interpreting the 
percentages which have been included in the tables of this chapter. It 
must be remembered that in looking at husband-wife responses by 
geographic regions and congregational types that the statistics repre- 
sent overall trends. Individual couples or churches may vary in terms 
of the degree to which they match the overall trend. There may even be 
subregional variations in the responses. It is important to understand 
the overall trends; hence the data has been analyzed and presented as it 
appears on the preceeding pages. It is equally important, however, not 
to create stereotypes in terms of any of the variables that have been 
used. 

It is in light of the trends that have been found, especially in the 
area of Marriage Traits, that specific programs of enrichment and 
growth need to be structured and conducted to help Adventist couples 
develop more meaningful relationships. 
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NOTES. 



'Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family. New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 333 and 
406. 

*John J. Sherwood and John J. Scherer, "A Model for Couples; How two can 
Grow Together," in Sherod Miller (ed.). Marriages and Families Enrichment 
Through Communication, Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1975, 
p. 14. 

'Ibid., p. 15. 

*Ibid. 

"John F. Cuber with Peggy B. Harroff, The Significant Americans. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1965. 

^Ibid., p. 109. 

'Ibid., pp. 133-135. 

'Ibid., pp. 137, 138. 

'In the book The Adventist Home by Ellen G. White, two chapters deal with 
this area. Chapter 4 is entitled, "Far-Reaching Influence of the Home", and 
Chapter 5, "A Powerful Christian Witness". Ellen White argues from a moral 
point of view what this study tried to assess empirically in looking at the quality 
of life represented by Adventist homes. 
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INTRODUCTION. An important factor which should be taken 
into consideration when analyzing a social phenomenon is the age 
variable of the respondents chosen in the sample being studied. Age is 
important as a sociological variable because it may be the source of 
significant differences in the responses of those being studied. Social 
conditions change constantly, as do attitudes toward change among 
different age groups. Until the population represented by a sample is 
looked at in this frame of reference, research efforts are usually in- 
complete. 

The significance of age lies in what it can tell about individuals 
whose socialization has essentially occurred at two points in time. In a 
very real sense, differences in perspective, if they parallel differences in 
age, may suggest something of the impact of change. Older 
respondents will be made up of people who see greater insight and 
wisdom in the values and norms which they were taught, while 
younger respondents may reflect a greater accommodation to the 
myriad of changes that have occurred in the world around them. 
Kingsley Davis, for instance, has argued that the generation gap which 
separates parents and young people in many families is a reflection of 
both change and the rate of change so that parents and youth may find 
themselves in almost two different worlds.' In a time of accelerating 
change it is reasonable to look for significant differences in the perspec- 
tives of respondents which age categories might reflect. 

The amount of experience that people have had is a factor closely 
related to age. It seems obvious that older people have had more ex- 
perience than younger people, which could provide the basis for dif- 
ferences in responses. The variety of experiences should be considered, 
too, for older people may have had opportunities which experience af- 
fords but have not taken full advantage of. Since experience is difficult 
to measure objectively, age is the variable that is usually equated with 
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it. Necessarily, there are real limitations in assessing experience from 
age alone. 

Families as well as individuals experience change oyer time. There 
is a progression of stages involved, starting vi^ith the couple by 
themselves, and then proceeding through the child-rearing stage, the 
empty nest stage, retirement, and the period where one partner may 
survive the other. It is possible to get at this empirically, at least in- 
directly, by dividing the respondents into the younger, middle-aged, 
and older categories. 

One mitigating factor in considering the age variable in this 
analysis of responses is in the common religious orientation of the 
respondents. Certain values and norms have been taught and held per- 
taining to the family in the Adventist Church. These values and norms 
have arisen out of a conservative Biblical interpretation, reinforced by 
the writings of Ellen G. White. Thus in certain areas that have been 
considered fundamentally important to the ethos of Adventism, it 
could be expected that both younger respondents and older 
respondents would say much the same thing, with little or no varia- 
tions involved that could be attributed to differences in age. This factor 
must be kept in mind to see if it really does characterize the responses 
received. 

Because of the size of the sample, a fairly large number of 
respondents were included in each of the age categories. In the first 
category respondents were asked to check if they were 20 years of age 
and under. This was followed by five year age categories, as is so often 
done in demographic analysis, with the oldest age category containing 
those who indicated that they were 56 years and older. While it is 
realized that the mid-fifties does not represent old age in a society 
where longevity comes close to or exceeds the Biblical three score and 
ten years, it was seen in the research design as a time in life where the 
couple had thought through a common value system and approach to 
living as opposed to the early years of marriage, or the active child- 
rearing years. In many cases the empty nest stage is reached in the late 
forties or early fifties so that the outlook and circumstances of family 
life are considerably different. 
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To facilitate analysis, categories were grouped into three larger 
units, looking first at those who were 30 and under, then those from 31 
to 45, and placing those 46 and older in the third group. With this divi- 
sion there were 421 respondents 30 and under, 609 between 31 and 45, 
and 961 who were 46 or over. To make valid comparisons on the basis 
of age, the computer was programmed to print the percentages in- 
volved for each of the responses in the three age groups expressed in 
terms of the total number of people and the percentage response in that 
age category. Comparisons between the three age categories are thus 
possible on a ratio basis even though the number of people in each 
category was not the same. 

MARRIAGE STABILITY AND BACKGROUND 

FACTORS. When the data for differences in the extent of divorce 
was examined, the findings were not much different from what had 
been expected. Those who reported that they had experienced divorce 
at least once in their lives were highest among the 46 and older group, 
and lowest for those 30 and under. What is seen here, of course, is the 
cumulative experience of the older respondents in contrast to the much 
shorter marital experience of those who were younger. When asked 
about their present marital status and whether or not they were 
presently divorced, it was found that the percentage of those divorced 
at the time of the study was lowest for those over 46 and highest for 
those 30 and under. This has to be regarded as very significant. 

It has been noted that the first few years of a marriage are the 
critical years in terms of its survival. If a couple can make the necessary 
adjustments to each other in establishing their relationship in those 
early years, the probability of being able to continue the marriage is 
considerably enhanced. In the writers' judgment, however, it is highly 
probable that the frequency of divorce will increase for the younger 
age groups, especially those under 30. Given the increasing complexity 
of contemporary living and the changing societal norms which have 
tended to make divorce much easier to get at the present time, this 
trend is very likely to continue or increase. It is not anticipated that 
there will be a reversal in the greater ease with which unhappy couples 
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may terminate their marriages. In fact, society is moving now in the 
direction of "no fault" divorce laws. 

It was noted in looking at the parental generation of respondents 
that in the 31 to 45 age category there was a slightly higher percentage 
of mothers who were divorced than fathers. It has generally been the 
practice in the past for women to secure the divorces for a variety of 
reasons.^ This norm too could change in the future. It is also true that 
men tend to remarry sooner than women after a divorce which tends to 
keep the ratio of divorces higher among women than for men. 

Respondents in the youngest age category were more likely to have 
had a marriage annulled, or to have separated by mutual consent, than 
those from 31 to 45. Those 46 and older were least likely to have taken 
such steps if the marriage floundered. Along with divorce, it may be 
that younger respondents are more aware of and responsive to the 
"out" possibilities for an unhappy relationship than were the older peo- 
ple in the study. 

Respondents were asked how long they had known one another 
before they became engaged. No clear pattern emerged here as far as 
the age variable was concerned except for a slightly smaller percentage 
in the 46 and over category who checked less than six months. 

The length of time between engagement and marriage presents a 
slightly different picture however. Those 30 and under were more 
likely to have been engaged from seven months to a year than were 
those in the older age categories. These findings are somewhat at odds 
with an earlier study by Koller in which he found a progressive 
shortening of time for the courtship patterns of three generations of 
Ohio women.' The probable explanation for this finding may point up 
the importance of education for the younger respondents, who likely 
have had to postpone marriage until the end of a school year. The 
policy at most Adventist colleges does not allow students to get married 
during a school term. Adventist youth are strongly encouraged to 
enroll in an Adventist college for at least some college study following 
their graduation from one of the Adventist secondary schools. 

While many of the respondents in the older age categories reported 
that they had met their spouses either at school or in the home of one of 
their parents, the younger respondents were much more likely to have 
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met their mates at school than in the church or home. This points up a 
vital function of the Adventist educational system, especially on the 
academy and college level. It may very well be that this factor is upper- 
most in the minds of pastors and parents who encourage young people 
to attend an Adventist academy or college. 

An increase in the overall importance of education for those within 
the church is reflected in another way. Respondents in the younger age 
category, and the 31 to 45 age range, identified the occupation of the 
spouse who provided the major source of family income as either pro- 
fessional or "white collar" much more frequently than those in the 46 
and over category. Older respondents, by contrast, more often 
reported the major source of family income coming from a skilled or 
semiskilled worker. This finding is in keeping with national trends, 
which stress the importance of education and the emergence of the 
white collar positions as being most desirable. The upward mobility of 
the church membership is generally enhanced by the educational 
system operated by the church. This was not unnoticed by members in 
the younger age categories in the study. 

SUBJECTIVE AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF 
THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP. To get some 
understanding of the structure of the family and its leadership roles the 
following question was asked: "All other things being equal, who is the 
chief decision maker in your family?" The findings are summarized in 
Table 5-1, by age groups. 

Table 5-1 
Chief Decision Maker in the Family, by Age Categories 





Percent responses 


for those 






30 and under 


31-45 


46 and over 


Husband 


41.3 


36.0 


26.1 


Wife 


1.7 


5.2 


7.7 


Both spouses 


54.2 


53.7 


58.5 


Family council 


.9 


3.3 


4.1 


No response/other 


1.9 


1.8 


3.6 
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Interestingly enough, the husband was named as the chief decision 
maker more in the youngest age category than in the older age groups. 
Given the emphasis upon equality which is stressed so often today and 
which is best expressed in the notion that marriage is "a 50-50 proposi- 
tion," this finding is somewhat surprising. It is also surprising to note 
that there were a larger percentage of responses indicating the wife as 
the chief decision maker in the middle and older categories than the 30 
and under group. The husband's dominance in the younger aged 
respondents could indicate the wife's deference to the traditional role 
played by the husband in the past, at least in the early part of the rela- 
tionship. The smaller, but noteworthy, emergence of the wife in the 
role of chief decision maker could reflect a settling into the relationship 
so that the family power structure emerges on the basis of the uni- 
queness of each marriage relationship and the two personalities in- 
volved. The equalitarian or mutual approach to decision making is of 
interest, for it reflects what would ordinarily be expected in contem- 
porary times. Regarding the Family Council, however, it can be seen 
that this is an arrangement used by middle and older respondents 
rather than that of the youngest age category. Those under 30 are less 
likely to have children mature enough to participate meaningfully in a 
family council. 

In terms of conflict areas in marriage, money was the area of 
greatest difficulty for all age categories with about a fourth of the 
under 30 respondents, a fifth of those from 31 to 45, and 18 percent of 
the older respondents indicating this area as an area of real difficulty 
for them. It is interesting to note that the percentage decreases as the 
age categories increase. This could be due to an increasing accom- 
modation to the amount of income available so that they have come to 
learn to live more within their means, or it could be due to the fact that 
many of the things that are important in running a household have 
been secured during the earlier years of marriage. Income thus 
stretches in later years to cover other areas that are less pressing. 

The problem of in-laws was a problem that also decreased with 
the increase in age. Those under 30 would have the greatest difficulty 
since both partners would be closer to the parental home and parental 
direction. With increasing age and length of the marriage, fuller 
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acceptance of the independence of the married couple would be in- 
volved. 

Child discipline was a greater problem area for those in the 31 to 
45 and in the 46 and over categories than for those under 30. Small 
children are more open to parental guidance and there can be more 
consensus over discipline, since the behavioral problems are not 
generally too serious for young children. It is more difficult to 
discipline a teenager who is larger and more independent in spirit from 
parents. Discipline may be a problem, too, as the teenager plays one 
parent against the other to achieve his or her ends. 

Sex was a problem area for both age categories under age 46, with 
about 10 percent of the respondents indicating this as a real conflict 
area for them. Only about 5 percent in the 46 and over category 
checked this as a major problem area. 

Nagging and fault finding was an area of concern for about 13 per- 
cent of both the lower age categories. It decreased slightly to about 10 
percent for the older respondents. What is suggested by the slight 
percentage decrease is an acceptance of the other mate for what he or 
she is as each mate learns from experience how far to go, even with 
nagging. Of course, some never learn that limitation, or they enjoy the 
nagging role and do not wish to abandon it. 

In reporting the things that would be of most concern to the dif- 
ferent age groups or would cause the greatest amount of adjustment in 
a marriage, death of the spouse was the response that was most fre- 
quently checked. Over half of the responsents in all three categories 
noted this concern. The percentage of responses by each age category 
was not really very different in this matter. Divorce was the second 
highest area of most concern, with those 30 and under (13.5%), and 
those from 31 to 45 (13.5 % ) expressing such a concern more frequently 
than those 46 and older (5.8%). The third most frequently expressed 
concern involved the possibility of a disabling accident that would 
leave either the respondent or the partner crippled for life. There were 
no significant differences between age categories in their concern for 
this possibility and its disruptive consequences. 
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RATINGS OF SELF AND SPOUSE ON CERTAIN 
TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS. Earlier in this study 
the authors delineated the spousal ratings of self and the mate under 
three categories, namely the personal traits, marriage traits, and 
religious and ethical traits. Using this same frame of reference, it is in- 
teresting to analyze this again to see if there are any significant dif- 
ferences based on age. Table 5-2 presents the high responses and the 
low responses as percentages for each age category. 

As can be observed, the respondents were fairly close together in 
terms of the percentage responses by age categories so that the dif- 
ferences in most cases are fairly small. There are some differences, 
however, and patterns that deserve some comment. 

In every case except two the rating of the spouse was higher than 
the self- assessment in the age categories listed. The two exceptions are 
the cooperation trait where those over 46 saw themselves as slightly 
more often in the high cateogry than they rated their mates, and in the 
honesty and integrity trait where the same pattern held for those over 
46. 

It will be seen that age differences were not significant in terms of 
the fairly high overall ratings for the personal traits, except for poise 
under stress which is lower for all three age categories than the other 
traits listed. With the exception of spirituality and religiosity the 
religious and ethical traits are also high. It will be noted, however, 
under the self- assessment of spirituality and religiosity that those over 
46 rated themselves considerably above those making this assessment in 
the other two age categories. Even the rating given to the mates was 
higher for this trait in the older age category than in the two younger 
age categories. It is difficult to know why this pattern is found except to 
note that older persons are more likely to be at peace with themselves as 
well as with God, and what they do and the way they think of 
themselves along religious lines reflects this outlook. That only half of 
the respondents put themselves in the high category in the older age 
group certainly doesn't represent any ground swell of the spiritual 
dimension of family life. It is an area of weakness in Adventist homes 
and among Adventist members. 
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Personal Traits, Marriage Traits, and Religious and 

Ethical Traits, by Age Categories 



Percentages 








Under 30 


31- 


45 


46 and over 


High Low 


High 


Low 


High Low 


72.2 3.6 


67.5 


2.5 


69.0 6.9 


57.7 1.9 


54.4 


1.6 


63.2 3.3 


Lse) 82.0 1.7 


80.6 


2.0 


79.3 3.4 


73.6 1.9 


73.1 


0.7 


73.5 2.2 


81.7 1.4 


79.1 


1.7 


73.8 4.2 


65.8 1.9 


57.1 


3.1 


60.0 5.1 


44.4 10.5 


44.8 


9.8 


51.2 10.0 


33.3 8.1 


39.6 


7.2 


38.6 6.1 


65.1 6.7 


59.8 


7.6 


57.2 10.7 


48.5 5.5 


45.7 


6.6 


48.7 7.2 


50.4 10.0 


47.9 


9.0 


54.4 10.9 


50.8 6.0 


44.7 


5.6 


51.8 6.0 


63.7 6.4 


63.9 


5.4 


67.5 8.4 


57.5 2.9 


59.8 


2.0 


69.8 3.1 



Personal Traits 

Courtesy/kindness (spouse) 
Courtesy/kindness (self) 
Grooming/body care (spouse) 
Grooming/body care (self) 
Attractiveness (spouse) 
Attractiveness (self) 
Poise under stress (spouse) 
Poise under stress (self) 

Marriage Traits 
Affection (spouse) 
Affection (self) 
Communication (spouse) 
Communication (self) 
Cooperation (spouse) 
Cooperation (self) 
Providing for family (spouse) 74.8 6.7 72.1 5.6 73.9 5.6 
Providing for family (self) 67.9 8.6 70.3 4.4 70.2 4.6 

Religious/Ethical Traits 
Honesty/integrity (spouse) 
Honesty/integrity (self) 
Consistency (spouse) 
Consistency (self) 
Spirituality/religiosity (spouse) 
Spirituality/religiosity (self) 
Reputation (spouse) 
Reputation (self) 
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92.2 


2.4 


88.8 


3.0 


84.2 


4.3 


90.3 


0.7 


86.1 


1.5 


86.1 


1.6 


72.7 


2.9 


71.3 


4.3 


71.4 


5.1 


66.7 


2.9 


64.7 


2.1 


69.4 


3.0 


48.7 


6.9 


49.4 10.0 


57.4 10.3 


34.2 


7.1 


32.9 


7.7 


50.4 


4.2 


82.9 


2.6 


82.6 


1.3 


80.5 


3.6 


71.5 


2.1 


69.8 


2.0 


72.8 


2.3 
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An examination of the marriage traits reveals a mixed response 
with the cooperation trait and the providing-for-the-family trait being 
fairly high in all age categories. Certainly the age differences are not 
significant. Affection and communication are generally lower in the 
response pattern although perceptions of the mate's affection are 
somewhat higher. If the perception of the mate's affection is examined 
it will be seen that there is a slight decrease in the high category as age 
increases. What might be said by way of explanation is that as people 
grow older, affection, as that term is generally used, is less descriptive 
of the relationship of marriage partners, and such words as companion- 
ship, dependability, or understanding become the terms used to 
describe the interaction and attitudes which keep the pair together. 

One final observation should be made regarding Table 5-2. It will 
be seen that in every case where the low category exceeds 10 percent, it 
is found in connection with an evaluation of the marriage mate rather 
than the respondent himself. This observation holds true in any of the 
age categories. There are some cases where the ten percent figure, or 
very close to it, is found in all three age categories, such as in poise- 
under-stress. Otherwise the rating of low for the spouse exceeds 10 per- 
cent only in the 46 and over category, as in the affection trait. 

VIEWS ON CONTEMPORARY YOUTH. It has become 
axiomatic for every generation to think that the youth are "going to the 
dogs" and to be critical of the new generation in a variety of ways. No 
doubt the basis for this discord lies, in part, in the attempts by young 
people to find different ways to think and act in order to gain in- 
dependence. This whole process is further emphasized by the extensive 
and pervasive change which is taking place in society. The notion of a 
generation gap has become a reality in many cases. 

How did the respondents in this study see the youth of the rising 
generation? A pointed question asked: "how would you be inclined to 
describe the majority of Adventist youth fourteen to twenty-one years 
of age in the Adventist Church today?" The percentage response pat- 
tern, by age categories, is presented in Table 5-3: 
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Table 5-3 

Attitudes Toward Contemporary Adventist Youth by Age 

Categories 







Percentage 






Under 30 


31-45 


46 and over 


Basically good - no real 








problems 


15.9 


21.7 


18.8 


Basically good - some 








problems 


63.0 


61.1 


63.4 


Overconformists 








-afraid to be bad 


1.6 


1.3 


2.0 


Bad - problems never to 








be solved 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Delinquents -should be 








arrested 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


Rebels - no regard for 








others 


1.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Radicals - out to destroy 








the church 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Lost - only God can 








help 


0.2 


0.3 


1.1 


Other 


15.7 


11.6 


6.6 


No response 


2.4 


3.3 


7.7 



TOTALS 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



It should be stated first of all that the responses to this question 
were designed to give the respondents the widest possible range to ex- 
press their attitudes toward youth. Thus the choices "bad - problems 
never to be solved," or "delinquents - should be arrested," or "radicals 
- out to destroy the church" were offered along with the more affir- 
mative supportive attitudes listed at the top of the table. No attempt is 
made to try to explain the very minor responses to some of these items 
because they are not statistically significant. 
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That just over 60 percent in all three age categories saw Adventist 
youth as basically good, but having some problems to solve, reflects a 
healthy attitude toward youth in the Adventist church. This is espe- 
cially true if the responses to the choice, "basically good with no real 
problems," are added. Thus in all three age categories, about four- 
fifths of the respondents were very positive in their attitudes toward 
youth. 

The "Other" category involved open line responses where 
respondents could write in their thinking rather than check one of the 
categories listed. Such comments were generally supportive, with some 
reservations. 

While the percentage figures are small, it is interesting to note that 
the "no response" choice increased as the age categories increased. Less 
involvement with the youth, and less responsibility for them were 
possibly involved here. 

Since the attitudes toward youth were generally supportive, what 
about the education of such youth in Adventist schools? Several 
response patterns stand out which reflect age differences regarding this 
question. The response, "depends on the type of child and 
neighborhood where the school is located," was checked by just over a 
fourth of the under 30 respondents, a fifth of the 31-45 respondents, 
and just under 10 percent of the 46 and over category. Apparently this 
response was checked more often by those who might have children of 
church school age than by those whose children were older. The 
responses to the statement, "prefer Adventist schools, but they are too 
costly" was checked by just over 8 percent of the two younger age 
categories, but by just over 15 percent of those 46 and over. What this 
suggests is that the older respondents were more closely involved in 
boarding school expenses for high school or college age young people or 
they were aware of such expenses and had serious reservations about 
the church's educational program for that reason. About 8 percent in 
all age categories indicated agreement with the statement "it is better 
for a child to have no education at all than to get it in a non- Adventist 
school." The percentage taking this position was small, however. Table 
5-4 reports on attitudes toward discipline, by age categories: 
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Table 5-4 
Attitudes Toward Disciplining Children, by Age Categories 







Percentage 






Under 30 


31-45 


46 and over 


Strict obedience - 








enforce in any way 


11.4 


8.4 


9.0 


Strict obedience - but no 








corporal punishment 


5.0 


3.8 


4.3 


Mild but consistent 








discipline 


28.3 


21.8 


25.2 


Mild but not always 








consistent 


3.6 


8.9 


6.9 


Mixture of mildness/ 








firmness 


34.0 


48.9 


38.0 


Talk to them only 


0.0 


0.3 


0.5 


Pray with them only 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Uncertain - don't know 








how to discipline 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


Other 


9.7 


2.8 


4.3 


No response 


6.6 


3.3 


10.2 


TOTALS 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



A mixture of mildness and firmness was favored by almost half of 
the respondents in the 31-45 age category, but by only a little over a 
third of the under-30 respondents, and just under two-fifths of those 
who were 46 and over. While the younger and older respondents were 
really not too far apart in their attitudes, the difference represented by 
the middle age category in this approach is noteworthy. It is during 
this period of time that parents are most directly involved with the pro- 
blems of rearing children, so the mixture of mildness and firmness 
represents what they have seen as the best approach to use in child- 
discipline. If the percentage of those who checked "mild but consistent 
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discipline" is added to the "mixture of mildness and firmness" formula, 
the totals represent a sizable percentage of the respondents who think 
they have found the best approach in disciplining children and youth. 
"Strict obedience enforced by any means necessary" was checked 
by approximately 10 percent of the respondents, with little difference 
registered by age categories. This, of course, would be what is more 
commonly referred to as an authoritarian approach, and does seem 
rather rigid as a disciplinary technique. The researchers were con- 
cerned with the "mild but not always consistent" response since this ap- 
proach, as mentioned in Chapter 2, may be related to problems of 
delinquent behavior. 

In one other area of attitudes concerning contemporary Adventist 
Youth respondents were asked, "What do you believe would be the 
most helpful thing that an adult could do for a young person in the 
church today?" They were to check one of a number of items that were 
listed, with space provided in the "other" category for write-in 
responses. A percentage summary, by age categories, is presented in 
Table 5-5. 

Approximately half of the respondents checked "love him"as the 
best help that could be given to Adventist youth, with 58 percent of 
those in the 31 to 45 category suggesting this approach. The response 
"pray for him" was interesting to note because the number of those 
who offered this method of helping youth increased as the age 
categories increased. There was a considerable percentage increase in 
the 46 and over category from the 31 to 45 category in this regard. It 
may well be that the older group responded from the experience of 
having used every resource at their command and were persuaded that 
prayer was the only approach to use in a large number of cases. Of 
course, as was pointed out earlier in the chapter, older respondents 
have a better self-assessment of spirituality and religiosity as well, 
which would help to account for their greater emphasis upon prayer. 
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Table 5-5 
How Adults Can Best Help Adventist Youth, by Age Categories 





Under 30 


Percentage 
31-45 


46 and over 


Let him alone 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


Pray for him 


18.1 


21.2 


37.5 


Love him 


51.1 


57.5 


48.3 


Talk to him 


15.9 


11.5 


6.3 


Lay the law down to 
him 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


Agree with him 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Thrash him 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


Play with him 


3.1 


3.1 


0.9 


Other 


9.7 


4.1 


3.0 


No response 


0.9 


1.8 


3.2 


TOTALS 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Of interest was the decreasing emphasis upon "talking with the 
youth" as age categories increase. In fact, it would appear that the em- 
phasis of the older respondents involved less talking to the youth and 
more talking to God about the youth, which is one way in which 
prayer may be defined. 

THE ADVENTIST HOME ATMOSPHERE. Since 
Seventh-day Adventists are encouraged to have family worship in their 
homes, the extent of the practice, by age categories, was made a part of 
the analysis. The results are summarized in Table 5-6: 
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Table 5-6 
Family Worship Practices, by Age Categories 







Percentage 






Under 30 


31-45 


46 and over 


Never have family 








worship 


9.3 


6.9 


6.0 


Rarely have family 








worship 


18.8 


13.7 


10.1 


Parents lead in regular 








worship 


19.0 


27.4 


29.8 


Take turns leading 








regular worship 


3.8 


5.9 


9.7 


Parents lead in irregular 








worship 


23.5 


23.8 


11.0 


Anyone leads in 








irregular worship 


2.4 


2.3 


1.3 


Family worship on 








Friday/Saturday 








evenings only 


7.6 


6.2 


4.2 


Each has his own 








devotions 


9.0 


7.2 


16.6 


Other 


4.7 


4.1 


5.0 


No response 


1.9 


2.5 


6.3 


TOTALS 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



There are several things that the table reveals which deserve com- 
ment. The first and second statements in the table indicate that there 
are a number of families which do not have family worship or which 
have it only rarely. In both cases the number of persons reporting such 
a pattern declines with the increase in age. More families involving 
older age categories engage in worship together in the home. The 
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percentages by the third and fourth statements reinforce this conclu- 
sion. 

An explanation for these findings seems fairly simple. In the early 
years of marriage, and with the coming of children, parents are very 
busy with the many tasks of establishing their homes. Husbands and 
wives may both work. Consequently, plans for regular family worship 
may not be made because of the press of other concerns. Conversely, 
older respondents have cleared the hurdles which younger respondents 
face, and they have more time, or take the time, to have family wor- 
ship. It may be that part of the self- assessment by older respondents 
that they experience greater spirituality and religiosity may rest in part 
on their involvement in family worship. 

The percentage of respondents who have their own devotions 
likewise increases with age. Since opportunity was given to check 
regular family worship, it may be understood that these personal devo- 
tions occur with those who do not have family worship. This could 
easily be true of those persons whose marriage partner is not a member 
of the church or otherwise inclined toward a spiritual perspective. 

There are other attributes, of course, which help to determine the 
climate or atmosphere of the home. Table 5-7 presents a summary of a 
number of these attributes or characteristics. As was done previously, 
where respondents checked a box from one to eight to express their 
thinking for each of the statements, the responses were collapsed into 
low, medium and high categories. The Table presents the contrasting 
low and high responses as percentages, as well as the percentage figures 
for those who did not respond in each case. The findings are analyzed 
in terms of the age categories used in this chapter. 

Several interesting observations can be made in examining this 
Table. In looking at the high category there are a number of traits 
which show a decrease as the age categories increase. This is true for 
such traits "as only parents control family affairs," the "extent parents 
show mutual love," "degree of attachment to material things," "in- 
terest in the latest styles and fashions," and "involvement with non- 
church neighborhood families". In some cases the percentage decrease 
is considerable, and in some cases it is a somewhat negligible decrease. 
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No pattern or interconnection is seen in the traits which show the 
decreases. They are reported simply as attitudes which become less im- 
portant or receive less focus as age increases. 

In only one trait of those listed was there an increase in the high 
category as the respondent's age increased. This was the trait "freedom 
from economic pressure". While the percentage of increase was not 
large it does point out that this is a pattern which can be found to exist. 
Such freedom from economic pressure at older ages may result from 
upward career mobility, by becoming two income families as the wives 
go to work, or by already having secured the household items thought 
to be essential so that the income can be used for other purposes. It can- 
not be overlooked, however, that even in the older age category, 
freedom from economic pressure was perceived by only less than half of 
those who completed the questionnaire. Most Seventh-day Adventists 
are not people of affluence and wealth although there are differences 
among church members in this regard just as there are differences in 
the larger society. 

In several areas that reflect the Adventist home and its at- 
mosphere, the 31 to 45 age category is seen as having a different pat- 
tern. The percentage in the high ranking is somewhat larger for 
respondents in this age category than the other age groups for the 
following traits: possession of material things, home is child centered, 
and the extent parents show love for their children. Little commentary 
is needed here since those traits all focus on the importance of pro- 
viding a good home as a base for the family. 

There are several traits where the 31 to 45 age category shows a 
smaller response for the high rating. Such traits as the following fall in- 
to that category: "freedom from fighting," "love, warmth and affec- 
tion expressed," "home is a happy place to be for all," "home is a place 
where one never feels lonely," "time together in terms of what might 
be," "and all have a voice in family affairs." In some traits the percent- 
age difference is considerable as in the "freedom from tension and 
fighting" trait, and in the trait "all have a voice in family affairs." In 
other traits the percentage differences are very small. Obviously a price 
is paid by those who are in the process of building up their home and 
raising their children. 
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SUMMARY. This chapter has looked at a broad spectrum of infor- 
mation provided by the 2,004 respondents in this study. The informa- 
tion has been analyzed by the age of the respondents as they reported it 
in the first part of the questionnaire. For the analysis the ages reported 
were grouped into three categories to include those under 30, those 
from 31 to 45, and those who were 46 and older. While conscious of the 
limitations in setting up such categories, it was found that the age 
analysis did yield some interesting information about the Adventist 
family. 

Those over 46 reported more often than younger respondents that 
they felt freedom from economic stress. They also rated themselves 
more frequently in the high ranking for spirituality and religiosity. 
This seemed to be confirmed when it was noted that those over 46 were 
more likely to have regular family worship or private devotions than 
younger respondents. They also suggested that praying for the youth of 
the church was the best way to help such youth, in contrast to other ap- 
proaches checked by younger respondents. 

Those in the under 30 age category and in the 31 to 45 age category 
were the respondents involved in establishing their homes and raising 
their children. These concerns are the central concerns in their re- 
sponses. Those from 31 to 45 reported more difficulties with child- 
discipline, for instance, and this can only be understood by knowing 
that they are faced with discipline problems on a day to day basis. 

All ages saw the youth of the church as basically good, with no 
problems, or with few problems to solve. Loving such youth seemed to 
be the best way to a large percentage of respondents in all ages, to help 
them. 

No doubt the commonly shared religious beliefs of the respondents 
in this study has tended to minimize what might be sharper divisions as 
far as age is concerned. This, however, is a very strong plus in the con- 
text of Adventist family living. 
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NOTES. 

'Kingsley Davis, "The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict," American 
Sociological Review, 1940, 5, pp. 523-535. 

'Henry A. Bowman, Marriage for Moderns, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1974, p. 256. 

"Marvin R. Koller, "Some Changes in Courtship Behavior in Three Genera- 
tions of Ohio Women," American Sociological Review, 1951, 16, pp. 366-370. 
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THE ADVENTIST FAMILY AND 
THE EDUCATIONAL VARIABLE 



6 



INTRODUCTION. In a further analysis of the data the authors 
sought to look at the responses of the nation-wide sample of Seventh- 
day Adventists in terms of the level of education attained by members. 
The importance of this variable cannot and should not be overlooked, 
especially in view of the great emphasis upon formal training which 
has emerged in the United States. 

The importance of education for everybody has been a unique part 
of American development. The public elementary school system was 
begun in the last century and was seen as a necessary part of the 
development of an enlightened citizenry. The public high school 
emerged around the turn of the century as a continuation of this 
development. While college, for a limited segment of the population, 
had existed in the United States for more than two hundred years, the 
emergence of higher education on the college and university level 
became a widespread phenomenon in the post World War II period, 
due in part to the desire of a greatful nation to assist servicemen, who 
wished to do so, to enroll in a college with government assistance. The 
enrollment of literally hundreds of thousands of ex-servicemen began 
the popularization of higher education in the United States. 

The first emphasis of early Adventist leaders was to preach the 
distinctive doctrines of the newly established church. The development 
of a system of church related schools did not come until later. It was 
believed that the second coming of Christ was close at hand, and that 
all energies should be directed toward the task of proclaiming this 
point of faith as well as other teachings thought to be important. 

With church organization developing in the early 1860's in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, it was soon realized that some training of youth for 
the tasks of "the work" was essential. Goodloe H. Bell, a teacher who 
had been a patient in the church's Battle Creek Sanitarium, was in- 
strumental in establishing the first Adventist school in Battle Creek and 
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served there as teacher. Shortly thereafter Battle Creek College was 
organized to train youth to fit into the church's program of evangelism. 
The Adventist historian, Spalding, has pointed out that the 
church's educational efforts started at the top level, namely with the 
establishment of colleges. He writes: 

Theological training, it was apparent to the pioneers, must be given 
the oncoming ministry; but it seemed to them, or to some of them, that 
juvenile education might make shift with existing worldly agencies and 
with the common sense of parents. They established a college, and 
more colleges, also secondary schools (ever ambitious to become col- 
leges), and here and there, mostly in connection with the higher in- 
stitutions, elementary schools. . . . After establishing their first college 
they waited a quarter of a century before beginning definitely to build 
beneath their top story the necessary underpinning of the elementary 
and secondary schools.' 

It was not until 1898 that the elementary school program was 
started with the students meeting in the front room of the Alkire home 
in Bear Lake, Michigan. The teacher, who had come from Battle Creek 
College, lived in the home where she taught school. Spalding discusses 
it in poignant detail in the second volume of his work. Origin and 
History of Seventh-day Adventists.^ Cedar Lake Academy, also in 
Michigan, was the first academy or secondary school established by the 
church. From this beginning, the Adventist school system grew 
rapidly, especially on the elementary and secondary levels. 

While not all Adventist young people attend an elementary school, 
academy, or college operated by the church, they are strongly en- 
couraged to do so. Pastoral sermons point up the importance of "Chris- 
tian Education". Those who do not attend an Adventist College 
because of financial problems or for other reasons often enroll in a 
community college or state university which is close to where they live. 

The net result of all of this has been an emphasis upon education 
within the Adventist church and the involvement of many of the 
church's members in achieving formal training through the college and 
graduate level. While education has become important in the larger 
society, it has become very important for the Adventist church and its 
members. In analyzing the data the educational variable is thus an 
essential part of understanding the findings of this study. 
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Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of their formal 
education in one of the questions in the questionnaire. In the computer 
programming of this variable the responses were divided into three 
categories of educational background, namely those who had profes- 
sional degrees (a masters degree or a doctorate), those who had some 
college education or who had completed a college degree, and lastly, 
those who had a high school diploma or less. 

The number of respondents involved in each of these categories 
varied considerably. There were 82 persons who had a professional 
degree, 1,057 with some college work or a college degree, and 827 who 
either had a high school diploma or who had not gotten quite that far. 
It should be noted here that reference is made to those who held a 
masters degree or a doctorate as having a professional degree. In 
chapter 3 a much larger number identified themselves as professionals 
who obviously had less than a graduate degree. Since many teachers, 
nurses, social workers and others think of themselves as professional 
with a bachelor's degree only, the designation professional degree in 
this chapter must be understood in terms of graduate level degrees. 

RESPONDENT'S EDUCATIONAL BACK- 
GROUNDS. An analysis of the educational attainments of the 
respondents, by sex, is presented in Table 6-1. There were a total of 82 
respondents who indicated that they had graduate level professional 
degrees. They made up just over four percent of the total sample. Ad- 
mittedly percentages based on only 82 responses do not have quite the 
reliability of percentages based on the much larger numbers for the 
other two categories. Recognizing the limitations of the smaller 
number it was decided to proceed with the analysis to see if any dif- 
ferences would emerge from the three educational levels indicated. 

It can be seen that the percentage of women having graduate pro- 
fessional degrees was slightly higher than the percentage of men having 
such degrees. This cannot be explained simply by the fact that there 
were more women in the sample because the percentage is based on the 
number of graduate professional degrees held by reporting women in 
terms of the total number of women. The percentage for men is 
likewise based on the total number of men sampled. 
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Table 6-1 
Educational Attainment of Respondents, by Sex 





Male 


Female 


Totals 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Professional degree 


37 


4.0 


45 


4.2 


82 


4.1 


College education 


497 


53.6 


560 


52.2 


1,057 


52.9 


High School or less 


380 


41.0 


447 


41.7 


827 


41.4 


No response 


13 


1.4 


20 


1.9 


33 


1.6 


TOTALS 


927 


100.0 


1,072 


100.0 


1,999 


100.0 



It is possible, of course, to argue that male professionals were more 
inclined to ignore a questionnaire on their family and home life, while 
women with professional status chose to answer it because they are 
more interested in home matters. This does not seem plausible, 
however. Since the large representation of church members with in- 
stitutional ties in the sample included both women and men, this 
would involve teachers, nurses, and other paramedical personnel, as 
well as doctors and dentists. It must be remembered that the church 
places a good deal of emphasis upon education in its school system, 
preparing both women as well as men for the roles involved in an in- 
stitutional setting. Education as a route to service, is as important to 
Adventists as it is a means for social mobility in society as a whole. This 
is what is probably reflected in Table 6-1. 

As might be expected, approximately 85 percent of the 
respondents in the professional category were 31 years of age or older. 
Such training involves a tremendous investment of time and energy to 
complete. Those who indicated a college background were found in all 
age categories. Just over 72 percent of those 30 or under had either 
done some college work or had a college degree, while 59 percent for 
the 31 to 45 category, and 37 percent of the over 46 category had at- 
tended college or had a college degree. As anticipated, those who had 
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achieved only a high school education or less tended to be concentrated 
in the older categories, with 53 percent of such respondents in the 46 
and over category. The increasing importance of greater educational 
attainment may thus be seen in the age structure of the sample. 

While a fourth of the professional respondents came from homes 
where the father had been a professional, almost a third came from a 
background where the father had been a skilled workman (carpenter, 
plumber, bricklayer, etc.). College graduates or those who had done 
some college level work likewise tended to come from homes where the 
father was a professional (23.8%) or where the father had been a 
skilled workman (26.4%). They also came in greater numbers from 
homes where the mother had been a professional person. It should be 
noted, of course, that children of professionals tend to have an educa- 
tional advantage because of the financial help which they can depend 
upon from their parents. Parents do apply pressure toward maintain- 
ing a given level of family achievement in the field of education, and 
try to influence their children to better themselves with more educa- 
tion. The findings of this study are not out of line with the widespread 
practice of intergeneration mobility in contemporary society. 

CHOOSING A MATE FOR LIFE. No clearly distinctive 
relationship between education and the length of time the spouses had 
known each other before they became engaged emerged from the data 
except that there was a slight tendency for those who were less 
educated to have known each other for a shorter period of time. Among 
those with professional degrees, there was a slight tendency to have 
known each other longer prior to engagement. The length of engage- 
ment followed the same pattern, with a slight tendency for those with a 
high school education and with a college background to have a shorter 
engagement, while those with professional degrees had a slightly 
greater tendency to have been engaged for a longer period. Since pro- 
fessional people tend to be acquainted longer prior to becoming en- 
gaged, and have longer engagements this suggests the possibility for 
greater stability in the spousal relationship among professionals. 

Respondents who were in the professional category or had a col- 
lege background were over twice as likely to report spouses who were 
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also professionals or white collar workers. Slightly less than a third of 
those with a high school background or less reported spouses working 
in these areas. Conversely, over twice as many with a high school 
background reported working spouses in skilled or semiskilled occupa- 
tions as did those with more education. Adventists, as well as others, 
tend to marry people with similar educational and occupational 
backgrounds. 

Respondents with a high school education or less were more likely 
to report that they were either divorced at the time of the study or had 
experienced divorce. In fact, they were about twice as likely to have 
reported divorce than either those with some college or with profes- 
sional degrees. This is in keeping with general societal trends.' Since 
educational attainment tends to make a person more broad-minded 
and tolerant of a variety of viewpoints, it may be that those with more 
education are inclined to accept a larger degree of independence in 
thought and behavior than those with less educational background.* It 
may also be true that those with a higher degree of education are more 
tolerant because of appearances and perspectives of respectability, 
believing that the threat that such a major disruption of their personal 
lives might have an adverse effect on their business or professional 
careers. 

EDUCATION AND THE SUBJECTIVE AND EMO- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF MARRIAGE. The husband was 
the chief decision maker in almost two fifths of the homes represented 
by professional persons, in just over a third of the homes of those who 
had a college background, and in about 29 percent of those who had a 
high school education or less. Both spouses were involved in the 
decision-making process in just over half of the homes represented, 
with very little difference in the response patterns by educational at- 
tainment. The wife was chief decision maker in comparatively few 
homes regardless of the educational level, although there was a slight 
edge for this arrangement in homes with only a high school 
background. Family council arrangements were reported in a few 
homes on the lower educational levels, but not by any of the profes- 
sionally oriented respondents. 
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Money was the most frequently checked conflict area in marriage 
relationships for all three educational categories, with approximately a 
fifth of all respondents placing this in first place. After money, the lists 
varied somewhat by educational level. By combining data from two 
separate questions of the questionnaire, the main conflict areas were 
identified and ranked in terms of the frequency with which they were 
checked. By educational level, the ranking order is as follows: 



Professional degree 


College education 


High school or less 


1. Money 


1. Money 


I. Money 


2. Child Hiscipline 


2. Nagging 


2. Child discipline 


3. Work or employment 


3. Child discipline 


3. Nagging 


of the spouse 






4. Inlaws 


4. Sex 


4. Religion 


5, Sex 


5. In-laws 


5. Alcohol 



That money was the chief conflict area of professional people 
should come as no surprise. Even though professionally trained persons 
tend to make more money than others, it is true that the life style which 
is usually adopted creates pressures for them between income and liv- 
ing costs. There may also be a tendency to overextend themselves 
through credit purchases in order to realize their chosen life style. Since 
many of these professionally educated persons work in Adventist in- 
stitutions, the remuneration received may not be as large as that in the 
same profession for work outside of the church. It could well be that 
financial limitations are related to other areas of conflict as well. It is 
interesting to note that the issue of whether the spouse worked or not 
was not among the five main conflict areas for respondents in the other 
educational categories. 

Following money as the main conflict area, those with college 
backgrounds and those with a high school education or less chose nag- 
ging and child discipline problems as either second or third in the rank 
ordering. Child discipline was also the second ranked problem for 
those having profesisonal degrees. The disciplining of children may be 
a problem area because of all the conflicting advice on how children 
should be raised. Parents may have a hard time knowing what is the 
best way to proceed since advice by authorities on the subject ranges all 
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the way from permissiveness on the one hand to a considerable degree 
of strictness on the other. The extensive and rapid change occuring in 
society compHcates the problem of child rearing even more. The pro- 
blem, of course, is for the parents to be in complete agreement with 
each other in this important area; hence the conflict. 

Interestingly enough, the more highly educated respondents still 
had conflict here despite courses which might easily have been taken in 
college in child development. Those with less formal education were 
aware of the same problems and possible solutions from books and ar- 
ticles that had been read on how to be good parents, from what they 
had heard, or from experience. It can be argued that the conflict does 
not center in caring or not caring about children, but over how best to 
care for them so that they are a credit to both church and society. 

Among those with a high school education or less, religion and 
alcohol were ranked fourth and fifth as areas of greatest conflict. It is 
significant that these two conflict areas appear in the top five conflict 
areas for this educational level but do not appear on the other lists. 
Why? Religion is not a problem to the same extent on the other educa- 
tional levels because the college education was most likely received in 
an Adventist college. An Adventist college not only serves an educa- 
tional purpose, but it is also a place where an Adventist can meet a per- 
son of the opposite sex, others with the same faith, and with a similar 
conservative, moderate, or liberal perspective. Likewise, a background 
in an Adventist college or university characterizes most of those who 
have achieved professional degrees, giving them the opportunity of 
meeting a suitable person of the opposite sex who became their mate. 
Those with a high school education or less did not have as many oppor- 
tunities within the faith to meet their mates as respondents on the other 
educational levels. Thus, religion, or more accurately, conflict regard- 
ing religion, may better characterize those in the lower educational 
category. 

Alcohol represents an extension of what has just been said, 
especially if the Adventist respondent married a non- Adventist spouse 
who started using alcohol. The potential for conflict exists if alcohol is 
considered an option by one spouse but not by the other. 
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Death of a spouse was the concern that would prompt the greatest 
amount of adjustment for just over half of all respondents, with very 
little relationship to educational levels. This was followed by concern 
for a disabling accident which would leave the respondent or his spouse 
crippled for life. All educational levels listed this concern although per- 
sons with professional degrees rated it slightly higher than respondents 
in the other categories. 

It is generally understood that the marriage relationship has its 
subjective and emotional side. While educational attainment 
presumably stresses objectivity and personal control, the data reveals 
that differences between respondents on the various educational levels 
are primarily differences of degree, not differences of kind. 

RATINGS OF SELF AND SPOUSE ON CERTAIN 
TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS. Table 6-2 examines 
how the respondents rated themselves and their spouses on personal 
traits, marriage traits, and religious and ethical traits. Of the three 
possible classifications high, medium and low, the responses were 
predominantly in the high classification, and these are shown on this 
table. 

It can be seen immediately that those with professional degrees or 
with a college background ranked either first or second for each of the 
given traits, while those with a high school background ranked third, 
with only two exceptions. The first exception was the self-perception of 
poise under stress. Those with a college background ranked first, those 
with a high school background ranked second, while those with profes- 
sional degrees ranked third. The percentage response for this trait was 
lower than the percentage responses given for the other traits regardless 
of the educational level. 

Why, it might be asked, were the percentage responses for this 
particular trait so low? Even the perceptions of the spouse were higher 
than the self-perceptions of the respondents to their own reaction to 
stress. The answer probably lies in the fact that stress seems to be a 
common ingredient of life. There may be a large tendency in the face 
of repeated buffeting to have self-doubts about one's ability to cope 
with recurring problems. The stresses encountered may be similar in 
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Table 6-2 

Spousal Traits Rated in the High Category, 

Ranked by Educational Level 





Professional 


College 


High School 




degrees 


study 


or 


less 




Ranli 


: % 


Rank % 


Rant 


c % 


Personal Traits 














Courtesy/ kindness (spouse) 


1 


75.9 


2 


72.8 


3 


63.7 


Courtesy/kindness (self) 


1 


63.9 


2 


59.3 


3 


58.7 


Grooming/body care (spouse) 


2 


83.1 


1 


83.6 


3 


76.2 


Grooming/body care (self) 


1 


75.9 


2 


74.5 


3 


72.4 


Attractiveness (spouse) 


2 


79.5 


1 


80.4 


3 


73.0 


Attractiveness (self) 


2 


57.8 


1 


62.8 


3 


57.5 


Poise under stress (spouse) 


1 


50.6 


2 


50.3 


3 


44.9 


Poise under stress (self) 


3 


34.9 


1 


40.1 


2 


35.3 


Marriage Traits 














Affection (spouse) 


2 


59.0 


1 


63.5 


3 


55.1 


Affection (self) 


2 


48.2 


1 


48.4 


3 


46.5 


Communication (spouse) 


2 


50.6 


1 


54.7 


3 


48.0 


Communication (self) 


2 


48.2 


1 


50.7 


3 


48.0 


Cooperation (spouse) 


1 


72.3 


2 


68.3 


3 


62.0 


Cooperation (self) 


1 


69.9 


2 


64.3 


3 


64.2 


Providing for family (spouse) 


1 


84.3 


2 


75.2 


3 


70.2 


Providing for family (self) 


1 


80.7 


2 


72.3 


3 


66.0 


Religious/Ethical Traits 














Honesty/integrity (spouse) 


2 


89.1 


1 


91.1 


3 


82.7 


Honesty/integrity (self) 


2 


87.9 


1 


89.5 


3 


83.7 


Consistency (spouse) 


2 


71.1 


1 


76.9 


3 


65.3 


Consistency (self) 


3 


61.4 


1 


72.0 


2 


62.6 


Spirituality/religiosity 














(spouse) 


1 


63.8 


2 


55.9 


3 


50.2 


Spirituality/rehgiosity 














(self) 


1 


45.8 


2 


42.6 


3 


39.9 


Reputation (spouse) 


2 


84.3 


1 


86.3 


3 


76.0 


Reputation (self) 


2 


67.5 


1 


76.2 


3 


66.1 
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that they deal with economic problems, child-rearing difficulties, and 
similar problem areas in daily living. There may be stresses which pro- 
fessionally educated persons encounter in connection with the practice 
of their profession which are not known to those in the other educa- 
tional categories. Professionally oriented people were in third place in 
the ranking by educational level, but the difference between them and 
those with a high school background was very slight. Even the dif- 
ference that existed with those who had a college background was not 
large. 

The other area where professionally oriented people came in third, 
as far as ranking in the high category, was also a self-perception under 
the religious and ethical traits category. This is the trait or 
characteristic of consistency between family norms and behavior. Pro- 
fessionally oriented people saw themselves as highly consistent less 
often than did those in the other educational categories. The percen- 
tage responses were higher here than in the stress trait analysis men- 
tioned above, but there was a 10 percent difference between the college 
background respondents and those with professional degrees. It is dif- 
ficult to venture an explanation here except to say that the ranking for 
this variable may reflect either a discrepancy which is consciously prac- 
ticed, or what is more likely, perhaps a greater sensitivity to what is 
desirable and is carried out in everyday life. 

Obviously, more education tends to produce a more positive at- 
titude toward one's spouse and one's self with most of the traits that 
have been listed. Responses were classified in the high category more 
frequently, which is significant in the marriage relationship. 

The traits were examined again in terms of those who scored their 
spouses and themselves in the low category. The findings are ranked 
with the percentages involved for each trait, by educational level, in 

Table 6-3. 

While those with a high school background scored more fre- 
quently in the low category for most traits, those with a professional 
background scored most frequently in the low category in four of the 
traits. Professional respondents had a larger percentage of low evalua- 
tions of their mates for the courtesy and kindness trait and the affection 
trait. They had a larger percentage of low self-perception responses for 
the attractiveness trait and for the reputation trait. 
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Table 6-3 

Spousal Traits Rated in the Low Category, 

Ranked by Educational Level 





Professional 


College 


High School 




degrees 


study 


or 


less 




Rank 


% 


Rank % 


Rank 


% 


Personal Traits 














Courtesy/kindness (spouse) 


1 


7.2 


3 


3.7 


2 


6.0 


Courtesy/kindness (self) 


3 


L2 


2 


2.2 


1 


3.2 


Grooming/body care (spouse) 


2 


2.4 


3 


2.2 


1 


3.3 


Grooming/body care (self) 


3 


1.2 


2 


1.1 


1 


2.4 


Attractiveness (spouse) 


3 


2.4 


2 


2.5 


1 


3.3 


Attractiveness (self) 


1 


6.0 


3 


2.7 


2 


4.9 


Poise under stress (spouse) 


2 


9.6 


3 


7.9 


1 


12.7 


Poise under stress (self) 


3 


2.4 


2 


5.9 


1 


8.3 


Marriage Traits 














Affection (spouse) 


1 


12.0 


3 


7.2 


2 


11.0 


Affection (self) 


3 


4.8 


2 


6.1 


1 


7.8 


Communication (spouse) 


2 


12.0 


3 


8.6 


1 


12.2 


Communication (self) 


3 


2.4 


2 


4.8 


1 


7.4 


Cooperation (spouse) 


2 


6.0 


3 


5.7 


1 


9.3 


Cooperation (self) 


3 


0.0 


2 


2.4 


1 


3.4 


Providing for family (spouse) 


3 


2.4 


2 


6.0 


1 


6.3 


Providing for family (self) 


3 


1.2 


2 


4.7 


1 


6.8 


Religious/Ethical Traits 














Honesty/integrity (spouse) 


3 


1.2 


2 


2.4 


1 


5.2 


Honesty/integrity (self) 


3 


1.2 


2 


1.2 


1 


1.6 


Consistency (spouse) 


2 


3.6 


3 


3.3 


1 


6.0 


Consistency (self) 


2 


2.4 


3 


1.4 


1 


4.0 


Spirituality/religiosity 














(spouse) 


2 


7.2 


3 


7.0 


1 


12.9 


Spirituality/religiosity 














(self) 


3 


2.4 


2 


5.9 


1 


6.6 


Reputation (spouse) 


2 


2.4 


3 


1.8 


1 


4.0 


Reputation (self) 


1 


3.6 


3 


1.2 


2 


3.2 
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The affection and warmth of the spouse needs to be considered 
briefly since 12 percent of the professional people saw their mates as 
low in this aspect of marriage. Why, it might be asked, is this figure as 
large as it is? It may be that the answer lies in the separate daily life 
patterns experienced when one spouse is a professional person. The 
professional person's commitment to the highly trained role which he 
or she fills may provide little time for the expression of love and con- 
cern, leaving the spouse to seek friendship and warmth in other family 
relationships or with others outside the family. In some cases, no 
doubt, the professional's commitment of time and energy may be what 
the mate considers to be a "love affair" with the job. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to be warmly expressive with a workaholic. Interestingly 
enough, the self-percention of this same trait in the low category 
tended to be minimal. This provides the basis for strain which exists in 
some spousal relationships on the professional level. 

As might be expected from the consistent pattern of those with a 
high school background to rank lowest in the high category, the cor- 
responding tendency is for them to rank first in the percentage of 
responses in the low category. While the percentage of responses in the 
low category is generally not large, there are several traits where the 
number of these responses should cause concern. It will be noted that 
perceptions of the spouse score from close to 10 percent to over 12 per- 
cent with the following traits: poise under stress, affection, com- 
munication, and spirituality and religiosity. These are areas to which 
attention should be directed by the church with programs designed to 
aid the Adventist family. Those with less educational background com- 
prise a considerable proportion of the total church membership. 

PARENT-CHILD AND CHURCH-YOUTH RELA- 
TIONS. Respondents with professional degrees and those with a col- 
lege background were less likely than those with a high school 
background to have children, or at most to have only one or two 
children. Larger family sizes seemed to characterize those with lesser 
educational attainment, perhaps because they married as soon as they 
completed high school or even before that time. Early marriage, of 
course, would increase the child-bearing potential unless effective 
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contraception was used. Perhaps couples with more education desire 
fewer children because of broader interests and range of concerns 
which they have outside the home. It may also be suggested that they 
are more knowledgeable in controlling the size of their families. Fam- 
ily planning would be especially vital, too, for those who have chosen 
to raise their standard of living via the educational route. 

In the area of child discipline, a third of the professional 
respondents and two-fifths of those with a college background or high 
school background favored a mixture of mildness and firmness in deal- 
ing with their children. Beyond this there seemed to be a slight ten- 
dency for those with more education to lean toward a firmer 
disciplinary perspective. The responses "we talk with them (children) 
only", or "we pray with them only" were few in number, and they 
were found only in the responses of those with a high school 
background. Those with more education, no doubt, had strong expec- 
tations for their children to achieve and used parental discipline as a 
means of teaching greater self-discipline for later life. Couples agreed 
with each other concerning disciplinary attitudes approximately 80 
percent of the time for college level respondents, 72 percent for profes- 
sionally oriented people, and 66 percent for high school level 
respondents. These percentages suggest that patterns of spousal in- 
teraction and family unity are crucial in dealing with an issue such as 
child discipline. 

Respondents with a high school background felt that a high school 
education is essential for all who are able to get it, while college level 
respondents emphasized that nothing less than a college education is 
adequate because of the emphasis on education in today's world. Eight 
percent of the professionally oriented people thought that all who can 
should get a Ph.D. or some other doctorate, while only four percent of 
the college respondents and three percent of the high school 
respondents set goals that high for their children. In general, parents in 
the respective levels of education involved in the sample envisioned the 
same amount of education as they had received as being important for 
their children, or going beyond that attainment, if possible. Ninety 
percent of the college level respondents indicated that their spouses 
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agreed with their attitudes here, while over 80 percent in the other two 
categories were in similar agreement. 

In thinking about where their children should be educated the col- 
lege category respondents were more positive in their intention that all 
of their children be educated in Adventist schools, followed by the pro- 
fessional respondents and the high school respondents in that order. 
Without question the cost factor was an important consideration in the 
minds of these respondents. Having a preference for Adventist schools, 
but believing them to be too expensive, was inversely related to the 
degree of educational attainment of the respondents themselves. More 
than three times the number of those in the high school category in- 
dicated this concern as compared to the professional category. 

While educational attainment was seen as being very important, a 
specific Adventist education was viewed as less irrtportant. Very few 
thought that Adventist schools were inferior to public schools although 
several of those with more education did indicate this. It was clear 
from examining the data that choosing the church school system as op- 
posed to the public system of education was not a matter that was fully 
settled in the minds of the respondents. Depending upon the type of 
circumstances in which they found themselves, the decision might go 
either way as they perceived the situation. Educational differences 
were minimal in this regard. 

Almost 70 percent of those with more education felt that young 
people in the church from age 14 to 21 were basically "good", with 
some serious problems to solve, but that they would eventually solve 
those problems. Those with high school background were less op- 
timistic in this regard, but 57 percent concurred in this evaluation. Pro- 
blems such as improper example set by the older generation, 
restlessness, the search for adventure, and the new morality, in that 
order, were seen by the Adventists in the sample as the main problems 
faced by the church's youth today. There was a sense of concern, but a 
strong measure of faith in the coming generation. 

The respondents were asked what they believed would be the most 
helpful thing that an adult could do for a young person in the church 
today. Here, no doubt, they were thinking of their own children and 
perhaps other youth in their churches. Sixty-three percent of the 
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professionals, 59 percent of those with a college background, and 42 
percent of those with a high school background said "to love him". This 
was followed by 20 percent of those with more education saying "pray 
for him", while 41 percent of those with a high school background 
urged that this latter course be followed. It is interesting that twice as 
many of those with less education urged prayer than did those with col- 
lege experience or with professional degrees. Certainly this is not to 
suggest that those with greater education lack faith in what prayer can 
do. It may suggest that those with less education are more aware of 
their own limitations, and may even question what the church and its 
various programs can do to reach the youth. Very few suggested that 
the youth should be left alone, have the law laid down to them or be 
punished. The few who did suggest this were mostly in the lower 
educational category, with very few of the college-level respondents 
proposing such alternatives. 

THE ADVENTIST HOME ATMOSPHERE. In the last 
part of the questionnaire information was sought about a variety of 
practices, tastes, and attitudes related to the home life of family 
members. The responses are analyzed by educational background in 
this section. 

Regular family worship was conducted in almost half of the pro- 
fessional homes, about a third of the homes of college level 
respondents, and in about 30 percent of those with a high school 
background. The absence of worship, or having it only rarely, was 
more likely to characterize the homes of the less educated, with just 
over a fifth of those who checked a response regarding worship in this 
category. The percentage reporting a lack of worship in the home 
decreased as the educational level increased. The same pattern was 
observed in limiting worship to Friday or Saturday evenings, or in 
leaving it up to each individual to schedule his or her own devotions. 

Professionally trained persons were slightly more inclined to 
celebrate birthdays, anniversaries, special occasions, and holidays, 
than those in the other categories. Recreation tended to be an in- 
dividual concern for family members with little difference between 
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educational levels. Those with a high school background did tend a lit- 
tle more toward viewing television as a form of recreation while out- 
door sports and activities were favored slightly by those with more for- 
mal education. 

In rating the family and home atmosphere on an eight point scale, 
responses were grouped into low, medium, and high and analyzed in 
terms of educational attainment. The contrast between the high and 
low for a number of traits is presented in Table 6-4. 

It should be emphasized that the percentage responses in Table 6-4 
represent the high and low response patterns only, this being done to 
emphasize differences that may exist between respondents on the three 
educational levels. 

The pattern of responses is very similar in a number of these traits 
with no significant differences by educational background. If the high 
response is examined, it will be seen that the percentage is large ir- 
respective of educational background for a number of the traits. 
"Religiosity", "home is a happy place", "reputation in the 
neighborhood", "family is guest oriented", and "parents demonstrate 
affection" would all illustrate that pattern. In other traits the response 
percentage is low, with "neighborhood involvement," for instance be- 
ing very limited in all three educational categories. 

There were some trends that, however slight the increase in 
amount of education, showed a relationship with educational attain- 
ment. Religiosity, for instance, was one of these traits. Likewise, 
musical tastes for either classical or contemporary music showed this 
pattern. The trait "family has enough money" showed a considerable 
increase with educational attainment, while the traits "material com- 
parison with neighbors" and "interest in latest styles" registered more 
modest increases. In contrast an inverse relationship appeared with the 
"parents only control family affairs" trait. 

A fairly large response in the low range was observed in several 
traits including "possession of material things", "tastes in contem- 
porary music and art", "parents only control family affairs", "attach- 
ment to material things", "interest in latest styles", and "neighborhood 
involvement". 
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Family and Home Atmosphere Traits in the High and Low 

Categories, by Educational Level 



Percentage 
Professional College High School 

degree study or less 

High Low High Low High Low 



Freedom from tension 


49.4 


7.2 


51.6 


7.7 


41.3 


10.5 


Love, warmth, affection 


57.8 


7.2 


63.0 


3.5 


51.4 


6.7 


Spirituality 


47.0 


6.0 


43.7 


6.0 


44.5 


6.3 


Religiosity 


81.9 


1.2 


80.5 


1.4 


73.7 


4.3 


Posession of material things 


28.9 


15.7 


26.5 


13.9 


40.8 


20.0 


Music/ art tastes - Classical 


54.2 


4.8 


35.8 


8.4 


23.7 


15.5 


Music/ art tastes - 
Contemporary 


12.0 


48.2 


9.9 


46.7 


6.7 


49.8 


Home is a happy place 


63.7 


4.8 


72.1 


3.3 


63.7 


4.5 


Never lonely at home 


55.4 


12.0 


61.8 


11.8 


55.8 


11.9 


Home a religious lighthouse 


33.7 


10.8 


27.6 


11.3 


31.5 


11.8 


Neighborhood reputation of 
home 


60.2 


0.0 


61.5 


2.2 


57.0 


2.9 


Family togetherness actual 


48.2 


4.8 


50.0 


5.6 


46.0 


5.8 


Democracy in the family 


51.8 


6.0 


54.9 


7.4 


48.1 


8.3 


Parents only control family 
affairs 


16.9 


20.5 


24.8 


17.8 


26.3 


17.3 


Child centered family 


33.7 


1.2 


37.3 


5.2 


33.2 


6.4 


Family guest oriented 


65.1 


2.4 


68.5 


3.3 


63.5 


3.2 


Spouses demonstrate affection 


57.8 


4.8 


66.7 


4.8 


55.7 


5.0 


Parents demonstrate affection 


60.2 


0.0 


65.2 


1.5 


58.7 


1.8 


Family has enough money 


59.0 


8.4 


42.0 


10.8 


34.1 


16.8 


Home open to children's 
friends 


51.8 


1.2 


60.0 


2.6 


58.5 


2.9 


Attached to things 


6.0 


19.3 


10.5 


21.6 


10.8 


29.4 


Material comparison with 
neighbors 


32.5 


9.6 


26.1 


13.0 


18.9 


15.0 


Interest in latest styles 


13.2 


18.1 


10.5 


21.2 


8.3 


27.5 



Neighborhood involvement 6.0 34.9 8.6 39.4 7.3 40.7 
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SUMMARY. This chapter has focused on a number of responses 
provided by those who answered the questionnaires to describe their 
attitudes and activities regarding their homes and relationships within 
the home. The analysis in this chapter has been on the educational 
background of these respondents with three categories used to make 
comparisons. An attempt was made to discover differences between 
those with graduate professional degrees, those with some college or 
college degrees, and those who had attained high school graduation or 
less. 

It was noted that those with professional degrees have fewer 
children but are inclined to discipline them more firmly, perhaps 
because of the greater expectations held for them. In the home the hus- 
band and father tended to be the chief decision maker more often than 
in the other educational categories. 

The absence of family worship, or having it only rarely, was more 
likely to characterize the homes of those with less education. However, 
the percentage of homes having regular worship was found to be con- 
siderably less than what might be expected. About a half of the profes- 
sional homes, a third of the homes of college level respondents, and 
about 30 percent of those with a high school background had regular 
worship. 

Money was the main family problem and conflict area in the 
homes in all educational levels although the conflict areas differed 
somewhat by educational level. Professional degree respondents tended 
to rank just a little higher and those with a high school diploma or less, 
just a little lower, with college level respondents in between on most of 
the traits. There were few differences in the traits revealing the home 
atmosphere. 

Obviously the church is concerned about the educational variable 
since a church school system is maintained through the university level. 
While not all members are equally committed to that system, the im- 
portance of educational attainment cannot be overlooked in the at- 
titudes and actions of those who made up this sample, and in the 
church as a whole. 
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NOTES. 

'Arthur Whitefield Spalding, Origin and History of Seventh-day Adventists. 
Washington, D.C.; Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1962, Vol. 2, 
pp. 353, 354. 

'Ibid, pp. 361-370. 

'Henry A. Rowman and Graham fi. Spanier, Modern Marriage. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Rook Company, 1978, p. 421. 

*Rowman and Spanier, Ibid., cite one exception to this generalization that is 
of interest. They point out that women with graduate training are more likely to 
divorce than those with just a bachelor's degree. Since this finding is based upon 
only one reported research study, in which Spanier was a co-author, perhaps 
further study is needed to validate the statement. 
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INTRODUCTION. People's occupations are more closely tied to 
family functioning and family stability in this society than is any one 
other secular factor. They, of course, provide the economic base for in- 
come which in turn is related to the level of living that the family en- 
joys. They are directly related to such things as the material possessions 
owned by the family: houses, automobiles, furniture, boats or 
whatever else that the family has bought. Housing, in turn, is located 
in a specific neighborhood determined mostly by socioeconomic status. 
That in turn structures the types of neighbors families associate with or 
who will accept them as equals in social relations. 

Occupations are closely related to education and support of the 
church. Many Adventist families expect to educate their children in 
church schools. Access to church schools, like any other private system, 
requires that a tuition be paid. Work also determines the amount of 
tithe and other offerings that can be donated to support the church, its 
ministry, and its world-wide program. 

Work relationships may be a potential source of strain or stress on 
family functioning and family relationships. Conflict between spouses, 
for example can arise from the wife's excessive worry when her hus- 
band's job demands that he be in a factory or an office where the ma- 
jority of other workers are young, single and female. The opposite is 
equally true, leaving the husband apprehensive. People who are 
employed as salesmen, engineers and others whose work requires them 
to be away from their homes for extended periods of time may find 
there are additional family problems and concerns because of the kind 
of work they do. 

People, of course, work for money, and money has a special sym- 
bolic significance. This latter aspect may be even more important in 
human relationships than the mere amount of income involved. Landis 
says: 
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Money, or more broadly, economic values, have become the sym- 
bol of innumerable needs and satisfactions; and because they have, 
money values become the supreme issues in many aspects of husband- 
wife adjustment in the marriage. The real problem of modern mar- 
riage is not merely how money shall be earned or how it shall be spent 
but rather the kind of values in life which the couple seek to obtain 
through its use.' 

In this study "work" has been defined as the occupation which 
provides the major source of family income. The designations that are 
widely used to differentiate between the kind of work done include oc- 
cupational categories such as professional, white collar, skilled, 
semiskilled and unskilled. These designations were utilized in this 
study. 

Professional persons may be defined in terms of those who have 
graduate professional degrees in areas such as law or medicine, or the 
term professional is also used widely to describe those who have less 
than a graduate degree but who work in areas requiring a specific ex- 
pertise such as nursing, social work, or teaching. 

Skilled workmen are those who work as craftsmen or artisans such 
as carpenters, plumbers, electricians and others who have gone 
through an apprenticeship, graduated from a manual arts trade school, 
or in some way acquired a special skill. Basically they labor with their 
hands. White collar workers who do not have a college diploma are in- 
cluded with this group. 

Semi-skilled workers include such jobs as cement mixers, hod car- 
riers, and plumber's helpers, machine operators and truck drivers. 
These are the kinds of workers whose skills would be learned on the job 
or require but a few weeks of training to acquire. 

Unskilled workmen are those who do any job available such as 
fruit pickers, sanitary collectors, janitors, farm laborers and the like. 
Many of these do not hold steady employment but work for the period 
of time the job lasts and then must hunt for other work. 

The authors experienced some difficulty in classifying certain 
Adventist respondents by occupations. Housewifes, although not gain- 
fully employed, still like to think of themselves as doing a work that 
ought to be recognized. In a society where a part of the measure of a 
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person's worth depends upon his or her occupation, it was thought best 
to add that category. The data for it comes from write-in responses. 

Two other types of respondents that found some difficulty know- 
ing how to respond were retired people who had once been employed 
and students who were not included in the work force to any signifi- 
cant degree on a full time basis. They usually worked at a low status 
job which they did not consider to be their occupation in the future. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ADVENTIST WORKERS 
BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES. Adventists were 
found in all of the occupational categories, as was noted earlier in 
Table 3-4. It was observed that over two- fifths of the respondents put 
themselves in the professional category. Skilled workers made up 14 
percent, with almost the same percentage reporting that they were 
white collar workers. Utilizing the write-in responses, it was found that 
about 10 percent of the women chose to identify themselves as 
housewives. Approximately 4 percent classified themselves as unskilled 
workers. Two percent said they were on Social Security or disabled, 
and one percent of the respondents were students. 

When the field research was done most of the respondents who 
would ordinarily be included in the work force were currently working 
to provide a livelihood for themselves or their families. Only 2 percent 
said that they were unemployed or on welfare at the time. Only 4 per- 
cent chose not to respond to the question. While some of these may 
have been unemployed at the time it would be wrong to assume that all 
of them were unemployed. It would thus appear that the rate of 
unemployment among Adventists is below the national average. It 
should be remembered, however, that no Black congregations were in- 
cluded in the sample, and congregations where sizeable ethnic popula- 
tions were found were limited in number. This obviously should be 
kept in mind in making any comparison of Adventist unemployment 
with that found in the country as a whole. 

The large number of professionals is significant. One source has 
suggested that all white collar workers, including professionals con- 
stitute about 42 percent of the work force. ^ About 15 percent of these 
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are clerks and salespersons, or white collar workers.' In this study, if 
the percentage of those who reported themselves as white collar 
workers is added to the percentage of professionals, it totals about 55 
percent, considerably above the 42 percent cited for the nation. 

OCCUPATION AND AREAS OF CONFLICT. While 
areas of most frequent conflict are discussed at some length in Chapter 
9, they should be included here to note any differences which may exist 
as far as occupational categories are concerned. The main areas of con- 
flict were found to be money, nagging, child-discipline, in-laws, sex, 
work, and religion, in that order. 

Money was a more frequent source of conflict among professional 
families and white collar respondents than among those who identified 
themselves as skilled or semi-skilled workers. Skilled workers, of 
course, often earn as much or more money than some professionals, 
which may suggest why they would have less conflict here, but this is 
only a partial explanation. What is suggested is that the greater conflict 
among professional and white-collar respondents may result from 
larger expectations centering about what they have defined as their 
standard of living, and the difficulties that are encountered in meeting 
that standard. In a society which uses occupation of the main bread- 
winner as an important component of social class standing, the 
designation "professional" and "white collar" would certainly involve 
expectations about a fairly comfortable life style that family members 
in these categories would be aware of and desire to reach. Those in the 
church would not be significantly different from such expectations. 
Some conflict, thus, over money and how it should be used would be 
almost inevitable. 

Nagging followed as a second major conflict area. It was found 
more often in families of the skilled, semiskilled and unskilled workers 
than among those who were professionals or white collar workers. It is 
difficult to suggest why this was found to be the case except to note that 
professional and white collar people typically spend a great deal of 
time in work that involves meeting other persons in positive interac- 
tion. Of course, professionals and white collar workers may maintain a 
facade in the place of work, only to release tensions and find fault at 
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home, using their famihes as a kind of safety valve. Nagging and 
faultfinding were found in all occupational categories. 

Child discipline was another conflict area of importance. Workers 
in all categories seemed to find problems in disciplining children, with 
semi-skilled respondents reporting the most conflict in this area and 
skilled workers reporting the least. No clear pattern seemed to emerge 
from these findings that would tie the problem into the occupational 
categories used. 

Problems with in-laws were common, with professionals reporting 
the highest proportion of conflict associated with their spouse's parents 
or relatives. Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled followed in that order. 
There is, therefore, a direct relationship between conflict over in-laws 
and occupational status. The higher the occupational status the more 
conflict exists. It is not easy to assign a casual factor to this variation. 
One hypothesis would suggest that the more independent a person is in 
his work or occupation the more he may be inclined to seek autonomy 
to make decisions in other areas. As a result he might have a tendency 
to ignore, refuse to endorse, or deliberately defy attempts from in-laws 
to affect his decision making. The spouse who is the direct kin of the of- 
fending relative might be inclined to have more respect or confidence 
in their relative's suggestions and thus find themselves in conflict with 
their mate. This is a hypothesis only, however. 

There was also a direct relationship between occupational status 
and conflict in the area of sex. Professionals and white collar workers 
reported the highest proportion of conflicts over sex. Skilled workers, 
unskilled and semiskilled workmen followed in that order. The higher 
the occupational status the more likely the respondents were to report 
sexual conflict. This suggests that professional people are less satisfied 
with sex, or conversely, that those in the lower occupational categories 
are more likely to accept their sex lives as they are. However, it seems 
more likely that the real reason lies in the high level of demands made 
on those in the professions and white collar occupations. Often profes- 
sionals, especially when both husband and wife are professionals, lack 
the leisure hours enjoyed by other workers who may stop at the end of 
an eight hour day and a forty hour week. Most professionals work 
longer hours and often on a somewhat irregular schedule. 
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Difficulties involving work and job related conflicts were reported 
most frequently by unskilled workers, followed closely by those in the 
professions. Unskilled workers may have problems because they are 
forced to take work of whatever nature when it is offered to them, and 
when employed, they are more frequently involved in jobs that yield 
less income. Professionals may have more conflict because their work, 
while assured to them on a regular basis, is more demanding and may 
interfere with other activities that the family would like to pursue. 
Many professionals also manage their own offices, keep their own ac- 
counts, and do their own billing if their profession is in an area of in- 
dependent activity. Members of the family resent the amount of time 
spent away from them when the individual stays after the normal 
working day or brings home a briefcase full of work that must be done 
at home. The basis for such conflict will vary from family to family, 
but these are a few of the reasons which account for the conflicts 
regarding work in the categories involved. 

There is an inverse relationship between occupational standing 
and conflicts over religion. The higher the occupational status, the 
lower the tendency was to be involved in conflict over religion. Un- 
skilled workers led all other categories in the proportion of conflict here 
and white collar workers and professionals had the least amount of 
conflict. Skilled and semiskilled workers were in between. Most pro- 
bably those who are professionals were more likely to have had both 
mates attending similar classes in religion or at least had the chance to 
pursue the formal study of religion beyond the high school level, and 
thus find themselves in close accord. More highly educated spouses 
have a greater ability to communicate and adjust differences, which 
would also minimize conflict in this area. 

The occupational category is related to the potential for conflict in 
several areas, but the degree of such conflict and the particular area in 
which it occurs is related to other concerns as well. 

OCCUPATION AND FAMILY CRISES. There are cer- 
tain crises which might happen to a family that could arouse deep con- 
cern and anxiety. In one of the questions on the questionnaire a 
number of crises situations were listed, and respondents were asked to 
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check which would cause the most concern and the greatest amount of 
anxiety. The question was a hypothetical one, but it did give some in- 
sight into apprehensions that the respondents have about the future. It 
also provided an opportunity for them to express some of their basic 
values. 

The hypothetical crises that would arouse the most concern 
emerged in the following order in terms of frequency in which they 
were checked: (1) to lose one's spouse by death (2) to suffer an accident 
that would leave one crippled for life (3) to be divorced by one's mate 
(4) to hear the news that one's mate had been unfaithful (5) to have 
one's teenage child run away from home (6) to encounter sexual dif- 
ficulties with one's mate. In general, the different occupational 
categories listed these crises in about the same order. 

Around half of the respondents indicated that the loss of a spouse 
by death would be the most traumatic event that could occur for them 
and would cause the greatest amount of adjustment. The percentage 
was almost 60 percent for those in the semiskilled occupations, and just 
under 50 percent for those who were unskilled. It is difficult to venture 
an explanation for the differences in occupational categories. Obvi- 
ously death of a spouse would involve major adjustments for 
respondents in all categories. The personal integration of the family as 
a family rather than occupational category per se may be what is in- 
volved in this finding. 

To have a serious accident that would leave one crippled for life 
vied with divorce for second place in the rank order of events that 
would cause a serious crisis in family relationships. Skilled workmen 
saw an accident posing the greatest threat to them and their families 
possibly because their's are manual occupations. Their occupational 
skills depend not only on the use of the hands but also on the function- 
ing, strength and tone of bodily health. Work is very much a part of 
personal identity. The loss of ability to function and to use their ac- 
customed skills would strike at the core of personal identity and 
drastically reduce their evaluation of themselves as worthwhile beings. 
Professionals were almost as high in rating a serious accident as a major 
blow, followed by the semi-skilled and the unskilled in that order. 
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Adventists place a great emphasis upon physical health. They 
believe that the body is the temple of the Holy Spirit and the best 
dwelling place is a robust, healthy body. The denomination operates a 
system of hospitals and other health facilities around the world. 
Substances such as alcohol, tobacco, and illegal drugs are banned as a 
matter of doctrinal belief. To use any of these items can be cause for ex- 
pulsion from the fellowship of the church. A vegetarian diet and other 
health practices are strongly advocated. In light of all of this it can be 
seen that anything that would reduce general physical fitness or would 
result in the loss of a vital function would cause anxiety. Certainly a 
crippling accident would be a major blow. 

Unskilled workers saw divorce as a more threatening area of crisis 
than any of the other occupational categories (20.0%). In fact, the 
concern was almost twice as great for them as it was for professional 
and white collar workers (11.7%), and four times as great a threat 
than for the skilled (5.2%) and semiskilled workers (5.5%). There is 
obviously a relationship between occupational status and divorce. Nye 
and Berardo suggest this when they write: 

The initial generalization, that the highest divorce and separation 
rates are most prevalent in the lower socioeconomic groups in our 
society seems firmly established. The greater marital disruption in the 
lower class cannot be attributed solely to the factors of occupation, 
education and income. ■* 

These same authors go on to suggest that "such present differentials in 
marital instability no doubt reflect the greater sociological, socio- 
psychological, and cultural stresses and difficulties generally associated 
with conditions of life in the lower class. "^ 

In looking at the overall picture of occupation and divorce, Kenkel 
writes that "research consistently has discovered that divorce varies in- 
versely with occupational prestige."' Kenkel, of course, was writing 
about divorce rates, while the focus of this analysis by occupational 
levels was on perceptions of the crisis that would be involved. While it 
is understandable why the unskilled would have a real concern regard- 
ing divorce, why, it may be asked, did the professionals have a higher 
anxiety about divorce than other research indicates might be expected, 
and higher than the skilled and semiskilled workers? Why does the in- 
verse relationship not hold fully for this study? 
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There are several possible explanations. As has been noted above, 
Kenkel was reporting on actual rates of divorce; the analysis here has 
focused on perceptions of concern for such a crisis as divorce. In addi- 
tion, it should be remembered that Adventist professionals often work 
in institutions operated by the church. They receive less income than 
comparable professional persons outside of the church. The tension 
between the desired standard of living as professionals and the limited 
income received to support that desired standard of living may make 
them less sure of being able to handle the stress, and thus more fearful 
than other professionals of marital difficulty that could end in divorce. 
The fear of divorce is not fully related to occupation in an inverse pat- 
tern then, as Kenkel noted. 

Closely related to divorce would be to hear that one's mate had 
been unfaithful. Professional and white collar workers saw this 
possibility as more threatening than those in the other occupational 
categories. The less the occupational status, the less the threat posed by 
the possibility of a mate being unfaithful. It may be hypothesized that 
the threat is somehow connected with the status and reputation of the 
worker among his fellow Adventists, with professional and white collar 
workers perceiving that the embarrassment and humiliation would be 
both personally and professionally damaging. 

Semiskilled workers seemed to be the most threatened by the 
possibility of a teenager running away from home. They were followed 
by unskilled, then skilled, and by professional and white collar workers 
in that order. Except for the response of the semiskilled workmen, the 
rest of the distribution shows an inverse relationship, with lower status 
occupations viewing this possibility as more of a threat. 

Skilled workers seemed to be more concerned about the possibility 
of having a sexual problem with their mate. They were followed by 
professional, white collar, semiskilled and the unskilled in that order. 
Except for the out-of-rank position of skilled workers, sex problems as a 
possible crisis follows a direct relationship to occupational status. 

OCCUPATION AND MARITAL STATUS. There ap- 
pears to be a direct relationship between occupational status and 
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marital stability. Those reporting that they were currently living with 
the first mate, or a second after the death of the first spouse, were ar- 
ranged as follows: professionals (94.1%); skilled workmen (93.1%); 
semiskilled (87.8%) and unskilled (79.9%). Most Adventists believe in 
marriage and they abide by the standards of the church in living in the 
marriage relationship. 

In the area of divorce Adventists are consistent with the rest of 
society. There is an inverse relationship between divorce and occupa- 
tional status. The divorce rate among professionals and white collar 
workers is 7.5%; skilled workers 17.7% and unskilled 18.8%. Note 
that professional and white collar people have less than half the divorce 
rate than that of unskilled workers. 

In a variety of studies done in American society this same relation- 
ship between divorce and occupation has been noted. While divorces 
between professionals and high status workers receive more attention, 
more divorces actually occur in the lower occupational brackets: 

Where groups of men are found with sporadic work lives, as in the 
American lower class, the development of an unstable marital rela- 
tionship with high desertion rates, high divorce rates, and high il- 
legitimacy rates can be seen. Husbands are more valuable and reliable 
when they hold stable, high-income jobs. Under these circumstances, 
as in the American middle class, marriages are far more stable, divorce 
and desertion rates are very much reduced, and illegitimacy rates are 
low. The husband's authority in the family is greater. His material and 
emotional investment in his marriage and his family are higher pro- 
viding strong motivation for him to remain with one family.' 
Kirpatrick reports the same phenomenon: 

Divorce incidence is probably related to the economic aspect of 
social status. . . . Occupational level as a measure of social status may 
be inversely related to divorce. Yet divorce, irrespective of occupa- 
tional level, is somewhat associated with mobility, contact with the 
opposite sex and with freedom from social controls.' 
Landis summarizes several studies done by others that sought to 
discover the relationship between occupation and divorce rates: 

Using occupational categories, Monahan studied couples involved 
in divorce in the State of Iowa. Employing vital statistics data for the 
state, he found, as did Lang, that marriage problems are very closely 
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related to socioeconomic status. . . Generally the higher the occupa- 
tional level and the lower the divorce rate. . . . Although labor con- 
stituted less than ten percent of the population, they had almost one 
third the divorces.' 

There was an inverse relationship between occupation and 
widowhood. Two factors may help to explain this finding. First of all, 
the educational background of professionals and those in the white col- 
lar occupations would certainly have included some study in the field 
of health care, especially if that education had been received in an 
Adventist school. Personal reading, too, would tend to enlighten these 
kinds of respondents along this line. Secondly, however, they would be 
more able to afford the medical care that would enhance health and 
prolong life. 

The only categories that show a sizable number of annullments 
were the semiskilled, with 2.8 percent of annulled marriages, and the 
unskilled with less than a third of that percentage. Professionals had 
less than one half of one percent. Skilled had none. The church does 
not place any penalty upon those who have a marriage annulled. At the 
present time there is some evidence that more Adventists are following 
the route of annullment to escape from an intolerable marriage. It is 
possible in most states to secure an annullment of a marriage even after 
years of living together or the birth of children. The only thing that 
need to be proven is that the original contract was flawed in some 
manner. 

Skilled workers had the highest rates for being separated from a 
spouse, (4.7%) followed by unskilled workers with almost four percent 
(3.9%) and professional and white collar workers with 1.9 percent. No 
separations were reported by the semiskilled in the sample. When the 
responses were separated into those who had separated by mutual con- 
sent without taking their problems to the court and those who had 
separated by legal action, professionals and skilled workers show the 
highest percent who had gotten a legally recorded decree. This may be 
because there is more joint property to divide. A legal separation is not 
a divorce. It does allow couples who are incompatible to live apart 
without facing the charge of desertion or abandonment. The church 
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does not pass judgment on a legal separation as long as the two parties 
do not take the matter to the point of divorce. They do not, of course, 
have the right under either the laws of the nation or the church to 
remarry. Property settlements and decisions about support for the wife 
or children are settled under a legal decree to separate in such a man- 
ner as they would be if a divorce suit were filed. 

Semiskilled and unskilled workers showed the highest rates of 
abandonment by a mate. Both categories of occupation stood at 5.0% . 
The lowest categories were the skilled (1.4%). 

The only occupational category that showed more than a fraction 
of one percent in dealing with the problem of committing a husband or 
wife to a mental institution was the skilled worker category, with 2.6 
percent response. All others were below one percent. The classic studies 
such as that done by HoUingshead and Redlich do show an inverse rela- 
tionship between social class and mental illness. ■" The greater stress 
and uncertainty associated with work in the unskilled as well as 
semiskilled occupational categories could explain the findings of HoU- 
ingshead and Redlich. The findings of this research study, however, 
show that Adventists differ somewhat in this regard from the general 
population. 

OCCUPATION AND PROBLEMS WITH CHILD- 
REN. This section deals with the kinds of problems parents reported 
that they have had with their children. The problems that ranked the 
highest on the list were (1) the use of alcohol or illegal drugs; (2) 
divorce; (3) being expelled from a school and (4) premarital pregnan- 
cies. While it is conceivable that some parents of the male child in- 
volved in a pregnancy incident would report it here, the child most 
directly involved would have to be a daughter. Obviously then this 
study only deals with one side of the problem. 

Variations by occupations in the problem of having a child ex- 
pelled from school were negligible. Approximately 6 percent of the 
parents in each occupational category reported that they had ex- 
perienced this problem. 

Parents in all occupational categories had experienced the trauma 
of seeing a child either arrested, and/or having to serve time in prison. 
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Fortunately the percentage figures were quite low. Semiskilled workers 
had experienced this most frequently with 3.3 percent of them having 
had children who had been imprisoned. The other categories were 
below this figure. Parents, of course, may exercise a considerable 
amount of control and provide guidance in the early years of a child's 
life but it is sometimes difficult to provide the constraints necessary as 
young people move through the teenage years and seek identity apart 
from their parents. 

The finding that children of semiskilled parents had the highest 
rates for running away from home is consistent with the preceeding in- 
formation that children in this occupational category were more likely 
to be arrested and serve time in prison. Just over 6 percent of the 
semiskilled respondents reported the running away problem, about 
twice the percentage for the other occupational categories. 

In examining the problem of alcohol use and unlawful drugs, all 
categories of occupation reported this problem, but the percentages 
were considerably higher. Almost 18 percent of the parents in the 
semiskilled category reported this problem with their youth, followed 
by the unskilled (11.2%), the professionals (9.5%), and the skilled 
workers (7.5%). The higher percentages for this particular problem 
area no doubt reflect the widespread experimentation by youth in 
society with these substances, an experimentation that has caught the 
imagination of some Adventist youth. 

The highest rates for runaway children were reported by semi- 
skilled parents (6.1 %). Next in order came professionals who reported 
2.8% . After that came the skilled workers with 2.5%, and last of all 
were unskilled workers who reported a rate of 2.4% . 

The highest rates of the use of alcohol and drugs were reported by 
semiskilled parents. (17.7 % ) Unskilled were next with 11.2 % . The pro- 
fessional workers were next, reporting 9.5%, and skilled workmen 
were lowest of all for this category with 7.5 % . There is nearly a perfect 
inverse ratio between occupations and the use of alcohol and drugs. 
With the exception of the professional skilled worker inversion, the 
higher the occupation status, the lower the reported use of alcohol and 
drugs by children. It is not known whether this means a lower actual 
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drug and alcohol usage or more reluctance to report it. It probably 
does not indicate a lack of concern. 

It was the unskilled workmen that reported the highest divorce 
rates among their children. Other workers followed in this order: 
skilled, semiskilled and professionals. The professionals reported a rate 
that was less than half (6.1 %) the rate of divorces among the children 
of unskilled workers (13.6%). Two things seem to engage the atten- 
tion. First, there is the very close correlation between occupational 
status and divorce. This seems to follow the same pattern for the 
children as it did with their parents. The other is that divorce is cer- 
tainly increasing from one generation to another. It must be 
remembered that the percentage figures cited above represent a much 
shorter marital history for the children than for the parental 
respondents. The likelihood then of much larger rates of divorce, ir- 
respective of occupational background, seem likely, given the social 
climate of American society at the present time. The increase is even 
more disconcerting when it is remembered that not all of the families 
included at the time this study was done had children old enough to be 
married. 

Suicide rates were highest among the children of unskilled workers 
(5.0%). They were followed by skilled workmen and professional peo- 
ple. There appears to be an inverse relationship between occupational 
status and suicide. While the reported percentages are much lower 
than those reported from the wider society, there is little doubt that 
suicide rates are rising in the Adventist population. Drawing upon the 
study of Adventist Youth done during the sixties" and other spot studies 
done by students under the supervision of one of the authors, the 
suicide rate among Adventists is probably between 7 and 8 percent. 
Suicide rates are very difficult to determine among conservative 
religious groups since Jews and Catholics, as well as Protestants, con- 
demn that behavior. When friends or close relatives are involved there 
is less willingness to report. Cases of suicide go undetected when people 
are involved in automobile accidents, overmedication and arson. '^ 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND THE ABILITY OF 
SPOUSES TO COMMUNICATE. Like several other ques- 
tions, one part of the questionnaire invited respondents to rate their 
mates and themselves on the ability and willingness to communicate. 
While this has been analyzed in terms of other variables, it is analyzed 
here in terms of the occupational background of the respondents. 

It was found that in all occupational categories except for the un- 
skilled workers, respondents gave higher ratings on communication to 
their mates than they assigned to themselves. Why the unskilled 
workers should think that they were better able and more willing to 
communicate than their spouses is not clear, unless it could be that they 
have a more authoritarian perspective on life in general. Certainly it 
would be true that, being unskilled, they would usually be told by an 
employer what to do and how to do it. In turn much the same kind of 
attitude could prevail in the home with the husband-father assuming 
the role of decision making most often. 

In terms of the high ranking, professional and white collar 
respondents were slightly less sure of their ability and willingness to 
communicate than were the semiskilled workers or the unskilled 
workers. The differences stated in percentages are very minor, 
however. 

TYPE OF OCCUPATION AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHILD DISCIPLINE. The pattern of discipline 
most often reported by Adventist respondents was a mixture of mild 
and firm measures. This would suggest some ambivalence in strategies 
used to train their children. The next most popular pattern seems to be 
"mild but consistent" discipline and in third place was "strict discipline 
with the use of corporal punishment if necessary." 

Almost half of the semiskilled workers favored a mixture of 
mildness and firmness as the best of all discipline strategies. Two fifths 
of those in the professions and white collar areas favored this approach 
while just over a third of the skilled workers and just under a third of 
the unskilled workers reported in this manner. A parent can be mild in 
the sense that his attitude does not represent anger or harsh treatment. 
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and yet firm in the sense that he does not allow the child to misunder- 
stand the nature of the behavior that has been judged wrong. It may be 
because parents see this as the best way to combine love and respon- 
sibility that it was the approach most often indicated for directing 
children. 

The second most frequently checked response category "mild but 
consistent discipline" was indicated as the most desirable approach. 
Professional and white collar workers, along with skilled workers were 
almost the same in their choice, with each category indicating about 27 
percent of the total responses falling here. Just over 22 percent of the 
unskilled workers supported this approach while only 17 percent of the 
semiskilled workers did. This pattern is not easy to understand. Profes- 
sionals and white collar workers saw this as an important option so that 
with the response, "a mixture of mildness and firmness," the two ap- 
proaches together included about two thirds of this occupational 
category. The same can be said for the semiskilled workers, except that 
the percentages which go to make up this total are somewhat different 
from the professionals and white collar respondents. Since the idea of 
mildness is involved in both of the above responses the difference lies in 
the terms associated with mildness. Firmness as a response is rather 
straight forward, but consistent discipline could mean consistently firm 
or consistently something else. The researchers do not discount the 
possibility that a problem of semantics may be involved in the response 
percentages reported. 

Strict discipline enforced by corporal punishment or any other 
way possible was in third place in the responses. It was noted that the 
higher the occupational status the more likely attitudes and punish- 
ment seemed to describe the pattern of strict discipline. Highest of all 
were the professionals and white collar workers, followed by skilled 
workmen, and semiskilled, in that order. Unskilled workers reported 
the lowest percentage of those using such discipline. 

OCCUPATION AND ATTITUDES ABOUT HOW 
MUCH EDUCATION A CHILD NEEDS. Slightly more 
parents stated that a child needs to have some college education to get 
along in today's world than suggested that a high school diploma 
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would be enough. Those were the two largest categories of responses. 
Very few indicated that a child's education should stop when he fin- 
ished the elementary grades but there were about two percent (1.7%) 
who did so, which came as a surprise since Adventist teaching places 
such a great amount of stress on the importance of education. 

Among those who thought an elementary education would be 
enough were some skilled workers. This may indicate that those who 
had acquired their skills on the job or without educational training felt 
that if they could make it that way others could as well. Those who said 
that some high school, short of graduating, was needed were the un- 
skilled, semiskilled and skilled workers in that order. However, skilled 
and semiskilled workers also led in the rate of those who felt that the 
high school diploma was needed. The rank order was: semiskilled 
workmen (38.1%); unskilled (37.5%), skilled (26.6%), and profes- 
sionals (22.3%). Those who felt that high school was enough varied 
from a bit under a fifth to well over one third. The rank order suggests 
an almost direct inverse relationship, with only the semiskilled 
workmen out of the prestige sequence of the occupational categories. 
No doubt professionals and white collar workers were concerned that 
their children attain considerably more than a high school diploma. 

The rate of those who thought at least some college ought to be ob- 
tained was 27.7% for skilled workers, 27.4% for professional and 
white collar workers, 24.3% for semiskilled, and 20.2% for unskilled. 
The order was just the reverse of the above except professionals were in 
second place here. 

Those, in order, who felt that at least a college diploma would be 
needed placed the professionals at the top of the list with 22.5%, un- 
skilled workers 21.3%, semiskilled 17.9% and skilled 14.6%. 

In general, the distribution suggests that Adventist workers, 
whatever their occupational status, were in favor of educating their 
children. All but two percent of them felt that a child was not prepared 
to face life in the modern world unless he had more than an elementary 
education. Eighteen percent thought that nothing less than a college 
education would be necessary. Almost eight percent (7.9%) felt that a 
graduate education would be necessary. Of the number advocating 
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graduate education half (3.9%) felt that a doctorate should be earned, 
if possible. 

OCCUPATION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
WHERE A CHILD'S EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
OBTAINED. The largest number of respondents seemed to favor 
the view that all Adventist children ought to be educated in Adventist 
schools. The statement read, "I have, or intend to educate all my 
children in Adventist schools." At the top of that list were the semi- 
skilled workers (78.0%). Unskilled workers were next (75.0%), then 
professionals (45.2%), and skilled workers (38.5%) were at the bottom 
of the list. It would appear on the surface that skilled workers and pro- 
fessional people were the least committed to an Adventist education for 
all children of Adventist parents. The percentage difference between 
semiskilled and unskilled workers in this response is not that large. The 
percentage difference between professionals and skilled workers is 
slightly larger than the difference between the preceeding occupational 
categories, but it too is not that large. The difference between the first 
two occupational categories and the second two is a significant dif- 
ference, however. Of special concern is the fact that the professionals 
and skilled workers would be best able to meet the tuition and other ex- 
penses involved in sending their children to the church's schools while 

the semiskilled and unskilled workers find greater difficulty here. 

The most rigid position on religious education vs. non- Adventist 
schools was embodied in the next statement, "All Adventist children 
ought to be educated in Adventist schools." Again the responses to this 
question followed the same order in occupational status: skilled 
workers (19.7%), professionals (13.9%), semiskilled (12.7%) and un- 
skilled workmen (12.5%). In comparing the two statements, the low 
percentage of unskilled workmen responding to this question may be a 
reflection of the very high number in the preceding one. In fact, if the 
response percentages of the two questions are combined one gets almost 
eighty-eight (87.5) percent of all the unskilled workers and ninety-one 
(90.7) percent of all semiskilled workmen included. 

The next alternative suggested that all Adventist children should 

be educated at least through high school in the denomination's educa- 
tional system. Slightly more than ten percent were in harmony with 
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this view (10.6%). The rank order of agreement was as follows: 
semiskilled, professionals, unskilled and skilled workmen. Those who 
thought all college work should be taken in Adventist colleges was also 
10 % , with the occupations ranked semiskilled, professionals, unskilled 
and skilled in that order. 

Eight percent of the respondents thought all graduate education 
should be taken in Adventist universities with the rank order by oc- 
cupational status as: professional, semiskilled, unskilled and skilled. It 
does seem that convictions about where an Adventist child ought to be 
educated vary with occupational status with perhaps semiskilled and 
professionals remaining most loyal to the denominational educational 
system. 

HOW OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES AFFECT 
ATTITUDES TOWARD ADVENTIST SCHOOLS. 

The two previous sections certainly demonstrate an overwhelming sup- 
port of the denomination's church school program. Attitudes in this 
regard are consistent with the teachings of the church. However, the 
section now under review discloses some conflict of attitudes when con- 
fronted with certain conditions. The first statement is the most rigid 
and uncompromisingly favorable to the Adventist school system. "It 
would be better for a child to have no education at all than to get it in a 
non- Adventist school." The average of the percentages was small 
(9.9%), but they do represent the most extreme view among supporters 
of Adventist schools. The unskilled worker was most in favor of this 
position (11.3%), being a little higher than the average. Next were pro- 
fessionals and white collar workers (8.8%), followed by the semiskilled 
(7.7%) and the unskilled (7.0%.). It would appear that the skilled 
workers were somewhat less committed to the church's schools, at least 
in terms of this extreme position. 

On the other hand one percent was willing to agree with the state- 
ment that Adventist schools are inferior to public schools. In fact this 
possible choice so disturbed some of the respondents that they used the 
blank response line to complain that the authors did not sound like they 
were in favor of Adventist education. There was minor support for this 
statement, however, from skilled workers and unskilled workers. 
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A few semiskilled workers supported the statement that there were 
no basic differences between Adventist schools and public ones (2.2%). 
Some in all the categories said they thought Adventist schools were "too 
expensive." In order on that list were the semiskilled (21.6%), skilled 
(17.8%), unskilled (17.5%) and professionals (6.9%). Although pro- 
fessionals seemed to have a more positive attitude toward the cost of an 
Adventist education they are also the group that could most easily af- 
ford it. There is no doubt that for a large group of Adventist parents, 
an education in the Church's schools is a major financial problem. 
Hardest hit are the unskilled workmen whose occupations yield low in- 
comes. 

OCCUPATION AND FAMILY WORSHIP PRAC- 
TICES. The family altar has been one of the items that Adventists 
have used to measure the spiritual tone of a family unit. The data 
gathered shows that there is a relationship between this practice and 
the occupations of family heads. Whether a family does indeed have 
regular family worship probably depends upon a whole variety of fac- 
tors, but there is an inverse relationship between those who do not 
practice family worship at all and occupations: unskilled workers 
(15.0%), semiskilled (12.2%), skilled workers (6.6%), and profes- 
sionals (5.8%). The semiskilled worker was almost twice as likely to 
report that the family never had worship together than was the profes- 
sional respondent. 

The other side of the picture is to look at those who do have regular 
family worship. The order follows a descending pattern based on oc- 
cupational differences. Of those who reported regular family worship 
the highest category was the professional (29.2%), then semiskilled 
(24.9%), skilled (21.6%) and unskilled (20.8%). 

Among those who say they rarely have family worship the order 
was not consistent with occupational status. It was as follows: skilled 
workers (16.4%), professionals (12.2%), semiskilled (17.7%) and un- 
skilled workmen (7.5%). 

Another group of respondents said they had family worship only at 
sundown on Friday and Saturday nights but that they held it on a 
regular weekly basis. Write-in comments suggested that regular 
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worship was held when children were small but as they grew older they 
depended upon daily worship to be held at the school where the 
children attended. The order in this category by occupational status 
was professionals, skilled, semiskilled and unskilled-a perfectly direct 
relationship between the practice and occupational status. 

Those most likely to depend upon private individual devotions 
were also correlated with occupational status: professionals (9.7%); 
skilled workmen (15.5%); semiskilled (16.6%); and unskilled (20.0%). 
This would be a perfectly inverse relationship. 

The strongest argument for a relationship between occupations 
and the practice of holding family worship lies in the statistics of those 
who never have family worship. They progress from a low of 5.8% for 
professionals to a high of 15.0% among the unskilled. Clearly the job, 
regular hours of work, and predictable time schedules have some bear- 
ing on the pattern of worship. The opposite is also true. Where regular 
family worship is reported, the rank order runs from high occupational 
status to low. It seems that the scheduling of time is a part of keeping 
the family altar functioning. 

When those who have worship by themselves on a daily basis are 
ranked it runs from a low of 9.7% for professional people to a high of 
20.0% among unskilled workers. This suggests that what the unskilled 
workers fail to carry out with the entire family collectively is often 
done individually. 

OCCUPATION AND RELIGIOSITY. Religiosity was de- 
fined in this study as the practice of doing religious things. There ap- 
pears to be a direct correlation between religiosity and occupational 
status with 2.1 % of professionals and 5.5% of skilled workers classify- 
ing themselves as low in religiosity. Of those who classified themselves 
as average or medium in religiosity semiskilled were the highest 
(22.7%), followed by the skilled (19.8%), unskilled (19.0%) and pro- 
fessionals (15.8%). 

Turning to those who rated their religiosity at the highest point on 
the scale the order was professionals (80.7%), skilled workers (74.2%), 
semiskilled (72.4%) and unskilled (68.8%). As would be expected, the 
majority of Adventists, regardless of occupational category, ranked 
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themselves at the high point on this scale because paying tithe, attend- 
ing church on Sabbath, abstaining from alcohol and tobacco, and 
other practices are considered proper Christian behavior for Adven- 
tists. 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND SPIRITUALITY. 

The respondents were more cautious in evaluating their spirituality. 
Spirituality was defined as one's personal relationship with God and 
conscientious efforts to carry out His will in one's life. Almost twice as 
many classified themselves at the low end of the scale on spirituality as 
compared with the way they rated themselves on religiosity. The order 
from the highest to the lowest by occupational status was unskilled, 
semiskilled, skilled, and professional and white collar workers. This 
may be a part of the Protestant ethic which suggests that if one works 
hard and seems to be getting on well in his work he has the conviction 
that he is right with God. A majority of the respondents rated 
themselves at the midpoint or average on the scale, with the rank order 
as follows: semiskilled (50.5%), professionals and white collar 
(48.1%), skilled workers (45.6%), and unskilled (42.5%). 

At the highest end of the scale there is almost a direct relationship 
between type of work and feelings about one's own spirituality, as the 
ranking demonstrates: professionals (45.1%), skilled (45.5%) 
semiskilled (39.7%), and unskilled (36.3%). 

OCCUPATIONS AND THE NUMBER AND QUAL- 
ITY OF MATERIAL POSSESSIONS. In the scales under 
consideration, respondents were invited to compare what they owned 
such as homes, automobiles, furniture, etc. with those possessed by 
their neighbors. Because the ability to possess and own things is related 
to income, one would expect to find a correlation between jobs and the 
ratings by respondents; this is exactly what was found. 

When it came to making comparisons between the material posses- 
sions they owned and the material possessions owned by their 
neighbors the responses were as follows: among the professionals, 13.7 
percent ranked themselves in the low category, saying thus that they 
considered what they owned to be less than what their neighbors 
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possessed; 28.9 percent of the unskilled workers responded in this 
fashion. In terms of equating material possessions, 34.7 percent of the 
professionals and 60.3 percent of the unskilled felt that their material 
things were comparable. Among the professionals, 26.8 percent ranked 
their material possessions higher than their neighbors, while only 15 
percent of the unskilled did so. Of course, it must be remembered that 
comparisons are highly subjective and may reflect a number of in- 
terpersonal dynamics that might be at work in the neighborhoods in- 
volved. 

OCCUPATION AND FREEDOM FROM ECO- 
NOMIC PRESSURE. In this case it appears that high status oc- 
cupations and more income do not automatically spell out freedom 
from economic pressures. Those who reported the most economic 
pressure were the unskilled, as would be expected. Next to them, 
however, were the skilled followed by professionals. Those who said 
they had the most freedom from economic pressures were the semi- 
skilled. It may be that the level of expectation with respect to the 
ownership of material things is much lower and more easily satisfied 
for the lower occupational levels. They have less buying power and are 
less likely to try to "keep up with the Jones." When one looks at those 
who say they have the most freedom from economic pressures the order 
correlates with occupational status. 

OCCUPATIONAL STANDING AND PATTERNS OF 
RECREATION. There are very direct social and psychological 
gains derived from recreation, both for the individual and for the fam- 
ily. In table-type games, children meet with parents on an equal 
footing in competition or cooperation. The same is true of ball games 
and active sports where families participate together. Such activities 
help role development and personal status. Peterson says; 

Recreation in the sense of joyful, spontaneous participation not 
only gives a different tone to family interaction but changes the posi- 
tions of those in the family. It reduces social distance. It results in 
greater solidarity. Of course anything that a couple does together that 
they view positively binds them closely together. . . But recreation con- 
tributes to cohesion in a special way." 
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No single category of recreational activity involves a significant 
number of Adventist respondents except that of going on picnics 
(22.1%). This certainly is an activity that is likely to include all or 
nearly all of the family members and perhaps close neighbors and 
friends as well. It is the single most frequent form of recreation for all 
categories except unskilled workmen, where the responses suggest that 
members of these families prefer individual and personal activities. 

Active sports seemed to interest skilled workmen (8.4%), closely 
followed by unskilled (6.2%) and by semiskilled (6.1%). They were of 
least interest to the professional people (0.1%). 

Watching television occupied the leisure time of only a small seg- 
ment of the sample with about 10 percent of the unskilled workers in- 
dicating a preference for this pastime. Only two percent of the profes- 
sionals chose this means of using free time. The other occupational 
categories were in between these responses. On the other hand, reading 
books as a leisure time pursuit was of interest to 16 percent of the pro- 
fessionals, with other occupational categories reporting only half of 
this percentage, or less. 

Quite a number of the respondents reported that each family 
member did whatever he pleases during his leisure time. While this 
would involve the greatest amount of individual freedom and 
autonomy it is the pattern that would least likely involve family activ- 
ity. 

Recreational patterns for the society at large show that swimming 
topped the list of preferred leisure time activities with more than 50 
percent preferring this type of activity. The next most popular activity 
after swimming was picnicing. Sightseeing was third but declining 
about ten percent in popularity between 1967 and 1972.'* 

Two percent of the Adventist respondents said that they never in- 
volved themselves in any recreational activity when they had leisure 
time available. Showing a higher than average rate were the unskilled 
workmen (2.5%). In descending order were skilled workers with 1.9 
percent, with professionals and semiskilled workmen reporting a rate 
of 1.1 percent. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND HAPPINESS IN 
MARRIAGE. Happiness means different things to different people 
and for that reason it is an elusive quality. But being satisfied with 
one's marriage, with one's spouse, and with one's family is a decided 
boost to marital stability: 

Intangible and elusive as the quality "happiness" may be, most 
husbands and wives recognize it once it has been attained. It has been 
found that husbands and wives usually agree in their estimates of their 
marital happiness and also that outsiders who know the couple well 
generally agree with them in estimating the degree of their happiness. 
Research has also shown that the happiness ratings of a couple do not 
change much over short periods of time." 

Veroff and Feld'^ found that happiness was associated with the kind of 
people who set very high standards for their relationships in marriage. 
Primarily, they were the better educated, and consequently those who 
would have higher status occupations as well. 

In analyzing marital happiness, Burgess and Cottrell found that 63 
percent of the persons that they studied classified their marriages as 
either happy or very happy. Only 21.5 percent classified themselves as 
average or unhappy." Judson and Mary Landis found almost the same 
distribution in their research." Paul Landis reports similar findings in 
a study done by Richard Lang at the University of Chicago for his 
Ph.D. thesis." 

In the Adventist study, professional people were more happy than 
the other occupational groups (70.0%). Skilled workers reported 
69.0%, semiskilled 62.5%, and the lowest of all were the unskilled 
workmen at 60.1%. There was a direct relationship between work 
categories and how respondents rated their marriages. There seemed to 
be a decided reverse relationship between occupation and happiness in 
marriage with the lowest occupational category (unskilled). Ten per- 
cent fewer of them reported happy marriages. This gives very strong 
support for the view that the work a person does has something to do 
with marital happiness. Veroff & Feld's possible explanation for this is 
tied to achievement.^" 

Finally Paul H. Landis' summary of work and marital happiness is 
appropriate here: 
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One of the most important and continuous outside forces that impinge 
on marriage is occupation. Lang's extensive study dealt with this pro- 
blem, classifying the happiness of over 17,500 couples according to the 
husband's occupation, ratings being made by friends of the couple. 
Marked variations are observed. Whether these statistics mean that oc- 
cupation is in part responsible for marital happiness or whether 
marital happiness is primarily a value of upper and middle classes is 
uncertain. Whatever the meaning one assigns to the differences, they 
are striking.*' 

SUMMARY. In this chapter the Adventist family has been studied 
in light of the occupational activity of the main breadwinner. The oc- 
cupational categories used in the analysis included professional and 
white collar workers, skilled workers, semiskilled workers, and those 
who indicated that they were unskilled. 

The findings indicate that occupation is an important variable for 
there were some areas that showed a direct relationship to occupation, 
such as happiness in the marriage and religiosity. The higher the oc- 
cupational status the stronger the association was. In other cases there 
was an inverse relationship so that the higher the occupational status, 
the lower the particular facet of family life being analyzed was on the 
scale. The findings revealed that this was the case in such areas as con- 
flict over religion and family worship. 

Professional and white collar respondents had more conflict with 
in-laws, and were more concerned about an unfaithful spouse. They 
also indicated more difficulty in the sexual relationship. Skilled 
workers and professionals were both much more concerned about a 
serious accident which might cripple them for life than were the other 
categories of workers. 

Semiskilled workers seemed to have greater difficulty with their 
children. They had more conflict in the matter of child discipline and 
with children who had used drugs or alcohol. Children running away 
from home were also a problem to them. 

It is the conclusion of the researchers that occupational status was 
a fruitful and productive variable in seeking to better understand the 
Adventist family. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF MOBILITY. Families in the 
United States have been affected by two types of mobility. The one that 
has always been part of the American heritage has been geographical 
mobility. The freedom to move in search of better opportunity was 
what drew many of those who founded this country. Pioneer Seventh- 
day Adventists shared this same spirit. They were inclined to "pick up 
stakes" and move as readily as any of their compatriots. Many moved 
just because they wanted a change; others wanted a better economic 
hfe. 

The second type of mobility is that which has to do with upward 
or downward socioeconomic or social class movement. A study done 
under the supervision of one of the authors of this research studied the 
family background of those admitted to the School of Medicine at 
Loma Linda University. The period of time from the founding of the 
School to the date of the study was divided into thirds. During the first 
third those admitted to study medicine were from the homes of ar- 
tisans, skilled workmen and working class people. In that period, 
medical students were able to combine a work-study program. During 
the second period they came mostly from the families of clergymen and 
teachers. During the last period, those admitted were related to the 
graduates of the medical school, either as children or nephews and 
nieces of graduates. Upward mobility is not only typical of those who 
apply to study medicine but is characteristic of the rank and file of the 
membership of the church. 

Adventist families have been affected by both forms of mobility. 
Any kind of mobility tends to alter the nature of the ties that bind in- 
dividuals to other family members and friends. Geographical mobility 
has always been related to the breakdown of the extended family, bar- 
ring it from close association with older relatives. 

The small family unit consisting of two parents and their children 
living together has had both its advantages and disadvantages. It has 
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made the family more flexible and more mobile but it has also ex- 
tracted a price in that it has made that family more fragile and less 
stable. Such a family unit has had greater difficulty in defending itself 
from the pressures and strains of society and the environment because 
it has removed itself from the extended kinship system which provided 
relatives and close friends who would help the family in a crisis. 
Among families that have migrated from abroad, research has shown 
that the most important factor in determining the future location in the 
United States had been the prior location of relatives. ' For the children 
of ethnic groups, especially those of the middle classes, friendships out- 
side the circle of relatives play the role that kin used to play in affecting 
the location to which a family will move. 

As the family loses contact with relatives and the friends of 
childhood, other factors have to be considered in determining whether 
the family will be a stable one in its marital relations: 

Geographic mobility has been a second concomitant in this pro- 
cess. The man — or woman — who is now in the upper-middle class 
more often than not left his home community as a young adult to at- 
tend college. After his formal schooling was completed he generally 
took a job in a different community from the one where he was 
trained, and oftentimes it was a different one from his home town. . . . 

Geographic movement is typical of an upward mobile family, 
even when it lives out the family cycle in its home community. . . . 
While it is moving from house to house, many of its social contacts 
change as the husband passes through the successive stages of his 
business or professional career. . . . Self-discipline, the demands of the 
job, and the moral pressures exerted by friends and associates keep the 
nuclear family together.^ 

In the United States there have been three major trends in 
geographic mobility: (1) migration has occured from East to West, (2) 
there has been migration from rural areas to urban areas, and (3) more 
recently, there has been migration from large cities to the suburbs. 
Adventists have been involved in these migrations along with others. 

The seventh-day Adventist pioneers were from New England and 
New York. Like others they moved westward through upstate New 
York into Ohio or across Lake Erie into Michigan, and thence into In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The church was first organized into a 
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denomination in Battle Creek, Michigan. While Battle Creek served as 
a growing center of the church's work for a time, converts from Illinois 
and Wisconsin joined others in the move westward by wagon train. 
After the Civil War they also made use of the railroad in the westward 
migration. 

Adventist ministers and their families were among the first to 
move westward. They were strongly oriented toward evangelism and 
raised up congregations in a number of places. Adventist laymen 
migrating from the midwest served to strengthen the work that was be- 
ing established. News of better opportunities spread quickly and the la- 
ity of the church moved westward as the frontier expanded just as 
others did in the country at that time. 

Adventist families today move about for the same reasons that 
motivate others in contemporary society: (1) to get another job, (2) to 
find education for themselves and their children, (3) because employers 
(including those who work for the church) transfer them to other loca- 
tions, (4) to join friends and relatives and (5) to retire. (6) Adventists 
also move for another reason and that is to find employment where 
they do not have to work on Sabbath. 

MOBILITY MORE CLEARLY DEFINED. In defining 
geographic mobility the purpose of the researchers was to determine 
whether such mobility would have any significant impact on a number 
of variables affecting family life and the home. Since a considerable 
amount of local mobility occurs and would not necessarily have any 
great significance in terms of a possible difference in outlook and 
perspective, only those moves to a different region of the country or 
from outside of the United States into the country were included in the 
definition of mobile. Those who had not made such moves were seen in 
terms of being non-mobile. 

The basic regions included in the analysis were: (1) the Northeast, 
which included all the states north of Delaware and Pennsylvania, (2) 
the North Central, which included the lower and upper Midwest, (3) 
the South, which included those states that were east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line, (4) the West, which included all 
the states west of the Mississippi which were not counted as a part of 
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the upper Midwest or North Central, (5) and outside of the United 
States. 

Thus a family would be classified as mobile only if (1) the 
residence were moved from one major geographical area to another, 
(2) if a move was made from one region to another for the purpose of 
educating children, or (3) if the region in which a couple's home had 
been located for the most of their married life was different from the 
region of birth or the region in which pre-coUege education was ob- 
tained. Of course the foreign born were 100% mobile because all of 
them were in an area other than the region where they were born. The 
most frequent response of the mobile part of the sample was to 
designate the North Central or Midwest as the region of birth. The 
West and South were next, but they lagged by a considerable margin 
behind the Midwest. 

Altogether 702 of the respondents were mobile by the definition 
given above, and 1,297 were non-mobile. It is quite possible, as has 
been suggested, that some of the non-mobile respondents may have 
changed residences locally, but for the purposes of this analysis they 
were not seen as mobile. 

MOBILITY AND FAMILY STABILITY. If marital stability 
is examined in terms of divorce, the findings of this research suggest 
that non-mobile couples had a slightly higher percentage of divorces 
than did mobile couples. This is not what one might expect since it 
would be thought that mobile couples encounter greater stress in pull- 
ing up stakes, moving to a different location and then trying to 
establish themselves in a new place. However, when it is recalled why 
Adventist couples are mobile — to be near an Adventist educational in- 
stitution to educate their children, to work in a new area as a church 
employee, to be near relatives and friends, to retire, as well as to locate 
a better job — it becomes apparent that the motivation for migration is 
often different than would be encountered in the larger society. Such 
motivation would certainly tend to mitigate the accompanying stress 
that often goes along with a major move, and would help to explain the 
slightly lower rate of divorce among the mobile respondents. 
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If such mobility is accompanied by a bettering of social class, this 
too would be a factor in accounting for the lower divorce rate, as both 
Roth and Pech' and Udry* have pointed out. Kenkel says it succinctly 
when he writes: 

In our own society where plural marriage is practiced con- 
secutively rather than contemporaneously, it is sometimes assumed 
that. . . divorce and remarriage are more frequently found among the 
wealthier members of society. The divorces of those people who are in 
the public eye have strengthened this impression. If the divorce of the 
celebrity is attended with intrigue, bitter contestation, and an 
elaborate alimony settlement, the public is all the more likely to 
associate marriage instability with wealth and prominence. But the 
facts tell us something else. Begardless of the measure of status, the 
general trend is the lower the socioeconomic status, the more divorce.' 
There seems to be good evidence to suggest that those in the upper oc- 
cupational levels contribute less than their share of divorces, whereas 
the lower occupational category is over-represented in the area of 
divorce.' Where occupational advancement is involved, the divorce 
rate would be lower despite the stress and strain of a geographic reloca- 
tion which might accompany that advancement. The family would be 
bettering itself. 

While the analysis here has proceeded on the basis of relating 
divorce to mobility (or non-mobility), it cannot be overlooked that 
some mobility may be related to divorce. This is not a play on words. 
The questionnaire used in this research did not attempt to determine 
the time sequence in either divorce or the geographic relocation. It is 
possible, given the church's position on divorce and remarriage, that 
one or both ex-spouses would seek relocation in a new area con- 
siderably removed from the former place of residence. The innocent 
party would experience no difficulty in transferring church member- 
ship to a new congregation to make a fresh start in life as the way to 
handle the crisis. If disfellowshipped from the church for remarriage 
the guilty party would move seeking such membership on profession of 
faith, a procedure that could be followed without necessarily having to 
divulge the previous marital failure. Without question this has been 
done by some who valued their church membership but who could not 
continue in an unsatisfactory marital relationship. Such persons do 
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have to live with their consciences, of course, even though they may 
have found a way to continue to maintain their membership in the 
church. 

In addition to divorce as a measure of marital stability, desertion 
and legal separation may be seen as an indication of serious instability. 
Less than 5 percent of both mobile and non-mobile respondents 
reported this difficulty, with the mobile population slightly more in- 
clined to use this way to terminate an unhappy relationship than the 
non-mobile population. The differences between the two categories 
were minor, however. 



MOBILITY AND AREAS OF MARITAL CONFLICT. 

When an analysis was made of the conflict areas in marriage relation- 
ships of the mobile and non-mobile categories of the sample, it was 
found that money was a problem for about a fifth of the respondents in 
both categories. Slightly over 21 percent of the non-mobile reported in 
this way, compared to 19 percent of the mobile. The difference is not 
large, but the finding is in keeping with the economic motivation for 
mobility. There were only small differences in disciplining children 
(both percentages around 10%), in-laws (both percentages around 
7 . 5 % ) , or work (both percentages around 6 % ) . The mobile population 
was a little more likely to have a major source of conflict in the area of 
sex than were the non-mobile, but the differences were minimal. 

Nagging, use of alcohol, and adultery were found among both 
mobile and non-mobile categories of respondents, as were the problems 
of jealousy, mental cruelty, drug use, and physical abuse. While the 
differences were not great, the non-mobile respondents seemed to have 
slightly/ more of a problem in every case except mental cruelty and drug 
use. These findings shed some light on the difference in divorce 
percentages reported in the preceeding section of this chapter. The 
non-mobile had a slightly higher rate of divorce. Since many of the 
above problems are often related to divorce, the findings seem useful, 
even though the percentages are small. 
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MOBILITY AND CHILD DISCIPLINE PRO- 
CEDURES. Responses to the question regarding major attitudes 
toward disciplining children were examined in light of the 
mobile — non-mobile classification. While many of the responses were 
similar, indicating little difference in terms of this variable, there were 
several responses which showed slight variation. Mobile respondents, 
for instance, were slightly more likely to favor strict obedience using 
any means necessary, and to use mild but consistent discipline as ap- 
proaches to dealing with their children. Non-mobile families showed a 
similar slight tendency to favor mild but not always consistent 
discipline, and a mixture of mildness and firmness. Since the percen- 
tage differences in using these approaches was small, no attempt is 
made here to read into them any kind of interpretation. 

Adventists are concerned about rearing children who will be a 
credit to the church and to society as a whole. How they themselves 
were raised and how they themselves were disciplined would seem to 
be far more important as the basis for determining disciplinary pro- 
cedures than whether they had relocated following a major move. 

MOBILITY AND ATTITUDES ON THE AMOUNT OF 
EDUCATION. Two percent of the mobile respondents and one 
percent of the non-mobile checked the response that indicated that a 
child did not need more than an elementary education. Even though 
the percentage is low in both categories it is still startling to know that 
there are some who had this view in light of all the efforts put forth by 
the Adventist Church to teach the value of education and to maintain 
an educational system. 

The mobile category reported less often than the non-mobile that a 
high school diploma was enough, or even that some college was 
necessary to get along in today's world. They indicated more often, 
however, that nothing less than a college degree was adequate. In the 
response that a master's degree was necessary to get a decent job today, 
the mobile category was approximately equal to the non-mobile, but 
they were more likely to think that graduate study leading to a doctoral 
degree was necessary if a person could do so. 
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These findings are not difficult to understand. Since relocation of 
residence is often motivated by the desire to educate children in an 
Adventist educational institution it is not surprising that the mobile 
respondents would have more exposure to the importance of higher 
education. In addition, since mobility may occur in order to take ad- 
vantage of better job opportunities, the importance of advanced educa- 
tion to qualify for such openings would be seen as very important for 
themselves and their children. 

MOBILITY AND WHERE TO EDUCATE ADVEN- 
TIST YOUTH. In the attitudes which respondents expressed 
toward Adventist church schools, the mobile respondents indicated 
more often that they intended to or had educated their children in 
Adventist schools (43.8%) than did the non-mobile respondents 
(38.8%). They also indicated more frequently that all education 
through college should be in Adventist schools. No doubt much of the 
mobility that had occurred with these respondents was a reflection of 
their desire to implement what they saw as important to them in the 
education of their children. They were slightly less convinced, 
however, that all education through the university should be in Adven- 
tist schools, although the percentages were not too far apart. University 
programs, of course, reflect a high level of professional specialization, 
and Adventist universities have been limited in the scope of such pro- 
grams because of the extensive financial investment that is required to 
establish and maintain them. 

In line with the preceeding attitudes it was noted that those who 
were mobile were more likely (10.2%) to take the attitude, "it is better 
for a child to have no education at all than to get it in a non-Adventist 
school," than were the non-mobile (7.8%). While such a position could 
be praised as more loyal to the church's educational system, it is a rigid 
and dogmatic attitude leaving no education at all as the alternative. 
The non-mobile were slightly higher than the mobile in percentage 
responses to the following: "I prefer Adventist schools, but they are too 
expensive for us to afford," "public schools are only for those that are 
handicapped or need special education," "it depends upon the type of 
children and neighborhood where the school is located," and "the age 
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of the child and the type of future that is planned should be the criteria 
whether to send him to a public or an Adventist school." 

The more mobile probably investigate the availability of a church 
school when moving to a new locality. On the other hand, those who 
remain non-mobile seemed to have more confidence in the public 
school system, knew it better, or were concerned with the cost factor 
involving church schools as compared to public schools. 

MOBILITY AND PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
WITH CHILDREN. The problems that parents said they en- 
countered most often with their children were the use of tobacco, 
alcohol, or unlawful drugs, divorce from spouse, expulsion from 
school, and premarital pregnancy, in that order. Of the four types of 
problems, the non-mobile tended to have a slightly larger percentage 
response for all of them except "divorce from a spouse". Here the 
mobile respondents were slightly higher than the non-mobile, but the 
percentage difference was very small. 

Twelve percent of the non-mobile and 9.2 percent of the mobile 
respondents experienced the tobacco, alcohol, or drug problem with 
their children. Why would this difference exist? It may be suggested 
that members of a mobile family moving to a new location for 
whatever reason are forced to depend on each other more fully, at least 
until some kind of roots can be put down in the new community. This 
would give parents an opportunity to exert more control than might ex- 
ist where the child interacts with peers in an area with which he has 
greater familiarity. The percentage differences in the responses is small 
enough to indicate that the problems of tobacco, alcohol, and drugs is a 
problem of concern for both categories of respondents. 

The divorce problem was almost the same in terms of percentage 
responses for mobile and non-mobile respondents, with the mobile 
reporting 7.7 percent and the non-mobile reporting 7.4 percent. Many 
of the respondents did not have children of marriagable age, so the pro- 
blem may be more serious in time than the present figures indicate. 

Premarital pregnancy was a problem for 6.8 percent of the non- 
mobile respondents compared to a 4.8 percent response for the mobile. 
The difference is small but can probably also be explained in terms of 
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greater cohesion that occurs when a family moves to a new location, as 
opposed to the greater familiarity with friends in the area where the 
non-mobile family has lived for a longer time. 

Expulsion from school affected only about 5 percent of the 
respondents' children in each of the categories. 

About two- thirds of the respondents in both categories checked the 
response that the majority of Adventist youth between fourteen and 
twenty-one are basically good kids with some problems which they will 
eventually solve. Mobile respondents thought that an improper exam- 
ple set for them by adults was more of a problem for the youth (33.4 % ) 
than was indicated by the non-mobile (28.3%). The latter category 
was slightly more inclined to see the basic problem as restlessness and a 
search for adventure (18.8%) with only 16.3 percent of the mobile 
respondents thinking this. The new morality was also indicated by the 
non-mobile more frequently (17.2%) than the mobile (13.8%). 

In thinking of how adults could be most helpful to a youth today, 
the non-mobile were slightly more inclined to check the responses 
"pray for him", and "talk to him", while the mobile respondents 
thought that to "love him" was the most effective adult approach. 

FAMILY MOBILITY AND FAMILY WORSHIP. One 

might expect that mobile families would be more inclined to eliminate 
family worship or to hold it on an irregular basis but this does not ap- 
pear to be the case. Of those who reported that they never have wor- 
ship, rarely have it, or have it on an irregular basis, 23.4 percent were 
non-mobile respondents while 18.5 percent were mobile. Those who 
reported regular family worship were more likely to be in the mobile 
category (38.4%) than the non-mobile (32.0%). Furthermore, where 
family worship was limited to Friday or Saturday evenings, the 
responses were very close to each other with the mobile being slightly 
more inclined toward this practice if daily worship was ignored. Thir- 
teen percent of the non-mobile had their own worship and devotions 
compared with 10.2 percent of the mobile. 

These findings are very closely related to what has been presented 
earlier in this chapter. While the percentage differences are narrow. 
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the families which are mobile seem to have a greater commitment to 
family worship practices. 

MOBILITY AND FAMILY SPIRITUALITY AND 
RELIGIOSITY. The tendency for the respondents to rate 
themselves as high in religiosity while rating themselves more often as 
medium or low in spirituality has been noted previously and the 
variable of mobility did not change this evaluation significantly. 
Mobile respondents rated themselves high in both spirituality and 
religiosity more often than the non-mobile, while the latter placed 
themselves in the medium and low categories slightly more often than 
the mobile. 

While the overall pattern is revealed in the preceeding paragraph, 
the analysis was extended to look at self-perceptions and perceptions of 
the marriage partner. It was found that non-mobile respondents had a 
slight tendency to rate both their mates and themselves in the low 
category more often while mobile respondents were a bit more inclined 
to rate their mates and themselves in the high category on both 
spirituality and religiosity. Mobile respondents rated their mates in the 
medium category for spirituality slightly less often but themselves in 
the medium category for religiosity slightly more often. 

Since the percentage responses are not too different in the patterns 
analyzed, it can be concluded that mobility was not an important 
variable for determining spirituality and religiosity. 

MOBILITY AND HAPPINESS IN THE HOME. Did 

mobility or lack of mobility make any difference in the happiness of the 
home for the respondents of this study? Responses to two statements 
were analyzed to provide an answer to this question. The first state- 
ment was "home is a happy place for everyone to be", and the second 
was, "home is a place where one never feels lonely". 

Mobile respondents put themselves in the high category more often 
than the non-mobile with a 5 percent difference on the first statement 
and a 6 percent difference on the second statement. Non-mobile 
Adventists were slightly more inclined to put themselves in the medium 
and low categories in the ranking of both statements. 
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If the statements are looked at separately, the responses are 
clearer. Seventy- two percent of the mobile put themselves in the high 
category with the statement "home is a happy place", while only 63 
percent put themselves in the high category with the statement "home 
is a place where one never feels lonely", a difference of 9 percent. For 
the non-mobile, the percentages were 66.3 and 56.9 respectively, also a 
9 percent difference. Mobility, of course, provides the family members 
with the opportunity of going where they want to go, and presumably 
doing what they think is best for them as a family. But even in reloca- 
tion the problem of loneliness persists in the family. Happiness is an 
elusive quality for about a third of the respondents who rated 
themselves medium or low in that trait. 

SUMMARY. The analysis of this chapter has been to look at a 
number of attitudes and activities of the respondents in terms of 
mobility or lack of mobility. Mobile was defined as changing the place 
of residence from one region of the country to another, or from outside 
of the United States to residence within the country. Those who had 
not made such moves were seen as non-mobile. While non-mobile 
respondents might have changed places of residence locally, possible 
differences in values, norms, and practices would be more clearly seen 
by moving to a different region of the country. Altogether there were 
702 respondents who were mobile by this definition, and 1,297 who 
were non-mobile. 

While percentage differences were often slight, it was noted that 
non-mobile respondents had more problems with children using to- 
bacco, alcohol, and drugs, and with premarital pregnancy of a 
daughter. They were also slightly more inclined to experience money 
problems as a family, and they experienced a slightly higher percen- 
tage of divorce. 

Mobile respondents had slightly higher percentages for spirituality 
and religiosity, and they had family worship together more often. They 
were just a bit more inclined than the non-mobile to be educating 
children in Adventist schools and to favor the necessity of a college 
degree or a university education for their children. Finally, mobile 
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respondents were slightly ahead in the percentage of happy homes, 
with less divorce as well. 

The possible reasons for mobility must be considered in trying to 
understand these findings, and they, too, were considered in this 
chapter. 
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INTRODUCTION. Scores and scores of books have poured from 
the presses of both secular and rehgious publishers in recent years tell- 
ing couples how to find happiness. But each couple is unique. Ad- 
justments have to be made and lives have to be merged as they work 
out their preceptions of what it means to be husband and wife. They 
work out their adjustments in terms of the system of values, norms, and 
beliefs which they have individually adopted and now must attempt to 
harmonize together. The marriage relationship is the consequence of 
this adjustment process. 

This study is not an attempt to add to the tons of paper already in- 
volved in telling couples "how to" achieve success in marriage. Rather 
it is an attempt to assess the Adventist family empirically, to let them 
tell what it is like to be an Adventist spouse now. This chapter 
specifically focuses on the marriage relationship among couples in the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

From its very beginnings in the last century, the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church has held to a position that affirmed the sacredness of 
the marriage vows and the spiritual importance of a Christian home. 
Ellen G. White, who has been looked upon in the church as having ex- 
ercised the prophetic voice for this church, wrote many articles in early 
Adventist publications dealing with the Christian home. These articles 
or statements from these articles have been gathered together and 
published under the title The Adventist Home. The counsels given are 
still highly prized and variously followed by many who identify 
themselves as Seventh-day Adventists. 

Current publications of the church contain articles dealing with 
the importance of the Christian home and how to maintain it. A 
weekly column called "Family Living" appears in Adventist Review, 
which is the official church paper of Seventh-day Adventists. In addi- 
tion, articles of a general nature dealing with the Christian home ap- 
pear from time to time in other church publications. The annual 
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church calendar includes strong encouragement for pastors to preach 
at least one sermon on the family, although some pastors may preach 
more than one sermon on this topic during the year. An occasional 
book or booklet concerning the home is published by one of the major 
publishing houses operated by the church in the United States. 

Adventists have, along with a number of other Protestant bodies, 
taken the position that the marriage relationship is "a free and holy 
contract. . . brought about between a man and a woman for the pur- 
pose of mutual assistance and perpetuation of the human race."' The 
nature of the marital relationship is indicated in the introduction to the 
marriage ceremony which is often used by pastors of the church which 
reads in part as follows: 

Dear Friends: We have gathered here in the sight of God and in 
the presence of these witnesses, to unite these two lives through the or- 
dinance of holy wedlock. . . Holy matrimony is one of the greatest 
blessings of God to man. The Greater Himself ordained the wedding 
service. It was God who gave Eve to Adam. The marriage institution 
comes to man with the sweet fragrance of the Garden of Eden, and has 
remained with him as a heaven-ordained institution throughout all 
ages. 2 
Phrases such as "the holy relationship," "a holy covenant," "a solemn 
covenant," or "the sacred estate of matrimony" are phrases which the 
couple hear when they exchange their vows before an Adventist pastor. 
This has been and continues to be what the nature of Adventist mar- 
riage is. 

While the Church places a high moral value on marriage and 
family living, and endeavors to communicate its concern for the sanc- 
tity of the home, it is nonetheless true that the ideals of this holy rela- 
tionship must relate to the practical issues of life. Christians, after all, 
are persons who understand the ideal and seek to have it implemented 
in their lives. This cannot be done by retreating to some cloistered cell 
or retreat in a monastery but must be worked out in the daily activities 
of men and women who seek to build their lives around the faith to 
which they subscribe. Marriage and family living may be the area 
where life comes into closest contact with Christian principles and 
where one's faith may make its most significant impact on daily life. All 
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of this makes the Adventist home of paramount importance for the 
health and well being of the church itself. 

What kinds of marriages do Adventist couples have? What are 
some of the areas of concern which Adventist spouses face in their daily 
lives? What are some of the areas of conflict? How do they feel about 
their homes? These are some of the questions which occurred to the 
authors and which were included in the questionnaire to analyze the 
marriage relationship. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE ADVENTIST 
CHURCH. The respondents in this survey were asked to indicate 
their present marital status and were given a number of alternatives 
from which to choose in order to identify it. The results are summa- 
rized in Table 9-1. 

In looking at Table 9-1 it must be remembered that it presents a 
summary of the marital status of the 1 ,999 respondents at the time that 
the research was conducted. The possibility of overlap with statements 
four to six also applying to some who had indicated one of the first 
three categories could be seen to exist by some. The question was 
designed to portray a cross-section of the marital make-up of the 
respondents, and they obviously understood this to be the case. There 
were 1,999 responses with each respondent placing himself or herself in 
the most applicable part of the classification plan provided. What is 
seen then is a composite picture of the people who participated in the 
research as they described their marital status at that time. 

It can be noted first of all that the majority of the respondents 
reported that they had married once and were still living with that 
spouse. Since there were 1,999 respondents involved here, the "married 
once - still living with that spouse" response represents better than 80 
percent of the persons involved in the study. 

More women responded that they were still living with their 
original spouse than did men. This must be understood in the light of 
the fact that what are termed "divided homes" exist where one spouse, 
is a member of the church while the other spouse is not. The divided 
home represents a home that is intact as far as spousal relations are con- 
cerned. However, it represents something less than optimal marital 
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happiness in most cases, given the strong desire by most Adventist part- 
ners in such a relationship to see their mate "in the Truth." Table 9-1 
portrays the response pattern that was found. Since the respondents 
were not asked whether the home was a unified Seventh-day Adventist 
home or a divided home, the questionnaires were filled out in terms of 
the choices listed in Table 9-1: 

Table 9-1 
Marital Background of Respondents 



Marital Status 


Men 


% 


Women 


% 


Total 


% 


Married once - still 














living with that spouse 


775 


83.6 


844 


78.7 


1,619 


81.0 


Married once - 














divorced from that 














spouse 


10 


1.1 


19 


1.8 


29 


1.5 


Married once - lost 














that spouse by death 


6 


0.6 


62 


5.8 


68 


3.4 


Married more than 














once - still living with 














the last spouse 


116 


2.5 


92 


8.6 


208 


0.4 


Married more than 














once - divorced from 














the last spouse 


4 


0.4 


12 


1.1 


16 


0.8 


Married more than 














once - lost the last 














spouse by death 


6 


0.6 


10 


0.9 


16 


0.8 


Other 


6 


0.8 


22 


2.1 


28 


1.4 


No response 


4 


0.4 


11 


1.0 


15 


0.8 


Totals 


927 




1,072 




1,999 


100.1 



Another factor of demographic interest is the response "married 
once - lost that spouse by death." Here 62 of the women indicated that 
they were widows at the time of the research. Several comments should 
be made here regarding this finding. First of all it has long been 
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recognized that men have a higher mortality rate at all ages than 
women do, and this study lends support to this demographic variable. 
Furthermore, the figures point out an important need which the 
church should address. To the extent that the data reflects marital pat- 
terns in the church (68 widows and widowers out of a total of approx- 
imately 2,000 respondents) the researchers suggest that additional 
study needs to be given on how best to provide the emotional support 
needed on a continuing basis to mitigate the personal loss experienced 
in a couples-oriented church and society. Given the current demo- 
graphic trend of an aging society, the percentage of widows and 
widowers in the church will no doubt continue to rise. 

One of the most interesting and informative parts of Table 9-1 
focuses on the problem of divorce within the church. Prior to this 
research the extent of divorce could only be guessed at in the absence of 
empirical data. Table 9-1 indicates that 29 of those completing the 
questionnaires reported that they had been married previously and 
were divorced from that spouse. This is a very low 1.5 percent of the 
total number of respondents indicating a divorced status at the time of 
the survey. However, there had been more divorces involved than that. 
Starting with the 208 persons who said that they had been married 
more than once and were still living with the last spouse, and subtract- 
ing the 68 persons who indicated that they had been married but lost 
their mate by death, this leaves 140 individuals who have had more 
than one spouse but who were not widowed at the time of the study. 

In an attempt to measure the extent to which the respondents had 
experienced the problems of family disorganization and divorce in 
their homes, they were asked to check the event from the following list 
which had the greatest impact upon their lives: marriage annulled, 
separated by legal process, abandoned by spouse, divorced, widowed, 
spouse institutionalized by mental illness, and spouse institutionalized 
for more than 30 days for criminal behavior. After they had checked 
the event that had had the greatest impact on their lives they were pro- 
vided with a space where they could write in other events of a 
traumatic nature which had been experienced. In the responses, 148 
indicated that they had been divorced, which totals 7.4 percent of the 
total sample. If the 7.4 percent who said they had been divorced are 
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added to the 1.3 percent who said they had separated by mutual con- 
sent, the 1.0 percent who had separated by legal process, and the 2.3 
percent who had been abandoned by their spouses, a total of 12 percent 
of the sample had either experienced divorce or what might be thought 
of as the functional equivalent of divorce. 

This tabulation included responses placed on the open line at the 
bottom of question 15. In some cases a respondent did not check that he 
or she was divorced but this could be deducted from such comments as 
"after my husband divorced me. . ." or something very similar to that. 

Seventeen of the respondents (.8 percent) reported that they had 
had a marriage annulled, a legal process indicating that the marriage 
was not considered valid. Since the church accepts annulment as a ter- 
mination of marriage with no sanctions involved for entering into a se- 
cond marriage, it was not included in the percentage figures on 
divorce. 

The figure of 12 percent of Adventists who responded indicating 
that they had experienced divorce or its functional equivalent may in 
reality be too low. In connection with Family Enrichment Seminars 
conducted in some of these same churches during the time of the field 
research, people who attended indicated that the rate of family 
disorganization and divorce might be as high as 15 to 17 percent 
overall, with some churches having had more divorced members than 
others. A post-enumeration survey of selected churches which was con- 
ducted substantiated the original figures and indicated that in some 
churches the problem was indeed close to the 15 to 17 percent figures. 

It is sometimes difficult for a Seventh-day Adventist to state that 
he or she is divorced. For one thing, the church is a very conservatively 
oriented religious body and has long been opposed to divorce. Except 
in cases where one of the spouses has been unfaithful, the church af- 
firms that remarriage involves adultery, and is thus a violation of the 
seventh commandment. This teaching has obviously had an influence 
on the members of the church. Divorce represents personal failure and 
could be looked on by some as evidence of a lack of faith and love. 
Other factors may also be involved. An analysis of divorce and family 
disorganization by sex, church type, and major geographical regions is 
presented in Table 9-2: 
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Table 9-2 

Family Break-up and Divorce by Sex of Respondents, by Church Type, 

and by Major Geographical Region 





Urban 


Insti 


tutional 


Sm 


all Towns 






34.5% 


33.0% 


32.5% 






Major Region 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Totals 


Percentages 


East and South 


12 


10 


4 


5 


11 


15 


57 


27.7 


Midwest 


15 


20 


11 


9 


8 


10 


73 


35.4 


West 


6 


8 


19 


20 


7 


16 


76 


36.9 


Totals 


33 


38 


34 


34 


26 


41 


206 


100.0 



While there is not too much difference in the percentage of 
responses as far as church type is concerned, it will be noted that the 
largest amount of family disorganization and divorce was experienced 
by Adventists in urban settings. This was followed by Adventists con- 
nected with medical or educational institutions, with members of the 
church living or worshipping in small town settings having the lowest 
percentage of divorce. Because these figures are so close together they 
deserve further comment. 

It is not difficult to understand the higher percentage figure as 
characterizing Adventists who live in cities. A great deal of stress is en- 
countered in daily life just by living in a highly concentrated urban en- 
vironment. With many more career opportunities available, there is 
usually a felt need for both spouses to work in order to keep up with 
what are perceived as the essential needs of the home. While the city 
may offer many attractions and benefits, it extracts a price as well. 
Time spent together as a family may be minimal, while the synchroniz- 
ing and meshing of various schedules may cause various problems. Of 
course, this difficulty is not unique to urban Adventists by any means. 

Since a number of Adventist educational and medical institutions 
are located in close proximity to large cities, the stresses noted above 
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exist in them as well. However, there are additional factors involved. 
In an institutional setting there are many wives who possess skills 
which can be of value to the organization and they are frequently 
urged to work. In addition, institutionally connected Adventists may 
find that both spouses must work especially if there are children in the 
family to be educated. The Adventist belief encourages and even 
stresses the importance of a parochial school education, and many 
parents find they must both work to meet the costs of tuition and other 
related expenses. This can create intrafamily stresses. Working for a 
church institution usually requires a high degree of dedication and 
loyalty to the church's overall program, often occompanied with heavy 
work loads. Too often this leaves little time for real family interaction 
and may thus serve to lessen the ties of family solidarity. 

The smallest percentage of divorce and family disruption was 
noted as characterizing small town Adventists, although the percent- 
age difference is really not very great. Young describes the small com- 
munity of the past in these words: 

As a structure for life it had many faults as well as virtues, but it gave 
to most of its members a place, a purpose, an identity that nothing has 
replaced. It made people visible. The fact that a man was known, was 
a part of the web of community life, gave him the importance of 
recognition. He might not care for his place in the life of the town, and 
he might improve it if he had what people used to call 
"get-up-and-go." But he wasn't compelled to struggle up the vertical 
ladder to achieve the dignity of a place, the security of recognition.' 

This small town of the past is certainly different from the urban and in- 
stitutional settings which have been described. It is also different from 
the small town of today which has come increasingly to reflect urban 
values and ways. Family instability and divorce mirrors the changed 
life style in the small town of the present. 

It will be noted further from Table 9-2 that the percentage of 
family disorganization and divorce is greatest in the West, followed by 
the Midwest, and is lower by a number of percentage points on the 
Eastern Seaboard. This finding is not altogether unexpected since the 
South and East are generally looked upon as being a more conservative 
part of the nation. 
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FORMINC THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP. In 

forming marriages, western societies have been somewhat unique in 
the emphasis that has been placed upon what is termed "love". The 
couple meets, becomes interested in each other, and if they think they 
are in love, will proceed through a period of courtship, engagement, 
and then marriage. While the expression "falling in love" is widely 
used to describe this experience a number of scholars in the field of 
family relationships prefer to suggest that the couple "grows into love" 
since it involves a growing awareness of the other person's uniqueness 
as the potential spouse. It takes time to bring about an adequate 
knowledge of the other person and to learn to appreciate and accept all 
that is special about that person. 

How do Adventist couples fit into the normal pattern of "growth 
into love"? How much time do they take to become really acquainted 
with each other as their relationship grows toward marriage? One 
question asked the respondents to report how long they knew each 
other before they became engaged to marry. The responses are sum- 
marized in Table 9-3. 

It will be seen at once that just over two-thirds of the respondents 
knew each other for 2 years or less prior to their engagement. Given the 
high mobility that characterizes Adventists, this length of time seems to 
be quite normal. Perhaps there should be concern that just over a fifth 
of the men and women indicated that they knew each other less than 6 
months before becoming engaged. The problem with such a short 
period, of course, is that it really doesn't provide an adequate length of 
time for a real knowledge and acquaintanceship with the other person. 
If such a short acquaintance is coupled with a relatively short engage- 
ment, the real possibility exists that many of the things which should 
have been learned about the partner before marriage are discovered 
after marriage. This provides the potential for serious problems in the 
marriage which could contribute to separation or divorce. 

We live in a society which stresses the importance of finding a 
mate and being a good husband or wife.* More than that, this study is 
about the concerns of a religious people who subscribe to the Bible as a 
very real guide to life. The sanctity of the marriage relationship is seen 
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as an institution that can be traced to God's dealings with men from the 
very beginning of time. Such a belief is reinforced by the fact that 
about 95 percent of the population of this society marry at least once, 
suggesting a double pressure upon Seventh-day Adventists to find a life 
mate. These pressures may explain the percent of the respondents who 
became engaged after only a brief introductory acquaintance. 



Table 9-3 

Length of Acquaintance with Spouse Before Engagement, by Sex 

of the Respondent 



Length of Acquaintance 


Husbands 


Wives 


Total 


Percent 


Less than 6 months 


191 


226 


417 


20.9 


7 months to 1 


year 


220 


263 


483 


24.2 


1 to 2 years 




210 


238 


448 


22.4 


2 to 5 years 




188 


192 


380 


19.0 


over 5 years 




105 


115 


220 


11.0 


Comments 




11 


22 


33 


1.6 


No responses 




2 


16 


18 


0.9 



Totals 927 1,072 1,999 100.0 



While approximately 21 percent in the overall sample had an ac- 
quaintance of less than 6 months before engagement, regional dif- 
ferences were found. In the West, for instance, 25.5 percent of that 
sample became engaged after knowing each other for less than 6 mon- 
ths. In the Midwest and in the South and East the figures were 18 per- 
cent and 20 percent of the samples respectively. Over half of those in 
the Eastern and Southern sample were acquainted from 7 months to 2 
years, reflecting perhaps a more cautious and conservative approach in 
developing a relationship leading to engagement. 
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In terms of the urban, small town, and institutional variables, 
those in the institutional setting tended to move more quickly toward 
engagement than those in small towns. Those living in urban areas 
tended to take the longest in developing engagement oriented friend- 
ships. Those who work at or live near an Adventist hospital, publishing 
house, or educational institution have more opportunity to meet future 
life partners and go through the experience of growing into love. 
Longer friendships prior to engagement would not be as necessary 

under such circumstances as they would be for others. 

In looking at the length of the engagement period it was found 

that an engagement of less than 6 months was the rule for almost half 
of all couples in the sample. If the time period is lengthened to 1 year, 
approximately 85 percent of the respondents would be included. Actu- 
ally, there is no real reason for a lengthy engagement if the purposes of 
the engagement are realized. There will be individual differences in 
the way and to the extent that any couple will realize the objectives of 
an engagement period. Unless a long enough period of acquaintance 
preceeds an engagement, the problems of adjustment in marriage may 

be increased considerably. 

The interregional distribution of the responses was examined to see 

if there were any real differences between the South and East, the 
Midwest, and the West in this matter of short engagements. The South 
and East made up 29.7 percent of the total responses to the survey, and 
27.3 percent of those who married with an engagement of less than 6 
months. The Midwest, with 46.0 percent of the sample, had 46.0 per- 
cent of the engaged couples marrying after an engagement of less than 
6 months. In the far West, 26.6 percent of the sample married within 
the same time span, while comprising 24.3 percent of the total response 

in the study. 

Do engagements tend to be longer in the East and South than in 

the West and Midwest? The data would suggest that this is probably 
true to a minor extent. Obviously there are differences in individual 
patterns within each of these regions. The study, of course, deals with 
averages and it would not be proper to set up regional stereotypes. In 
terms of church type, urban Adventists are only slightly less inclined 
than the institutional and small town Adventists to have an engage- 
ment of less than 6 months. 
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MAJOR SOURCES OF CONFLICT. In the process of ad- 
justing to the husband- wife roles it is inevitable that some conflict will 
occur. Spouses come from different social and economic backgrounds, 
and reflect different points of view as they face the issues of daily life. 
Some conflict is normal, a part of the continuing process of adjustment 
that must be made by the partners. If there were no differences of opi- 
nion to be worked through, the viability of the relationship would be 
static rather than dynamic and growing. 

Even though conflict may function to clarify issues and provide 
the partners with opportunity for self-expression, it should not be en- 
couraged to promote these ends. A consensus model is much to be 
preferred from the Christian point of view. This provides for the cou- 
ple to work together toward greater cooperation by airing and 
evaluating their differences to reach a consensus that is satisfactory to 
both partners. It is when communication breaks down that consensus 
cannot be attained and chronic conflict becomes predominant. If this 
state of affairs persists the couple will experience considerable unhap- 
piness that could eventually lead to disorganization and divorce. 

One of the objectives of this study was to examine the problem 
areas faced by Seventh-day Adventist couples. The questionnaire listed 
a number of sources of conflict in the marriage relationship and asked 
the respondents to check the one area in the list that had been a major 
conflict for them. Besides checking the major area of conflict they were 
free to write in comments on the other problems listed that they had 
encountered. These responses are presented in Table 9-4. 

It will be noted that the number of no-responses and those who 
chose to make a comment are both high. This should be explained. In 
the questionnaire the respondents checked the one area that had pro- 
duced a major conflict, and then they were free to list other areas on 
the line for comments. A number of respondents chose to share specific 
problems or to tell about their particular situation in their own words 
instead of using the terms listed. Just over eleven percent did not re- 
spond to this question. Others responded by writing that they were 
very happy in their marriages or that they had encountered none of the 
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problems listed. A large segment of the comments reflected the 
pleasure which the respondents derived from writing that these matters 
had not provided the basis for conflict in their marriages. A sample of 
these comments will be included later. 



Table 9-4 
Major Sources of Conflict Between Husbands and Wives 



Major Source 


Husbands 


Wives 




Totals 




of Conflict 


Responses 


% 


Responses 


% 


Responses 


% 


Religion 


38 


4.1 


78 


7.3 


116 


5.8 


Money 


189 


20.4 


218 


20.3 


407 


20.4 


In-laws 


68 


7.3 


83 


7.7 


151 


7.5 


Work 


59 


6.4 


66 


6.2 


125 


6.2 


Child discipline 


90 


9.7 


121 


11.3 


211 


10.6 


Sex 


77 


8.3 


66 


6.2 


143 


7.2 


Recreation 


55 


5.9 


60 


5.6 


115 


5.8 


Food, home care 


27 


2.9 


27 


2.5 


54 


2.7 


Comment 


224 


24.2 


220 


20.5 


444 


22.2 


No response 


100 


10.8 


133 


12.4 


233 


11.6 


TOTALS 


927 


100.0 


1,072 


100.0 


1,999 


100.0 



Since computer tabulation limited the choices to nine alternatives 
for any one question, the listing of major sources of conflict was ex- 
tended into a second question. Again the respondents were asked to 
check any one of the problems listed, and write in other sources of con- 
flict, if they wished, in the space provided for comments. A summary 
of responses for the second question on problem areas is provided in 
Table 9-5: 
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Table 9-5 

Major Sources of Conflict Between Husbands and Wives 

(Continued) 



Major Source 


Husbands 


Wives 




Totals 




of Conflict 


Responses 


% 


Responses 


% 


Responses 


% 


Alcohol 


21 


2.3 


46 


4.3 


67 


3.4 


Drugs 


7 


.7 


6 


.5 


13 


.7 


Adultery 


23 


2.5 


37 


3.5 


60 


3.0 


Physical Abuse 


1 


.1 


7 


.6 


8 


.4 


Mental cruelty 


7 


.7 


27 


2.5 


34 


1.7 


Nagging, fault 
finding 


127 


13.7 


96 


9.0 


223 


11.1 


Refusal to support 
financially 


1 


.1 


8 


.7 


9 


.4 


Jealousy 


37 


4.0 


33 


3.1 


70 


3.5 


Comment 


274 


29.6 


312 


29.1 


586 


29.3 


No response 


429 


46.3 


500 


46.7 


929 


46.5 


TOTALS 


927 


100.0 


1,072 


100.0 


1,999 


100.0 



The large number of comments, as was true in the previous table, 
reflected a desire on the part of the respondents to either express their 
problems in their own words or to say that they had not encountered 
these problems in their relationships. The high rate of "no- response" 
may indicate either that the major problem/problems had already been 
indentified in the preceeding table or that they simply felt that it was 
not necessary to respond here because their marriages were not 
threatened in any of the ways listed in Table 9-5. 

The table indicates both the number of responses for each problem 
area and the corresponding percentages involved. If tables 9-4 and 9-5 
are looked at as a continuing list of problems encountered in Adventist 
homes, then the percentage responses should be ignored since all 1,999 
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respondents were included in each table. The actual number of 
responses for each problem area is provided below for those who wish 
to see them as a continuing list. The ranking does present a 
methodological problem, however, because respondents were free to 
check a major problem on each of the two questionnaire lists. The 
limitations involved in this methodological difficulty are acknowl- 
edged. The general purpose, it should be explained, was to discover the 
problem areas encountered in Adventist marriages. 

If all of the problem areas indicated are examined together, it can 
be seen that the major problems of conflict center around spousal rela- 
tionships. This listing of sources of conflict in terms of the number of 
responses is as follows: 



Money 

Nagging, fault finding 

Child discipline 

In-laws 

Sex 

Work 

Religion 

Recreation 

Jealousy 

Alcohol 

Adultery 

Food, home care 

Mental cruelty 

Drugs 

Refusal to support 

Physical abuse 



407 responses 

223 responses 

211 responses 

151 responses 

143 responses 

125 responses 

116 responses 

115 responses 

70 responses 

67 responses 

60 responses 

54 responses 

34 responses 

13 responses 

9 responses 

8 responses 



It is not difficult to understand the problem of money as being a 
chief source of marital conflict. Often it is necessary for both spouses to 
hold jobs in order to make ends meet, especially as progressive inflation 
continues to erode the buying power that the couple has to work with 
in meeting its obligations, needs, and desires for the family. It can be 
argued, of course, that each couple sets its own standard of living and 
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that the needs and desires over and above the basic obligations are self- 
created and could therefore be revised downward. However, the 
definition which couples make of what is needed and desired may in a 
very real way be tied in to their perceptions of respectability and hap- 
piness. If a situation is defined as real, it is real in its consequences.* 
Adventists live in a society where the importance of money and what 
money can do is an integral component of the norms of the culture. 

Nagging and fault finding followed as a second major source of 
conflict. Since no attempt was made to do more than identify the major 
problem areas, it is only possible to hypothesize as to the basis for such 
nagging in those marriages where it was a major problem. It is 
altogether possible that it could be closely related to the major problem 
area, that of money. It could involve almost any continuing effort on 
the part of one spouse to change the other spouse in a desired direction. 
In both cases what is involved is a persistent needling which arises from 
a failure to meet expectations or ideals. Faultfinding, of course, is a 
parallel tactic which berates the delinquent mate for that which has 
supposedly not been done. Both nagging and faultfinding represent 
widely used tactics by one partner in an ongoing struggle to exert 
pressure or influence in what the other partner will do. 

In a provocative essay, Vivian Cadden has looked at the delicate 
balance that develops between marriage partners.* The equilibrium or 
"power balance" is often largely determined early in the marriage, she 
says. For instance, a husband may toss his dirty shirt on a bedroom 
chair with the implied message to his wife that she can pick it up and 
put it in the hamper and later in the washing machine, because she is in 
charge of dirty shirts. The wife may ignore the dirty shirt or she can 
wash it and hand it to him nicely ironed the next day, subtly suggesting 
that she is aware of his maneuvering and has chosen to wash the shirt 
although she could have elected not to do it. The jockeying for in- 
fluence and control is not always settled in the first year of marriage, 
however. Nagging and faultfinding represent the efforts that are made 
to have one's way over issues that arise later in marriage. 

Interestingly enough, more husbands than wives found this a ma- 
jor source of conflict, suggesting that women make more of an effort to 
provide direction and some measure of control in the relationship than 
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do men. A focus on the family and its relationships is a more integral 
part of the woman's learned role behavior pattern while the man's 
learned role behavior is largely oriented toward work and providing 
for the family. It may be that nagging and faultfinding is more of a 
problem for men because they are more sensitive to criticism. 

Nagging may release tensions for the person who is doing the nag- 
ging but certainly not for the other party. It is an effort to push or goad 
the other person. Because the other person almost always seeks to "tune 
out" the nagger, nagging turns out to be one-way communication and 
is counterproductive to the development of the relationship. 

Child discipline was a third major source of difficulty for married 
couples. Since this area of family relationships has been dealt with in 
the analysis of several preceeding chapters, it is mentioned here only to 
note its importance as a source of conflict in the home. 

More wives had trouble with their husbands' parents than 
husbands had trouble with their wives' parents. The in-law problem 
was checked by 151 respondents as their major source of conflict. This 
finding is in harmony with other research that has been done regarding 
in-laws.' While the individual personalities of both the partners and 
the respective in-laws are obviously a crucial factor, the legitimate 
emancipation from parental authority and control is of equal impor- 
tance. It is highly probable that the conflict centers around those 
whose mate has not untied the apron strings, and whose sense of com- 
mittment to his or her spouse is not complete. The independent family 
cannot succeed unless it is functionally independent from the in-laws. 

Sex was also an important problem for a number of respondents, 
with husbands looking on it as a larger problem than the wives. A dif- 
ference in the sex drive, of course, must be understood in looking at this 
particular area of the relationship. Since the husband's sex drive is 
usually the stronger and more compelling, the frequency of sexual in- 
tercourse could be an important factor in the minds of husbands who 
saw this as a major conflict area. Conflict may arise also if the wife 
withholds sex or uses it, even unconsciously, as a power base to 
manipulate her husband or as a trade-off if he will do what she wants 
done in certain circumstances. The sexual aspect of the husband-wife 
relationship was not made a part of the research design. Such a study is 
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much needed, however, and should be part of a further study on the 
Adventist family. 

Problems centering around work were a persistent major area of 
concern for 125 of the respondents. Several factors might be considered 
in trying to understand this problem area. For one thing, in the larger 
society there is considerable "moonlighting," where a person holds a se- 
cond job in order to increase the family income. For Adventists, ex- 
tended work away from the home would place additional respon- 
sibilities on the spouse required to remain there more than the other, 
especially in dealing with problems of child care and discipline. 
Moonlighting leaves less time for family activities, family recreation, 
or religious matters. There is a widespread alienation toward work in 
the larger society, and spillover of this attitude could be a factor as 
well. 

Religion was a source of conflict in 116 responses that were re- 
ceived. Since Adventists are not likely to make doctrinal discussions or 
differences the basis for family disruption, conflict is more apt to arise 
when there is a divided home. Tenets of the faith which may be ob- 
jected to by the non-Adventists spouse could create very real tensions. 
These would include such matters as Sabbath observance, dietary prac- 
tices, tithe paying, differences in how leisure time is to be used, and 
similar matters. 

Recreation was listed as a major problem area by 115 of the per- 
sons who completed the questionnaire. In addition to problems of this 
nature which could arise in a divided home, some of them could arise 
in homes where both spouses are Adventists. Differences could develop 
over such matters as whether to take a vacation, disagreement in ideas 
as to where the vacation should be, and financial matters related to 
vacation plans. There is the possibility of conflict arising from the use 
of leisure time. The other areas of concern, no doubt, have similarly 
plausible explanations as to why they exist. 

If Tables 9-4 and 9-5 are examined it will be observed that a large 
percentage of respondents chose to make a comment in the space pro- 
vided. While all of the comments cannot be given here, at least a sam- 
ple can be included. They fall into two categories. In the first category 
were the respondents who pointed out that they were either happy or 
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very happy in their marriage, and that the sources of conflict listed 
were not problems for them. Comments such as these were noted: 
"We have never had any serious conflict." 

"Used to be work or employment of self or spouse and 
disciplining the children but these have been worked out as 
we've moved further into our religion." 

"We haven't had any major conflicts - we work them out 
before they become major." 

"I can't say that we had a major conflict." 

"We really haven't had any major problem." 

"I believe I am correct in saying we have not had any of 
the above as a major conflict." 

Not all of the comments were this positive, however. Some were 
struggling with real problems which they expressed in words like these: 

"My husband believes the spouse should stay home. If I 
stay home our money doesn't stretch far enough." 

"Each of us are independent thinkers, opinionated. I am a 
perfectionist in my endeavors. Whatever I do, I generally do 
well. I am conservative." 

"Any problems we have are my fault. He's always right. 
Its okay for him to tell a half-truth to cover things up he doesn't 
want me to know about. In his estimation a wife is quite dumb 
and always asks dumb questions. He says a woman usually gets 
what she deserves." 

"My failure to remain genuinely interested in the things 
that are important to my wife, but things I consider compati- 
ble to my schooling and research." 

"I had to get used to his military tone of voice." 

"Spouse not taking as much responsibility as he should. He 
leaves too much for me to do." 

The data was analyzed further in terms of the regional variable. 
The number of responses for each problem and a ranking of the pro- 
blems for each of the major sections of the country is presented in Table 
9-6: 
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Table 9-6 

Number of Respondents Reporting Major Marriage Problems 

By Geographic Areas 





East and South 


Midwest 


West 




(N = 


596) 


(N = 


921) 


(N = 487) 




Cases 


Rank 


Cases Rank 


Cases Rank 


Money 


110 


1 


219 


1 


79 1 


Nagging, 












faultfinding 


80 


2 


92 


2 


51 3 


Child discipline 


75 


3 


80 


3 


56 2 


In-Laws 


60 


4 


62 


4 


29 7 


Sex 


43 


5.5 


56 


6 


44 4 


Work 


43 


5.5 


50 


7 


32 5 


Religion 


38 


7 


48 


8 


30 6 


Recreation 


36 


8 


59 


5 


20 8 


Jealousy 


16 


10.5 


35 


9 


19 9.5 


Alcohol 


28 


9 


22 


12 


18 11 


Adultery 


13 


12 


28 


11 


19 9.5 


Food, home 












care 


16 


10.5 


31 


10 


9 13 


Mental cruelty 


12 


13 


8 


13 


14 12 


Drugs 


4 


15 


7 


14 


3 15.5 


Refusal to 












Support 


2 


16 


2 


15 


5 14 


Physical abuse 


5 


14 





16 


3 15.5 



Money ranked first as a major problem in terms of numbers in all 
three geographic areas. Nagging and faultfinding ranked second in the 
East and South and the Midwest, but it was the third most important 
problem in the West where child discipline was in second place. It 
should be noted that in terms of the number of cases involved the jux- 
taposition of the second and third ranking for the West and the other 
regions is not that significant. A similarly small number of cases 
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separates the second and third rankings for the East and South, and in 
light of the larger N for the Midwest, for that region too. The ranking 
by regions varies considerably from this point through the rest of the 
table. As can be seen, there were no cases of physical abuse in the 
Midwest, a finding made more interesting in comparison to the other 
geographic areas by the larger N from the Midwest. 

These same problems were listed in terms of frequency and then 
ranked by church type. The results are presented in Table 9-7: 

Table 9-7 

Number of Respondents Reporting Major Marriage Problems 

By Church Type 





Urban 


Institutional 


Small town 




(N = 


491) 


(N = 


1092) 


(N = 


421) 




Cases 


Rank 


Cases 


Rank 


Cases 


Rank 


Money 


90 


1 


237 


1 


81 


1 


Nagging, 














faultfinding 


56 


3 


117 


2 


50 


2 


Child discipline 


60 


2 


106 


3 


45 


3 


In-Laws 


54 


4 


70 


6 


27 


6.5 


Sex 


35 


6 


81 


4 


27 


6.5 


Work 


25 


9 


71 


5 


29 


4.5 


Religion 


47 


5 


40 


8 


29 


4.5 


Recreation 


32 


7 


61 


7 


22 


8 


Jealousy 


17 


11 


37 


9 


16 


10 


Alcohol 


29 


8 


19 


13 


20 


9 


Adultery 


21 


10 


26 


11 


13 


12 


Food, home 














care 


7 


12 


34 


10 


15 


11 


Mental cruelty 


2 


14 


23 


12 


9 


13 


Drugs 


2 


14 


6 


14 


6 


14 


Refusal to 














Support 


3 


13 


4 


16 


2 


15 


Physical abuse 


2 


14 


5 


15 


1 


16 
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Money was the principal problem in all three church types with a 
considerable gap in the number of cases before the second ranked pro- 
blem. Again there was variation between the second and third ranked 
problem, but the number of cases separating what was ranked second 
and what was ranked third is small in all three regions. The rank order- 
ing of the problems begins then to widen when the church types are 
looked at side-by-side through the remainder of the table. 

To this point, all of the emphasis has been directed to the conflict 
areas of the total sample of respondents. Is there any difference in the 
priority of conflict concerns for those who indicated one or more 
divorces? To analyze this, those who said that they had experienced 
divorce were extracted from the sample and examined separately. 
(Table 9-8) 

It should be observed that a total of 360 responses were made, not 
that there were 360 divorces. A number of those who indicated divorce 
checked more than one area of marital conflict. Since the number who 
had experienced divorce was small, the authors felt it important to 
report everything that they indicated as sources of marital conflict. In- 
sight into this problem can only be gained empirically, by studying 
what respondents are willing to report in terms of what contributed to 
their divorces. 

Husbands registered 116 and wives 244 of the complaints listed. It 
must be remembered, of course, that it is more likely the wife who 
secures the divorce, so the ratio of response is not too out of line from 
what could be anticipated. Divorced women would be very conscious 
of the problems and difficulties making a marriage relationship in- 
tolerable, even though the specific problem or problems might not 
necessarily be the actual grounds for the divorce action. What is found 
in the table are the problem areas that led to the divorce. In only a few 
cases could the main problems listed be the real grounds for divorce. 

The heavily lopsided complaints registered for areas like sex, 
alcohol, adultery, recreation, mental cruelty, in-laws, and work are 
not out of line with what would be expected as the perceptions of wives 
concerning excessive demands, hostility, or indifference toward the 
marriage exhibited by the husbands. Only in the areas of jealousy. 
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Table 9-8 

Problem Areas in Marital Conflict Cited by Divorced 

Respondents 





Husbands 


Wives 


Total 




Cases 


Rank 


Cases 


Rank 




Child discipline 


20 


2 


26 


1 


46 


Nagging, 












faultfinding 


21 


1 


17 


8 


38 


Money 


14 


3 


20 


3.5 


34 


Religion 


5 


9 


24 


2 


29 


Alcohol 


7 


5.5 


18 


6 


25 


Adultery 


4 


12 


20 


3.5 


24 


Mental cruelty 


5 


9 


18 


6 


23 


Recreation 


12 


4 


11 


12 


23 


In-laws 


7 


5.5 


14 


10 


21 


Jealousy 


5 


9 


16 


9 


21 


Sex 


3 


13.5 


18 


6 


21 


Work 


5 


9 


10 


13 


15 


Refusal to 












support 





15.5 


13 


11 


13 


Food, home care 


5 


9 


6 


15.5 


11 


Drugs 


3 


13.5 


6 


15.5 


9 


Physical abuse 





15.5 


7 


14 


7 



Totals 



116 



244 



360 



drugs, and physical abuse were the husbands more disturbed than the 



wives. 



The ranking of the problems for the divorced differs somewhat 
from the ranking of problems by all respondents. In many cases it is 
clear that the problems listed helped to bring about the divorce. In 
other cases, such as in the importance of child discipline it is very 
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difficult to see that particular area as a causal problem leading to 
divorce. The importance of child discipline in either first or second 
place in the ranking must be seen then in the context of being a single 
parent following divorce, or of being a step-parent following remar- 
riage. Its high ranking for both husbands and wives is worthy of note, 
however. 

Apart from the observations made regarding conflict sources, it is 
difficult to pinpoint any one cause of marital conflict which character- 
izes those who become divorced. Divorce can seldom be explained by 
any single marital difficulty or any single perception of marital con- 
flict. Even adultery, if studied in greater detail as the cause for divorce, 
could be shown to be the overt action springing from a number of fac- 
tors in an unhappy marriage in the great majority of cases. 

Conflict exists in any functioning marriage as the partners attempt 
to make their union what they want it to be and what is important to 
them in terms of personal satisfactions. It is when the process of com- 
munication breaks down, or major changes occur to affect the relation- 
ship, that serious problems begin. 

CAUSES OF CONCERN AND WORRY. Since married 
life is a continuing relationship, it is desireable to know how Adventist 
spouses think they would relate to a number of possible threats or ac- 
tual events of a traumatic nature which they might have to encounter. 
The standard marriage ceremony used by Adventist ministers asks both 
bride and groom whether they will "love. . .comfort. . .honor. . . 
cherish. . .in sickness and in health, in prosperity or adversity and 
. . .keep thee only unto her so long as ye both shall live?' In an attempt 
to measure the parameters of adversity, respondents were asked 
"which of the following would cause you the most concern or the 
greatest amount of adjustment?" A list of eight possible events was 
presented for them to check one, with a write in space for comments. 
The findings are presented in Table 9-9: 
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Both husbands and wives feared death of their spouse as the 
greatest cause of concern which would require the greatest amount of 
adjustment in their hves. The percentage response was not significantly 
different for husbands and wives. Over 53 percent indicated this as a 
primary concern. 

After loss of a spouse by death, the possibility of a disabling acci- 
dent that would leave either spouse crippled for life was the second 
greatest cause of concern. Certainly a considerable amount of adjust- 
ment would follow in the event of a crippling accident. More husbands 
than wives were concerned here with the probable reason being their 
awareness of the culturally defined role as family breadwinner. It 
would also involve a major adjustment if the wife experienced a crippl- 
ing accident, since much of the home routine centers in the wife as an 
active homemaker. 

In third place, the respondents indicated a concern for the trauma 
of divorce and the adjustments that would have to be made. If the 
response "unfaithful spouse" is merged with the concern for divorce, 
being closely related, then this becomes the second most important 
area of concern and adjustment. More wives than husbands apparently 
worried about this although both spouses expressed this concern as one 
that would be very disrupting and traumatic. If one spouse is un- 
faithful the other partner must decide whether the offense can be 
forgiven to the extent that the marriage can continue. In case of 
divorce, both husbands and wives would have to make new lives for 
themselves in addition to facing the stigma attached to it. In recent 
years that stigma has been lessened in society, but it still exists. The 
position of the church against divorce and remarriage would be of ma- 
jor concern to those who still thought of themselves as practicing 
Seventh- day Adventists. 

Table 9-10 looks at the problem areas of concern in terms of the 
geographic variable. While the ranking of these areas of concern in- 
dicates that the death of a spouse is in first place in all geographic 
areas, the percentage responses indicate that it might be somewhat less 
traumatic in the West. A runaway teenager ranked fifth in all three 
regions, but the percentage responses indicate it would be a very 
serious crisis for a smaller percentage in the West. While it was ranked 
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second in the West, which is close to the ranking of the other regions, a 
crippHng accident would be of greater concern in the West according 
to the percentage figures given. 

Table 9-11 presents the perception of greatest concerns by type of 
congregation. In looking at this table it can be noted that the death of a 
mate still remains the largest problem of concern, but it is even larger 
in the small town setting. This may be true because of the greater 
dependence which such mates have on each other. At the same time 
those in a small town are less fearful of a disabling accident, possibly 
because small town life is less congested or because people there take 
greater care of each other. 

Unwanted pregnancy and divorce are slightly greater causes of 
concern and would involve more of a traumatic adjustment in an 
Adventist institutional setting, probably because of the perceived em- 
barrassment that would result from rumors and gossip. It is difficult 
where a number of Adventists live in a close community not to be 
aware of changes in the status of fellow church members, with the 
word of such change being rapidly communicated. Members of such an 
institutional community work more closely with one another on their 
jobs, resulting in frequent interaction. 

The age variable was also analyzed to perceive which problems 
would cause the greatest amount of concern and need for adjustment. 
The fear of a spouse's death was a concern which became greater as the 
respondents became older with two exceptions. In the Midwest those 
under 30 expressed a greater concern for the death of a spouse, and in 
the East and South those over 46 expressed a somewhat lesser concern 
than those in the middle years of 30-45. These two exceptions to the 
overall trend represent something of a fortuitous finding which cannot 
be explained. 

It is not difficult, however, to understand that unwanted preg- 
nancy is much greater in all three regions for those under 30, or the fear 
of divorce, which is greater in all three regions for those under 45. It is 
in the earlier years of marriage, particularly for those who are 30 and 
under, that pregnancy is more likely to occur. During the same, but 
slightly longer time period, the stability of the marriage is being 
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determined. Indeed, the 30 to 45 age bracket might be characterized as 
a time of restlessness for many people. 

The concern about having an unfaithful spouse is almost twice as 
high for respondents under 30 in the West as it is for the age categories 
in other parts of the country; the one exception is the over 46 age 
category in the East and South. The finding of a greater fear of spousal 
unfaithfulness in the West may be explained perhaps by noting that 
marriages take place at an earlier age in that region. Furthermore, 
those who live in the West may be more mobile and open to change, 
both as individuals and as families. The finding of a high degree of con- 
cern among those over 46 in the East is more difficult to understand. 

SUMMARY. The findings reveal that 81 percent of the 
respondents in this study had been married only once and were still liv- 
ing with that mate. This high percentage should not mask the fact that 
the other 19 percent were either widowed, or divorced. 

The research evidence indicates that 12 percent of the respondents 
had either been divorced or had experienced the functional equivalant 
of divorce at the time of the study. Not all who were divorced checked 
"Divorced" when asked to indicate this on the questionnaire, but it was 
possible to discover many such cases when they wrote such comments 
as "after my husband divorced me" or something very similar to that in 
the comment section of the questionnaire. Evidence from the Family 
Enrichment Seminars which were conducted in conjunction with the 
field research indicates that the divorce percentage was higher in a 
number of churches. Adventists are reluctant to admit to divorce for 
several reasons, including the condemnation of divorce by the church 
and the fact that divorce signals personal failure. 

Adventists have to deal with a number of problems which lead to 
conflict in the marriage relationship. These were discussed in this 
chapter and analyzed by sex of the respondent, geographic region, and 
church type. Those who have been divorced have dealt with many of 
these same problems but in a slightly different rank ordering, which 
was discussed. Finally, fears that respondents have which would pro- 
duce major adjustments in the family were analyzed. 
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NOTES. 



'Mario Colacci, Christian Marriage Today. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1958, p. 57. 

'Manual for Ministers. Published by the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists, Takoma Park, Washington, D.C., 1954, p. 101. 

'Leontine Young, The Fractured Family. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973, 
p. 113. 

*In a humorous, but nonetheless pointed observation, David and Vera Mace 
zero in on this widespread cultural norm. They write, "It has become a tyran- 
nical system that demands that the social life of young people shall be estab- 
lished on a paired basis. This has turned much of the leisure activity of 
American youth into the semblance of a vast Noah's Ark, in which the animals 
go in two by two or not at all." Marriage East and West. Garden City, New 
York: Dolphin Books, 1960, p. 316. 

'This is the well known dictum on the definition of the situation first ad- 
vanced by W. I. Thomas, an American Sociologist. (See Don Martindale, The 
Nature and Types of Sociological Theory. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1960, p. 348). 

'Vivian Cadden, "The Politics of Marriage: A Delicate Balance" in Marcia E. 
Lasswell and Thomas E. Lasswell (ed.). Love, Marriage, Family: A Develop- 
mental Approach, Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1973, 
pp. 296-302. 

'See Jessie Bernard, "The Adjustments of Marriage Mates" in Harold T. 
Christensen (ed.). Handbook of Marriage and the Family, Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1964, p. 727. 

'Manual for Ministers, op cit., pp. 113, 114. 
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INTRODUCTION. The questionnaire used in this research ended 
with an invitation to respondents to share a bit of their family and 
home Hfe experiences in order to provide information that might help 
other Adventist families succeed. In cases where respondents felt their 
home life had failed it was hoped that this might help other Adventist 
families avoid the difficulties and pitfalls that had contributed to fam- 
ily failure. 

The question was an open-ended one and the responses were 
voluntary. About one third of the sample (32.7%) did include com- 
ments with their questionnaires. Five hundred and three of those 
responding felt that their home life had been successful (76.8%), and 
one hundred fifty-two (23.2%) said they were unsuccessful. The data 
in this chapter will be based upon the write-in comments that these in- 
dividuals provided. 

More wives (61.8%) than husbands (38.2%) chose to respond to 
this open-ended question. It was one thing to check boxes in answering 
the questions of the questionnaire but another to write an assessment of 
their family life, especially if there were sensitive areas of personal con- 
cern. Assurance of anonymity for the questionnaire responses was no 
doubt helpful in prompting the responses received. Not only did more 
wives respond to this particular question but more of them than the 
percentage of husbands who replied chose to rate their homes as suc- 
cessful. More men than women seemed to be unsatisfied with the way 
their families were functioning. 

It should be remembered that respondents probably used several 
different yardsticks to measure success or failure. No guidelines were 
provided except to ask them to base their evaluations upon what they 
had achieved as against what they had hoped they might achieve. 
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RATING FAMILY SUCCESS OR FAILURE BY 
CONGREGATIONAL TYPES. The distribution of the sam- 
ple of 655 by church types was 24.5% for urban members, 54.4% from 
institutionally affiliated churches, and 21.0% from small town-rural 
churches. Of those reporting success in their marriages, 27.9% were 
urban, 53.9% were institutional, and 18.2% were from small town- 
rural areas. The latter are under represented by -2.6% while urban 
congregations are over represented by -1-3.4% and institutional 
churches were about the same as the total distribution (0.6%). When 
corrected for sample size and distribution, urban families reported the 
highest proportion of marriages that were unsuccessful. 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUCCESS-FAILURE 
RESPONSES BY UNION CONFERENCES. 

Respondents from all over the country chose to write in comments 
describing what they felt was the state of their family at the time of the 
field research. A summary of the percentages responding in each of the 
union conferences, and how they judged their family life is found in 
Table 11-1. 

States or areas included in each of these unions are as follows: 
Southern Union — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee; Columbia Union — Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia; Atlantic Union — Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont; 
Lake Union — Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin; Northern 
Union — Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota; Central 
Union — Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming; 
Southwestern Union — Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas; Pacific Union — Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Utah; 
North Pacific Union— Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. 
The pilot study was made in the Lake Union, but has been kept in a 
separate category. 
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Table 10-1 

Responses to the Open-Ended Question and How These Respondents 

Saw Their Marriages, by Union Conferences 







Percentage 




Union Conference 


Who wrote 


Judged family 


Judged family 




comments 


successful 


unsuccessful 


Southern 


32.6 


80.2 


19.8 


Columbia 


41.8 


82.8 


17.2 


Atlantic 


32.9 


62.5 


37.5 


Lake 


33.5 


83.6 


16.4 


Northern 


34.1 


73.9 


26.1 


Central 


35.0 


78.7 


21.3 


Southwestern 


30.3 


76.7 


23.3 


Pacific 


29.0 


69.7 


30.3 


North Pacific 


27.9 


75.9 


24.1 


Pilot study (Lake) 


33.5 


83.6 


16.4 



In the first column of Table 10-1 are the percentages of the total 
number of respondents in each union conference who wrote in their 
comments. Columns two and three are the percentages of the write-in 
respondents and how they assessed their families and home life. Thus, 
about a third of those from the Southern Union who completed ques- 
tionnaires supplied write-in comments, and of that third, four-fifths 
saw their families and homes as successful while one fifth judged their 
families as unsuccessful. With the exception of the Columbia Union, 
where the percentage of write-ins was above the average, and the 
Pacific and North Pacific Unions where it was below the average, 
about a third of all respondents provided the additional information 
sought. 

In presenting this analysis readers should be reminded of the 
research design for the study described in Chapter 1 . While naming the 
union conferences and the states which comprise them in this part of 
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the presentation, the researchers do not wish to reveal the specific con- 
ferences or churches involved to protect the anonymity of the 
respondents which was promised. In some cases, because of the pro- 
mise of confidentiality, respondents wrote rather fully of their pro- 
blems and concerns. Only small portions of what was written has been 
reported in all cases. 

While it is risky at best to make any judgments about Adventist 
families and homes on the statements of approximately a third of the 
respondents in each union conference, the percentages given are cited 
as the base for what was said about their families and home life. It is a 
significant base, percentage-wise, from which the comments that 
follow were extracted. 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SUCCESS. In look- 
ing at their families and homes, what did these respondents say that 
would indicate the basis for what they considered to be successful fam- 
ily living? In this section an attempt is made to summarize the factors 
which different respondents saw as contributing to their stable, well- 
functioning homes. After stating the factor involved, the respondents 
are quoted to illustrate each one. 

Factor 1: Respondents saw the success of their family living in terms of 
God's blessing and help as they followed the counsels of the 
Bible and Spirit of Prophecy. 

"Of course the Lord blessed us and we claimed the promise that 
says 'I will contend with him that contendeth with thee and will save 
thy children'. We have our children and we thank the Lord every day 
for them." — A husband. Lake Union 

"God has been very near to us in all our joys and sorrows." — A 
wife. Lake Union 

"We are third generation Adventists. We have had our ups and 
downs. . . .but every time God has given us more than we had before. 
We are not afraid of difficulties. Thank God for all His kindness to us." 
— A wife, Atlantic Union 

"When we married we realized that to have a successful marriage 
we must include God in all things. We have never had all the money 
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we wanted but God handed us everything we needed when we needed 
it." —A husband. Northern Union 

"We spend more time in religion than any other activity because 
we know our reward will be great." — A husband. Central Union 

"We need to teach our children that there is one book from which 
we learn the principles to live by; one person Jesus Christ on whom we 
can depend for our happiness; one life to live and that is the Christian 
life- and demonstrate by our study and prayer habits that we believe 
this." — A wife, Lake Union 

"We have both completed a course in making prayer more mean- 
ingful in our everyday lives. This has to be one of the biggest factors in- 
volved. Also regular attendance at Sabbath School and Church make 
the rest of the week significant and Christian oriented." — A husband, 
Southern Union 

"One thing I'm sure of — tithes and offerings given faithfully makes 
a great difference in the success of the home." — A husband, Columbia 
Union 

"We believe explicitly in the "Spirit of Prophecy"." — A wife, 
Southern Union 

"Consistent, regular family worship makes heaven more impor- 
tant and real. — A wife, Southern Union 

"The family alter unites us as a family." — A wife, Columbia 
Union 

"Due to the study of Sister White's writings I have developed to 
the point that even though I have had almost no education, people 
think that I am well educated and it makes our life happy and people 
look up to us as having an ideal home life." — A husband, Columbia 
Union 

"We started the family altar at once and have always put each 
other first." — A wife, North Pacific Union 

"God's word. The Sabbath. God's blessings. Love thy neighbor. 
Love and trust for each other. Fruits of the Spirit." — A husband. 
North Pacific Union 

"Daily worship. Read extensively from Mrs. White together." — A 
husband, Columbia Union 
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Factor 2: In homes with children, successful family living included 
agreement between parents on a consistent life, and firm discipline. 

"We have tried to provide a home for our children that would give 
them a pattern to follow in making their homes." A wife, Southern 
Union 

"I feel our family life has been a success because we as parents 
always agree in discipline and education — agreement is very impor- 
tant." — A husband. North Pacific Union 

"In training our children now, one of the major hang-ups comes 
from the influence of other children whose parents have been raised as 
Adventists and yet their dress, lives and homes show that they are drift- 
ing so much to the world." — A wife. Central Union 

"In raising our children we made sure that we agreed on their re- 
quests. That is, they didn't get a 'no' from one and a 'yes' from another. 
Also we never criticised the teachers in their presence. They were 
taught to respect their elders. On restricted items we tried to give them 
reasons." — A wife. Central Union 

"We treated each other and the children as individuals entitled to 
courtesy and respect. We encouraged them as individuals to learn to 
use their own judgment and to develop their own talents." — A wife, 
Pacific Union 

"Confidence by children in parents is important; don't let them 
down. Enforce right standards in the home, be cheerful, have regular- 
ity in meals, sleeping, etc. Play together. Talk together." — A wife 
Southwestern Union 

"Strict discipline when small, with much love; obedience expected 
at the first command. Gradually turn the reins over to the children as 
they demonstrate ability." — A wife. Southwestern Union 

"Read, talk and pray with your children and each other and it 
makes for a happy household and well-adjusted children. Always have 
time for them." — A wife. Southwestern Union 

"We used a lot of common sense and tried to stay in the middle of 
the road." — A husband. Northern Union 

Factor 3: The influence of a happy childhood, coupled with lessons 
learned during childhood, were seen as being keys to successful family 
living as adults. 
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"My parents had a stable marriage and were very religious. They 
taught me to work hard and told me before marriage that my attitudes 
could break or save my marriage." — A wife. Northern Union 

"Both my wife and I were reared by conscientious Adventist 
parents and so had a similar outlook on life." — A husband, Columbia 
Union 

"I believe the main contributing factor to the success of our home 
was the model presented to my wife and myself by her parent's and my 
parent's home. I believe that they passed their ideals on to us, and I 
hope we will be able in the same way to pass on those same ideals to our 
children." — A husband. Southern Union 

"Both of us having been raised in good Christian homes, I feel, 
gives us a definite advantage in having a successful home." — A wife. 
Pacific Union 

Factor 4: Learning how to use problems to draw together rather than 
being separated by such problems was thought to be an important 
strength to the home. 

"I believe my marriage to be a solid success. It has turned out this 
way because each of us tried to make it so, overlooking and forgiving 
major problems that could well have been the basis for separation and 
possible divorce, including extra-marital sexual involvements, diffi- 
culty in communicating, moderate sexual incompatibility and 
sometimes usurping each others traditional roles. I believe our mar- 
riage has become stronger through these experiences. It has not been 
because we were so spiritually oriented that divorce was wrong but 
because we were basically in love and both wanted our relationship to 
improve." — A husband, North Pacific Union 

"There was a problem early in our marriage and we became debt 
ridden. However, in the past 2 or 3 years of marriage our spending has 
become more thrifty (of necessity)." — A husband. North Pacific Union 

"Our problems have been many throughout the years, but we both 
realize that prayer and faith in our Lord was the only way, so we 
solved these problems." — A husband. Central Union 

"As long as we continue to talk things over I think our marriage 
will grow and our love will continue to grow. You have to accept a 
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person the way he or she is and understand that he was raised with dif- 
ferent people than you were. Then you can love him and be tolerant of 
different things that bother you. He may have the same feelings about 
you but in some other form." — A wife, Pacific Union 

Factor 5: Successful family living takes place when there is warm, 
deep, consistent companionship with one's mate. 

"In the beginning I think our home got off to a good start because 
my husband and I were friends for three and a half years before we 
were married... Our relationship has been beautiful all the way 
through. My husband is still my best friend and I love being with him." 
— A wife. Lake union 

"I am a very happily married woman. I thank God every day for 
giving me a wonderful, understanding and very thoughtful husband. 
My husband was raised an Adventist but I didn't become a member of 
the church until we had been married for several years." — A wife. 
Lake Union 

"I married a very wonderful woman whom I have known nearly 
all my life. She has always been a very good Christian which is one of 
the reasons I wanted to marry her. The children tell me they love her 
more than their real mother." — A husband, Northern Union 

Factor 6: Respondents saw the mother being at home when the 
children came home from school as an important key to successful 
family living. 

"Our children had their mother to greet them when they came 
home from school, not a babysitter or an empty house. We could sit 
down and talk over the activities of the day and if there had been some 
problem they felt free to discuss it with us. We explained that we are all 
human and make mistakes but that with God's help we will not make 
the same mistake twice. There is no school that can do for a child what 
the right kind of a home can do." —A husband. Northern Union 

"We sacrificed so much for our children. They see it and their 
hearts are touched because we only buy them what is needed and don't 
spoil them. All three of them play the piano and read Christian books 
mostly." — A wife, Atlantic Union 
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"Perhaps the biggest physical phenomenon to me is that I am not 
working since we had our httle girl. We have found that the home runs 
more smoothly than if I worked." — A wife, Lake Union 

"I've never tried to work outside the home because I believe Sister 
White's writings on this. I love my home and the work I have to do 
here. I've never been a happy person when trying to work outside the 
home because it is then placed second." — A wife, Northern Union 

"I didn't work any of the time my husband was alive. A year after 
his death at the age of 38 I started to work, and then I worked so I 
could be home when the children got home." — A widow. Northern 
Union 

"I quit work to start a family and have stayed home ever since, 
even though this has meant a somewhat lower standard of living than 
would otherwise be possible. I have never regretted being home with 
the children." — A wife, Columbia Union 

Factor 7: Complete honesty and truthfulness were seen as key com- 
ponents of successful family living. 

"I sometimes wish our spirituality was better but at least I think 
we have avoided hypocrisy which would have been much worse." — A 
husband. North Pacific Union 

"We are open in our dealings and try to be honest in whatever we 
say and do." — A husband, Columbia Union 

"We were shocked beyond belief to receive a call from a detective 
last December saying our boys were named in connection with a 
serious crime. When faced with reality the boys were honest enough 
with us, and through sobs and tears told the whole story. (Note: The 
boys were innocent but were present when the crime took place)." — A 
wife, Columbia Union 

"It never hurts to apologize when wrong either, half as much as 
being proud and feeling guilty." — A wife, Northern Union 

"Complete trust in each other is needed." — A husband, Atlantic 
Union 

"In recent years our children have expressed their desire for more 
open exchange, discussing comments or suggestions about their 
behavior that we feel need some correction or modification; also with 
the freedom to reciprocate likewise toward us.... This practice did 
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create some tense situations, but by staying by our primary objective 
we managed to smooth these out while still getting down to the roots of 
the problem...." — A husband,Lake Union 

Factor 8: The importance of free and open communication among 
family members was emphasized. 

"My husband and I get along very well. Any differences can be 
discussed and I don't think I could ever say we had a 'fight'. A mild 
argument would be the most." — A wife, Pacific Union 

"Express affection and concern often and under all conditions to 
wife, and children. Reprove but do not criticize." — A husband. 
Pacific Union 

"Talking still keeps us up late even after 9 years of marriage. I 
guess we talk about everything! But, we both agree, communication is 
a big factor in our happy marriage. With my husband's job we can talk 
by phone often during the day." — A wife, Northern Union 

"Have communication between husband and wife. We know per- 
sonally of several homes that have broken up due to this lack of com- 
munication when the husband and wife could not sit down and discuss 
issues. We plan together and work together." — A husband, Columbia 
Union 

"We do not make any major decision without talking it over with 
every member of our family first and we also ask for God's help on ma- 
jor decisions." — A husband. Central Union 

"Both of us talk things over together and make mutual decisions. 
Involving the boys in all family plans and problems also helps to solve 
them." — A wife. North Pacific Union 

"Communication is usually good. I've had problems of an emo- 
tional and nervous nature which I feel to some extent I have worked 
out — perhaps because my family has been tolerant and 
understanding." — A wife. Northern Union 

"If some major problems were to arise I feel that because of our 
open communication and Christian background it could be worked 
out." — A wife, Columbia Union 

Factor 9: Successful family living was coupled with the decision not to 
own a television set, or to restrict its use in the home. 
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"We used to have a T.V. which added considerably to the lack of 
communication. We just did not know how to control it. I feel it con- 
trolled us. Since we sold it I feel we have more time to talk and just be 
with each other." — A wife, Lake Union 

"We do not own a T.V. set and do not plan to buy one in the near 
future." — A husband, Lake Union 

"We have no T.V. We don't have time for it. Lack of T.V. in- 
creases communication, scholastic standing of the children, our in- 
terest in reading, outdoor recreation, etc. Also, T.V.'s a drag on 
spiritual interests." — A wife, Atlantic Union 

"We have never owned a T.V. set and feel that we have kept much 
evil from entering our home because of it." — A wife. Southwestern 
Union 

Factor 10: Planning for recreation that involves the family as a whole 
emerged as an important factor in the successful families. 

"We have lots of fun as a family unit, traveling, camping and hav- 
ing picnics, etc." — A wife, Central Union 

"We all worked, played, camped and did everything as a family 
unit." — A wife. Pacific Union 

"During their (children's) growing years we were fortunate to be 
able to find a little country home. Here we enjoyed long walks in our 
own woods on Sabbath afternoons. There were the orchard, the 
garden, the blackberry patches, the birds and the flowers. Camp- 
meeting was our yearly vacation." — A wife. Northern Union 

"Hobbies such as ham radio, music, restoring old cars, sewing, 
cooking, bicycling and trips together were a great part of our lives." 
— A wife, Southern Union 

"What is needed is more planning for a real vacation away from 
home chores and then gol" — A wife. Lake Union 

Factor 11: The importance of having God lead one to find the right 
mate was emphasized. 

"As a professional man (doctor) I have not been able to spend as 
much time at home as the ideal, or that I would have liked. I thank the 
Lord for giving me a hard working, homeloving wife who has done a 
wonderful job of raising our five children." — A husband, Southern 
Union 
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"I married the wrong woman and she divorced me when our 
youngest of three was nine months old. Custody went to her. Three 
months after the divorce was final, God had my present wife intro- 
duced to me. She was raised an Adventist. We fell promptly in love, 
and God has richly blessed this marriage. I was baptized into the SDA 
church six years after our marriage." — A husband. Lake Union 

"My husband was a consistent Christian SDA. We prayed together 
the night we were engaged and continued to worship together after our 
marriage — morning and evening. My husband rests now in the blessed 
hope and I plan to be reunited with him when Jesus comes." — A 
widow, Northern Union 

Factor 12: Successful family living incorporates the importance of hav- 
ing one's children in church school to reinforce the values taught in the 
home. 

"I thoroughly believe in church school. I don't think the children 
should to go to public school at all, even for kindergarten." — A wife. 
Northern Union 

"We strongly supported church school. Our son only attended 
kindergarten in non-SDA schools. He is now a graduate of Loma Linda 
and plans for mission service. We dedicated him to God." — A wife, 
Central Union 

"My children are college (Adventist) graduates with fine Adventist 
husbands, and their own children are in church school and academy." 
— A wife, Southwestern Union 

"Our church, its program, schools, literature, workers and 
friends, is doubtless the single greatest influence for happiness from 
without our home. This is even more important than our godly 
relatives, who are great." — A husband. Lake Union 

Factor 13: While limited income may be a problem for some, it is im- 
portant to make proper use of the economic resources which the family 
has. 

"I remember once that for a period of several months our dining 
table was a card table but there was adequate food and always funds 
enough to pay tuition." — A wife. Lake Union 
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"Both of us agreed on finance. Essentially it is cash and carry. No 
debts or loans except for the home." — A wife. Central Union 

"Physical things are for enjoyment and use. They are not status 
symbols intended to impress others. The practice of tithing and its at- 
tendant blessings combined with a rational family budget and the 
tendency of staying away from purely self indulgent spending has 
minimized family financial problems." — A husband, Columbia Union 

"As a child growing up, I don't remember money, or the lack of it, 
being particularly emphasized. But looking back I'm pretty sure that 
things were pretty tight much of the time. (Dad is an SDA minister). 
Anyway, I have a hard time now spending money and enjoying it. I 
believe in purchasing the best quality one can now, after we've 
economized with inferior products and been sorry afterward. I really 
question if the Lord intends for us to live skimpy?" — A wife. Lake 
Union 

"Money is not a problem in our home because we know what the 
limits of our income are and we live within our means. We do not have 
credit cards except to use for gasoline when making long trips. We do 
not buy on credit which keeps us within our income." — A husband, 
Columbia Union 

Factor 14: The wisdom of moving to and rearing the children in a rural 
environment was seen as an important matter. 

"I think that one thing which has helped as much as anything else 
(thinking primarily about raising children) is being able to live in the 
country. It has given the kids work necessary to keep them busy and out 
of trouble. And we've been able to let them have pets — dogs, cats, 
horses and also projects (raising rabbits, having jobs, etc.). They have 
learned the pleasures of enjoying God's nature." — A wife. Southern 
Union 

"A country home helped the most besides God's blessings." — A 
wife. Lake Union 

"A country home is the most favorable place to live and raise a 
family." — A husband. Lake Union 

"When my daughter was twelve we moved to a rural southern 
location from a great city. I feel this helped her through that important 
time of life's decisions and associations." — A wife, Southern Union 
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The opinions expressed above are a sample of the things that 
respondents said helped them to have a successful and happy family 
life. It is not intended to be a complete list. Other opinions were given 
which ranged from a vegetarian diet to attending Bill Gothard's 
meetings. Others suggested that couples should postpone having 
children until they were able to afford them or until the marriage was 
stabilized. One individual said he felt that having two children rather 
than eight helped. Others said they believed in hard work and kept 
their children so busy they didn't have time to get into mischief. These 
opinions are not to be taken as prescriptions for a successful home and 
family life. Rather thay should be viewed as some of the many different 
ways by which respondents evaluated their own family experiences and 
saw positive consequences in their homes. 

FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO FAILURE. 

As one might expect, those who felt that their family lives had been un- 
successful cited the opposite of many of the factors listed above. These 
responses are very helpful in understanding what has caused so many 
families to be unhappy. 

Factor 1: Respondents saw spiritual problems, including a lack of fam- 
ily worship, together with a failure to live up to the standards of the 
church, as a reason for their family's distress. 

"Our marriage didn't work because my husband smoked pot and 
grew it and spent a lot of money on it." — A wife, Atlantic Union 

"My wife believes her study of the Old Testament does not 
necessarily stipulate giving to the church to the extent the church seems 
to dictate." — A husband. North Pacific Union 

"My former husband became discouraged with the church and 
turned to the world. This left me with three children and not much 
support." — A woman, Atlantaic Union 

"Our problem has been, in my opinion, due to a lack of real Chris- 
tianity - real conversion on our part as parents and the seeming neces- 
sity of the wife and mother to work out at whatever job available to 
send the children through 'our schools'." —A wife, Atlantic Union 

"We never established family devotions as such and I am sorry that 
we failed in that respect." — A husband. Pacific Union 
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"I believe that failure of our home to measure up to our ideals has 
been due to the unsurrendered lives of myself and my husband." — A 
wife, Pacific Union 

Factor 2: A religiously divided home vi^as seen as a factor in thinking of 
the home as a failure. (In fairness, however, it should be noted that 
some respondents reported that they had successful homes even though 
the mate did not belong to the church. In such homes the spouse con- 
sented to Sabbath keeping, paying tithe, and even sending the children 
to Adventist schools) . Respondents who thought that their homes were 
failures because of the religious differences wrote as follows: 

"My husband is not an Adventist." — A wife. Central Union 
"My husband was born into a Catholic home when his father was 
60 years old." — A wife. North Pacific Union 

"My husband had little love for me — made fun of my religion, etc. 
I believe I was faithful in teaching my children their lessons and 
teaching them to pray. They all went out and made tragic mistakes, 
but four have come back to God and three are in God's work. Prayer is 
still ascending for the other two." — A wife. Northern Union 

Factor 3: Social class and racial and ethnic differences between mar- 
riage mates often provided the basis for unhappiness and failure. 

"Our backgrounds have led to problems as I was from a rich fam- 
ily and my husband from a poor one. Also he is from a closed family af- 
fectionally and I am from a very physical family." — A wife. North 
Pacific Union 

"My husband and I come from different ethnic and religious 
backgrounds. I was in a strict 'orthodox Adventist' home — bigoted and 
narrow minded." — A wife, Columbia Union 

"Our main problem, I feel stems from different racial 
backgrounds Oriental/Hawaiian/white. Due to his childhood home, 
ours can never be 'a little heaven on earth' unless God has full control 
over our lives." — A wife, North Pacific Union 

Factor 4: Physical health, mental problems and nervous disorders were 
seen as bases for failure in family living. 

"Our family physician (SDA) and an SDA psychiatrist both feel 
that treatment would not be useful. My husband spent 9 months in a 
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State hospital quite a few years ago. I don't believe in divorce and have 
no desire to remarry. I just feel that I cannot cope with this situation 
much longer." — A wife, North Pacific Union 

"I'm going to a 'head doctor', but she isn't an SDA. So, of course, 
sex out of marriage is O.K. to her. I know I need professional help but I 
can't afford our own doctors. . . .1 just wish there was some way an SDA 
could receive help if they couldn't afford it. Not every SDA minister is 
the type you can talk to because some tell all they know." — A wife, 
Atlantic Union 

"My husband is mentally well endowed but can't put it together. 
Foolishly I helped him do his college assignments, until I was advised 
by a psychiatrist to stop doing work for both of us. Shortly after I quit 
doing his work, he was dismissed and has been roaming around from 
one short job to another for about 8 years." — A wife. North Pacific 
Union 

Factor 5: Marital failure was traced to unfaithfulness, with a spouse 
engaging in adultery. 

"I found out very soon after that he had been unfaithful during 
our engagement and had ruined a girl who had trusted him. He con- 
tinues to be unfaithful and irresponsible." — A wife. Central Union 

"Approximately 7 months later she decided to divorce me and live 
with this man. I talked her out of it three times and each time her 
mother talked her back into it. Her mother has been an Adventist for 
about 25 years. She filed for divorce and served me with the papers 
herself. She had no Bible grounds and she knew it. The children were 
given their choice and the three eldest chose to live with me." — A 
man. Northern Union 

"I don't know what I could have done to keep my marriage from 
failing. Now she changes every few months to a different man. We are 
divorced and I have the two children. She comes to visit them quite 
often." — A man. Lake Union 

"I am now in the process of a divorce. My husband broke his wed- 
ding vows to me over 5'/2 years ago. He refused me any love life. He 
said that he would not make love to me unless I left the SDA 
religion..." — A woman, Atlantic Union 
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Factor 6: Trouble with in-laws caused much unhappiness and led to 
marital failure. 

"I had too much Italian mother-in-law interference from the 
begining to the end. She did not like my change of diet with no pork, 
no social drinking, etc." — A woman, Atlantic Union 

"My husband's 32 year old son and his wife fiave caused us many 
problems. His wife is 36 years old and I am 40. This has caused her to 
have many resentments toward me because she feels that she should 
have an older mother-in-law." — A wife, Pacific Union 

"SDA leaders are obsessed with fear in case they offend those big 
bloated vampires (the SDA mothers-in-law)" — A husband. Southern 
Union 

Factor 7: Drinking and drug use were pointed out as cause of failure. 

"I have had five children. Three lived. As they were growing up 
they saw a lot of drinking and the effects of it by their father. . .We had 
to go through a divorce which wasn't pleasant for me." — A woman. 
Lake Union 

"My husband drinks a lot and I spent so much time making a living 
that I never had much time for the family. I am getting a divorce now 
and since my husband is gone, the home is much happier and we don't 
seem to have to go without things as we did before." — A woman. Nor- 
thern Union 

"My husband was a heavy drinker (but he worked steady until he 
had a stroke four years ago)." — A wife. North Pacific Union 

"We would have had a very good home if my husband did not 
drink. This takes all his spare time from his family." — A wife. 
Southern Union 

Factor 8: Sexual incompatibility and problems centering around sexual 
behavior caused marital unhappiness and failure. 

"Sex is often more like an Olympic race (come on let's get with it 
and get it over) type of an affair rather than a relaxed enjoyable ex- 
perience as I feel it should be. Often during intercourse I will be 
reminded that tomorrow is Aunt Mary's birthday or some other equally 
'interesting' topic will be brought up. This tells me we might as well be 
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dusting the furniture or sweeping the floor instead of entering a per- 
sonal and intimate act of love." —A husband, Lake Union 

"I don't like the double standard my husband has on morals which 
he thinks are okay for men. They earn the living so they can do as they 
please and a wife should stay home, be barefoot and pregnant so no 
man would want her." — A wife. Northern Union 

Factor 9: Unhappiness and failure in the family was linked with 
backsliding from the church. 

"I'm also praying for my former spouse. He lost his faith and he 
blames me for his failure. I don't blame myself but realize that emo- 
tions will only play a small part in my future. He turned to another 
woman and is living with her at present." — A woman, Lake Union 

"I have come to feel that I had a stronger faith before I became an 
Adventist. I admit I've done my part in the backsliding, but I feel it's 
partly due to the conflict between what I believe ought to be and what 
Adventists are doing. You'll find some of my answers are colored by my 
problems with my own children." — A woman. Southwestern Union 

"While much is said about marrying a non-Adventist very little 
counsel is given about being 'unequally yoked' together with someone 
whose name is on the church books." — A woman. Northern Union 

Factor 10: Divorce, while seen as the end product of failure, was also 
the source of much unhappiness and a sense of personal failure. 

"I am divorced and married again. My former wife and I could 
have and did have a happy home the first five years we were married 
but we let go of the hand of God. We stopped having family worship. 
There were too many outside activities." — A husband, Lake Union 

"Since my marriage has failed and my spouse is married to some- 
one else, I still want a Christian man and a home." — A woman. North 
Pacific Union 

"I married the wrong woman and she divorced me." — A man. 
Lake union 

"My first marriage should not have been with an unbeliever, 
although he was reared an SDA as a child. His unfaithfulness has 
caused me much disillusionment for seven years until I met a sincere 
God-loving, gentle man and realized I could trust again." — A woman. 
Northern Union 
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"I have divorced and have to lean on God more." — A woman. 
Pacific Union 

"Prior to my divorce I confided in a SDA minister as I was going 
through a difficult time. He betrayed my confidence. Consequently, I 
stayed away from church for years. I now know that I made a great 
mistake in staying away from church. Within a year or two my two 
sons had given up going to church." — A woman, Lake Union 

In addition to the comments listed above a variety of other factors 
were mentioned as affecting the home and family life adversely. 
Among them were the following: (a) The drive and struggle to get 
ahead, to get an education, to succeed in life, (b) Egoism and 
selfishness, no time or consideration for others, (c) Lack of Christian 
education, (d) Immaturity, and rushing into marriage before one was 
old enough to understand and take on the responsibilities of married 
life, (e) Traumatic experiences with relatives and teachers such as 
molestation, etc. (f) Cruel, harsh, overstrict requirements, (g) Having 
children too late in life, having them too early, having too many, (h) 
Strict or harsh discipline and children who rebelled, (i) Discipline so 
lax that children lost respect for parents, (j) Loss of partner through ill- 
ness, death, etc. (k) Being too busy, not enough time. (1) Desertion, 
failure to provide, economic deprivation, etc. 

In looking at the total sample of supplementary biographical 
statements, two demographic characteristics seem to appear. The first 
is that the majority of responses were written by older people. This is 
probably due to the fact that those who had been married for ten years 
or more were a bit more willing to recognize success or to concede that 
their family life had failed. Among younger respondents some had not 
yet had children and preferred to wait until they did have children 
before making an evaluation. Such views seem to be supported by the 
following comments: "Ask me in another five or ten years and maybe 
I'll be able to tell you." "Our children are still very young." "We have 
not started our family yet." "At the present time I cannot say. I hope 
things will change for the better soon." 

The other demographic factor was that women wrote far more 
biographical comments than did men. Males also tended to write 
shorter and less detailed responses than did women. There was no 
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appreciable difference in the kinds of reasons given for success or 
failure by men and women. Marriage to non-Adventist spouses, decline 
in religious practices, and failure due to divorce seem to be about 
equally distributed. 

It is difficult to account for the larger number of responses from 
women. One might make some conjectures based on general observa- 
tions: (1) In family enrichment seminars women seemed to be more 
verbal about their families. With exceptions, males seemed less vocal 
about theirs. (2) Women seemed to be less apprehensive about raising 
problems and issues. (3) Women seemed to be more involved and 
displayed more interest in matters affecting their homes. (4) This 
greater interest in family affairs seems to hold true regardless of 
whether the woman was gainfully employed outside the home or spent 
the majority of her time caring for her home and her children. (5) 
Women seemed to be more interested in suggestions for improvement 
and were willing to try them. (6) At the same time women seemed to 
dwell more on past failures probably in the hope that they might 
discover where things went wrong. (7) Women seemed to consider 
themselves the more spiritual of the two spouses. (8) More women who 
wrote comments mentioned the fact that they appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this survey. They hoped that what was reported 
would help other Adventist families, especially the younger ones. 

Apart from the observations made in conjunction with the family 
enrichment seminars the traditional norm of the wife's place in the 
home as a homemaker must be considered in accounting for their 
greater participation in the write-in responses. In growing up, girls are 
taught to be sensitive to the concerns and problems of the home much 
more than boys. It follows then, even if some of the women responding 
were employed, that they would be more able and indeed more willing 
to respond as they did. 

A REAL NEED. Those who chose to express themselves at the end 
of the questionnaire articulated a real need within Seventh- day Adven- 
tism for more active efforts to strengthen family life and homes in the 
church. In some cases the comments seemed to be a catharsis for those 
who had wrestled with family problems for a long time. In other cases 
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where the respondents felt that they had a stable, happy relationship 
they tried to summarize what they felt had made it so. In many cases 
there were statements of appreciation for being able to express 
themselves such as these statements: "Thank you for giving the church 
family members the opportunity to express themselves without fear of 
repercussion." (a wife, Lake Union) "Thanks for the survey. I will be 
interested in the results. True — our homes need to be stabilized." (a 
wife, North Pacific Union) 

It is the conviction of the researchers that the open-ended ques- 
tion, where the respondents could say what they wanted to say, was a 
very important part of the research effort. It provided a chance to 
listen to what a sample of church members were thinking and feeling. 
It is through listening to the membership that those who are interested 
in helping the Adventist family can begin to meet the real need which 
exists. 

SUMMARY. This chapter has attempted to organize and provide 
structure for the comments which were included at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire. About a third of the respondents took time to write their 
thoughts and feelings about their own family or their concern for 
Seventh-day Adventist families generally. From what they wrote it was 
possible to distill a list of factors which were associated with success in 
family living and also to list a number of factors which they felt were 
associated with family unhappiness and failure. 
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11 



The purpose of gathering the information which has been 
presented in the preceeding pages has been that it might guide in the 
designing of strategies for action to help solve some of the problems 
which many Adventist families face. If the church desires its families to 
be different from those in the general society it will have to develop 
and foster strong programs to deal with the problems that are involved 
and provide specific, practical help. The church's schools equip Adven- 
tist youth to compete in business, professional, and other occupational 
activities while living in harmony with Sabbath observance and other 
related doctrines of the church. The family life program must prepare 
youth who are about to enter into marriage, but it must also provide 
help to older adults who are already married on how to establish and 
maintain stable, Christ-centered homes. 

This study has shown that in some areas the family unit in the 
church is more fragile and the marriage relationship more difficult 
than many have realized. The following sample of responses from 
respondents illustrates the point: 

"I would rather commit suicide than go through another divorce." 
(Lake Union) 

"Wouldn't it be better for me to face reality, abandon hypocrisy, 
make a clean break and get a divorce rather than put up a false front 
before the Church, our relatives, and our friends?" (Atlantic Union) 

"I've prayed. I've pled with God. I've done everything I can think 
of and nothing seems to do any good." (Southern Union) 

"Nothing I've ever studied in school or learned in church schools or 
heard preached to me from the pulpit has prepared me for this ex- 
perience I'm now going through." (Central Union) 

"Where was my church when I was in trouble? It threw me out 
and refused to listen to me." (Pacific Union) 
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"I feel like a leper. I believe what the church teaches but my mar- 
riage experience has convinced me that I can't live it." (Southwestern 
Union) 

"Our marriage was a disaster and a horrible mistake right from the 
first." (Columbia Union) 

"If I knew then what I know now, I would have tried a little 
harder to make my first marriage a success." (Northern Union) 

"If my experience can help another person avoid the misery I have 
experienced I'm happy to do anything I can." (North Pacific Union) 

Many other such statements can be cited. They do not make very 
pleasant reading. Fortunately they do not represent a majority of 
church members, but they do represent a sizable minority. Such heart- 
ache and bewilderment cannot be ignored. Can anything be done to 
help? What direction should intervention into family life take? 

RECOMMENDATIONS. Preventive care in family life is a 
large part of meeting the need. Like a physician's approach, openness 
and objectivity is essential. The church must not look at families with 
condemnation for failures and weaknesses, but work to bring healing 
and strength. Approaches which may be good in themselves will not be 
effective if people feel too harshly condemned. Among the approaches 
that the church could or even should take to help families are the 
following: 

1. The Church should develop a coordinated and continuing fam- 
ily enrichment seminar or workshop program throughout the United 
States. While it might be started in several conferences right away it 
would then be expanded as rapidly as possible until all local con- 
ferences are involved. These seminars or workshops would be con- 
ducted annually in much the same way as is done with weeks of prayer 
in all of the churches. 

2. The church could begin to sponsor and underwrite the cost of 
materials such as lessons, circulars, guides, resource material and pro- 
motional materials and devices to use in family enrichment seminar or 
workshop programs. 

3. Adventist college teachers and other professional people who 
study and work with interpersonal behavior (psychiatrists, 
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psychologists, sociologists) could be given released time from their 
assignments to research and develop materials and strategies for help- 
ing the home. These materials and strategies could be tested in pilot 
programs in the field before being widely implemented. 

4. The denomination's publishing houses should undertake a more 
consistent program of publishing books and monographs, both inspira- 
tional and applied, practical materials, dealing with family life and 
family problems. A regular program of publishing such materials 
should be implemented. 

5. Insights and understanding might be fostered considerably if a 
nonadministrative "think tank" were set up involving the denomina- 
tion's best qualified, trained behavioral scientists. These behavioral 
scientists would meet on a continuing basis as often as deemed practical 
in a non-pressured retreat type of environment to apply their combined 
knowledge to family problems. Their creative ideas, suggestions and 
recommendations would then be submitted to church administrators 
for their consideration. 

6. Support should be given for the development of a graduate 
training program in marriage and family counseling at Andrews 
University much like the program that exists at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity, and both programs strengthened to graduate trained marriage 
counselors for the conferences. Such programs would be most helpful if 
they were geared for the practice of marriage and family counseling 
rather than for classroom instruction only. 

7. Conferences would considerably strengthen their help to 
families in the churches if they established and staffed family life 
departments. The family life secretary would serve in much the same 
way as the Sabbath School secretary or the Home Missionary secretary, 
except that his or her work would be to strengthen family life in the 
churches. 

8. In centers where there are large concentrations of Adventist 
believers such as in medical or educational centers, consideration could 
be given to adding a family life specialist to the pastoral staff of the 
local church (s) to care specifically for the needs of the families in the 
area. 
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9. The family life of the churches would be strengthened if all 
newly baptized adults and young people of marriagable age were in- 
vited to and would go through a family enrichment seminar in a retreat 
type situation together with a number of the most stable families in the 
congregation who would join in the fellowship. This would be done as 
often as needed, and in congregations that are too small for such 
seminars, in conjunction with several other small congregations. 

10. A family life program might very well be used in connection 
with the public evangelism of the church. This could be accomplished 
by making family life emphasis a part of public meetings, or in a series 
of Bible lessons that could be developed showing how the doctrines or 
beliefs of the church involve the home and how these could affect rela- 
tionships within the home. 

11. The emphasis on the importance of the family could be 
strengthened by a special issue of The Adventist Review periodically. 
Such an issue would deal exclusively with family relationships and the 
Christian home and could be distributed widely as other special issues 
of the Review. 

12. For the youth in the church, courses beginning no later than 
the junior level of academy and continuing through academy and col- 
lege could be developed, or strengthened where they exist. Such courses 
should include the dynamics of interpersonal living as well as the 
biological facts of reproduction. The principles of wise mate choices 
and the basic moral, religious, and ethical conduct involved in in- 
tersexual relationships would be studied fully. 

13. The practice of having many small prayer/ discussion groups 
meeting in homes on a regular basis could be expanded and encour- 
aged. This would involve only a limited number of families for each 
cluster. They might meet during the week at their convenience or even 
as an alternative for the weekly prayer meeting which many pastors 
hold in their churches. 

14. In connection with Adventist institutional centers, regular 
retreats for small groups of workers could be arranged by the employ- 
ing organization to strengthen family life. Such retreats would be part 
of the institution's program for workers, although voluntary participa- 
tion would have to be the basis of such programs. 
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15. To help finance those parts of the program that would involve 
cost to the church, a special Christmas offering could be made part of 
the calendar of offerings. 

These suggestions, for the most part, have focused on what the 
church as an organized body can and should do. Local partors, of 
course, can build their own church programs in such a way to 
strengthen families in their own congregations. 

This research indicates that the Adventist home is under stress in 
the United States and enough family units are faltering to pose a crisis 
for the church as a whole. The church needs to respond affirmatively 
and forcefully to meet the need, for it is made up of the families that 
comprise its membership. To the extent that any part of the body suf- 
fers, the whole body is affected. 

Such a mission for the church is not outside its scope of important 
priorities. Indeed, family evangelism may be one of the most pressing 
concerns at the present time. Unique to the preaching of Seventh-day 
Adventists is what is called the Elijah message. One cannot attend an 
Adventist church or evangelistic program for very long without hear- 
ing it. It is based upon a Biblical prophecy found in Malachi 4:5 and 6: 

Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 

And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse. 

In addition to the emphasis that is placed upon the parent-child 
relationship, this scripture might be paraphrased to read that the 
hearts of husbands would be turned to their wives, and the hearts of 
the wives to their husbands, without doing undue violence to the 
meaning intended. As social scientists who understand the teachings of 
the Seventh-day Adventist church, the authors recommend that this 
kind of application of the Elijah message should be made and that 
family evangelism be the practical application of the scripture in- 
volved. 

A Christian home may be a strong fortress. But fortresses must be 
built and they must be defended. If the church can help its families in 
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this way it may be that Adventist famihes will tell more in behalf of 
Christian faith than all of the sermons of the church's pastors and 
evangelists. 
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Andrews University Berrien Springs, Michigan 49104 (616)471-7771 



To The Respondents: 

Please find enclosed two questionnaire forms: one to be filled in by the 
husband and one to be filled in by the wife. 

Some may question why we ask husbands and wives to fill out duplicate 
forms. The answer lies In the nature of what it is we are trying to do. While 
husbands and wives are very apt to think alike on many subjects, there are 
significant areas where differences in thought and perspective may occur. We 
need to include in our data the divergences as well as the similarities. For 
that reason, we would like for husbands and wives to work independently and make 
certain that both copies are returned to us. 

Thank you very much for your time, thought, and effort in helping us to 
obtain the type of information that will be helpful to our pastors, educators, 
and others who are interested in seeing the Adventlst family strengthened and 
enriched . 

Sincerely yours, 

C. C. Crider 



/cm R.C. Kistler 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY 



TO THE RESPONDENT: — The year 1974 has been designated by our church as a 
time to strengthen and improve family life. No one really knows very much about 
the Adventist family. In fact, we know more about the Catholic family and the families 
In some of the Protestant churches simply because they have made a careful study of 
families in their churches, while we have not. 

Will you please help us fill this gap in our information by completing and returning 
this questionnaire. You may hand it to your pastor or, if you prefer, you may mail 
It directly to Dr. C. C. Crider or Dr. R. C. Kistler at the Department of Behavioral 
Sciences, Andrews University, Berrien Springs, Mich. 49104. 

Since we will be tabulating the results with a computer, it is essential that you select 
one and only one answer under each numerical category. Indicate your choice by 
placing a check mark in the box in front of that alternative. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. All information supplied will be kept in 
strict confidence. You need not write your name anywhere. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 



Sex 

Ql. Female 
Q2. Male 



Age 



Di. 


Twenty years of age or under 


D2. 


21-25 


D3. 


26-30 


D4. 


31-35 


D5. 


36-40 


D6. 


41-45 


D7. 


46-50 


D8. 


51-55 


D9. 


56 and over 
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3. Length of Marriage to Date 

01. Less than one year 
D2. 1-3 years 

G3. 4-6 years 

n*. 7-9 years 

QS. 10-14 years 

□ 6. 15-19years 

D7. 20-29 years 

Ds. 30-39 years 

D9. Over 40 

4. Region ot Birth 

Dl. Northeast : Conn.; New Hamp. ; Mass. ; N. Jersey; N.Y. ;Penn. ; R.I. ; Vt. ; Maine; DeL 

02. North Central ; Iowa; Kansas; Ind. ; 111. ; Mich. ; Mo. ; N. Dak. ; S. Dak.; 
Neb. ; Wise. ; Oh. ; Minnesota. 

Ds. South: Ala. ; N. Car. ; S. Car. ; Del. ; Fla. ; Ga. ; Ky. ; Md. ; Miss. ; Lou. ; 

Okla. ; Tenn. ; Texas; Va. ; W. Va. ; District of Columbia. 
D4. West: Ariz. ; Alaska; Calif. ; Colo. ; Hawaii; Idaho; Mont. ; Nevada; N. Mex.; 

Oregon; Utah; Washington; Wyoming. 
QS. Outside U. S. A. 

5. Region where you received most of your elementary and high school education 

ni. North East (use the same classification for these regions by state as 

have been designated above. ) 
D2. North Central 
D3. South 
D4. West 
Ds. Outside U.S.A. 

6. Region where you and your spouse have lived for most of your life 

Dl. North East (use same states as above. ) 

02. North Central 

D3. South 

n4. West 

D5. Outside U. S. A. 

7. Marital background of your mother 

ni- Married once-still living with that spouse 

02. Married once-divorced from that spouse 

03. Married once-that spouse is deceased 

04. Married more than once-still living with the last spouse 

05. Married more than once-divorced from the last spouse 
Ob. Married more than once, last spouse deceased 

O"- Married more than once-lost all spouses by divorce 
Of. Married more than once- lost all spouses through death 

OS. 
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8, Marital background of your father 

Dl. Married once-still living with that spouse 

D2. Married once-divorced from that spouse 

D3. Married once-that spouse deceased 

□ 4. Married more than once-still living with the last spouse 
Q5. Married more than once-divorced from the last spouse 

□ 6. Married more than once-last spouse deceased 

Q7. Married more than one spouse-lost all spouses by divorce 

□ 8. Married more than once-lost all spouses by death 

09. Other 

9, Age relationship between self and mother 

Ql. Stepmother less than ten years older than self 

□ 2. Mother fifteen to twenty years older than self 

□ 3. Mother twenty-one to thirty years older than self 
D4. Mother thirty-one to thirty-five years older than self 
□5. Mother thirty-six to forty years older than self 

□ 6. Motherforty-one to fifty years older than self 

□ 7. Mother more than fifty years older than self 

D8. Other 

10. Age relationship between self and father 

Ql. Stepfather less than ten years older than self 

D2. Father fifteen to twenty years older than self 

QS. Father twenty-one to thirty years older than self 

□ 4. Father thirty-one to thirty-five years older than self 

□ 5. Father thirty-six to forty years older than self 
Qe. Father forty-one to fifty years older than self 
D?, Father more than fifty years older than self 

D8. Other 

11. Age and sex relationship between self and siblings 

Ql. Only child 

□ 2. Had older siblii^s-same sex 
QS. Had older siblii^s-opposite sex 
Q4. Had older sibllngs-both sexes 

□ 5. Had younger siblings-same sex 
□6. Had younger siblings -opposite sex 
QT. Had younger siblings -both sexes 

Qs. Had older and youi^er sibUngs-same sex 

D9. Other 
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12. Father's occupation - Major source cf the father's income 

Dl. Professional (doctor, minister, teacher, etc. Owned or operated major 

business) 

D2. White collar (clerks, salespersons , colporteurs, etc.) 

D3. Skilled workmen (carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, painters, etc.) 

D4. Semiskilled (machine operator, truck driver, nurse's aid, etc.) 

D5. Unskilled (day laborers, farm hands, helpers to artisans) 

D6. Unemployed or on relief (social welfare) 

D7. Other (please specify ) 



13. Mother's occupation if employed outside the home or for wages 

Dl. Professional (same as above) 

D2. White collar 

D3. SkiUed worker 

□ 4. Semiskilled 

D5. Unskilled 

D6. Unemployed or on relief (social welfare) 

D7. Other (please specify) 



BACKGROUND OF SELF AND SPOUSE 

14. Your present marital status 

D 1 . Married once-still living with that spouse 

D2. Married once-divorced from that spouse 

D3. Married once-lost that spouse by death 

D4. Married more than once-still living with the last spouse 

D5. Married more than once-divorced from the last spouse 

D6. Married more than once-lost the last spouse by death 

D7. Other (please specify) 



15. How many of the following situations have you experienced? (Check the cme that 
had the greatest impact on your life - list others by number on line #9. ) 

Dl. Marriage annulled 

D2. Separated by mutual consent 

D3. Separated by legal process 

D4. Abandoned by spouse 

Ds. Divorced 

De. Widowed 

D7. Spouse institutionalized by mental ilhiess 

D8. Spouse institutionalized for more than 30 days for criminal behavior 

D9. 
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16. Your marriage ritual-how solemnized? 

Ql. Married in a oburch by a minister of my faith 

Q2. Married in a church by a clergyman of spouse's faitii 

Q3. Married by a clergyman other than the minister of self or spouse 

Q4. Married by a minister but in a location other than church 

D5. Married by a Jewish Rabbi or other non-Christian clergyman 

D6. Married by a Justice of the Peace, magistrate, clerk or other civil official 

D?. Other (please specify ) 

17. Age relationship between self and spouse 

□ 1. Same age 

D2. Not more than two years difference 

D3. 3-5 years difference 

Q4, 6-10 years difference 

Q5, 11-15 years difference 

Qe. 16-20 years difference 

D7. 21-30 years difference 

QS. 31-40 years difference 

Q9. Over 40 years difference 

18. How long had you known your spouse before you became ei^aged ? 

Dl. Less than six months 

Q2. Seven months to one year 

D3. Thirteen to twenty-four months 

Q4. Twenty-five months to five years 

Q5. Over five years 

QS. Comment 

19. Length of time between your engagement and marriage ? 

Ql. Less than six months 

Q2. Seven months to one year 

QS. Thirteen months to twenty-four 

□ 4. Twenty-five months to five years 
D5. Over five years 

QS. Comment 



20, Where did you first meet your spouse ? 



Ql. At home (yours or spouse's) 

Q2. At church ( yours or spouse's) 

D3. At school 

Q4. Travelling or on vacation 

D5. Public gathering, bar, lounge, dance, theater, etc. 

06. Public gathering - party, convention 

D7. Neighborhood club, fraternal organization, PIA, etc. 

QS. On street, bus stop, railroad station, etc. (public place) 

QS. Comment 
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21. Occupation of Self - Major 30ttrce of income. 

Ql. Professional (doctor, minister, teacher, etc. — owner or operator of a 

major business) 

D2. White collar (clerks, salespersons, etc.) 

D3- Skilled workmen (carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, painters, etc.) 

D4. Semiskilled (machine operators, truck drivers, nurse's aid, etc.) 

D5. Unskilled (day laborers, farm bands, helpers to artisans, etc.) 

D6. Unemployed or on relief (social welfare) 

Q7. Other (please specify) 



22. Occupation of Spouse - Major source of income. 

Ql. Professional (same as above) 

D2. White collar 

D3. Skilled worker 

04. Semiskilled 

D5. Unskilled 

Q6. Unemployed or on relief (social welfare) 

n?. Other (please specify) 



23. Who introduced you to your spouse ? 

Ql. We introduced ourselves 

Q2. Parents or other relatives introduced us 

Q3. Male or female friend introduced us 

Q4. Minister or other church worker introduced us 

Q5. My date of the evening introduced us 

Q6. My fiance, fiancee introduced us 

Q7. Business or work associate Introduced us 

Q8. We were really never formally introduced 

Q9. Comment 



24. How many years of school did you have when you were married ? 

Dl. A graduate of a professional degree program (M. A. , Ph.D. , Ed.D. , D.D.S. 

M.D. , etc.) 

Q2. A degree from a four-year college program (B.A., B.S., B.F.A., etc.) 

Q3. Some college but did not graduate 

Q4. High school graduate 

Q5. Some high school but did not finish 

Q6. Elementary school graduate 

Q7. Some schooling but did not finish elementary 

Q8. Apprentice or manual arts education (less than high school) 
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25. How many years of school did your spouse have when you married? 

Dl. Graduate of a professional degree program 

D2, Four years of college with diploma 

D3. Some college 

Q4. High school diploma 

QS. Some high school 

D6. Elementary graduate 

D7. Some schooling 

D8. Apprentice program-manual arts education (less than high school) 



SUBJECTIVE AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE SPOUSAL RELATIONSHIP 

26. All other things being equal, who is the chief decision majcer in your family? 

Ql. the husband 

D2. the wife 

D3. both spouses 

D4. by family council, including the children 

D5. Other (please specify) 



27. Which of the following areas has produced the major source of conflict in your 
relationship? (Check the one area that has produced a major conflict; list other areas 

on line 9, if you wish. ) 
Ql. Religion 
Q2. Money 
D3. In-laws 

D4. Work or employment of self or spouse 
Ds. Disciplining the children 
D6. Sex 

D7. Recreation, hobbies, television, etc. 
Q8, Food, care of the home 
D9. Comment 

28. Areas of conflict continued (feel free to check another category in this list, 
even if you checked one under 26. If any other item(s) under 26 or 27 has/have 
been the source of serious conflicts in your marriage, please write their number(s) 
on line 9 in this question.) 

Ql. Alcohol 

D2. Drugs 

D3. Adultery 

□ 4. Physical abuse 

QS. Mental cruelty 

□6, Nagging, continuous faultfinding and complaining 

Q7. Refusal to support financially 

Q8. Jealousy 

D9. 
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29. Which of the following would cause you the most concern or the greatest amount 
of adjustment? 

Ql. Foreclosure of a mortgage on your home 

Q2. Death of your spouse 

D3. Unwanted pregnancy 

D4. Divorce 

D5. Runaway teenager (your child) 

D6. Sexual problems and difficulties 

D7. A disabling accident that left you or your spouse crippled for life 

D8. News that your spouse had been imfaithful to you 

D9. Comment 



RATING OF SELF OR SPOUSE ON TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS. In each of the 
following areas mentioned, please rate yourself and your spouse on an 8-point scale 
where 1^ would be the lowest and most undesirable and 8 would be the highest and most 
highly desirable condition you could imagine. (PLEASE RATE THE REAL AND NOT WHAT 
YOU FEEL OUGHT TO BE. ) 

30. Ability and willingness of my spouse to communicate with me 

12345678 

DDDDaaaa 



31. My ability and willingness to communicate with my spouse 



12345678 

DDDaaDaa 



32. Affection and warmth as demonstrated by my spouse 

12345678 

DDDaDDaa 

33. Affection and warmth as demonstrated by me 

12345678 

a oa aao o o 

34. Spirituality and religiosity of my spouse 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

oaooooao 

35. Spirituality and religiosity of self 

12345678 

naaaaaaa 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 9 



36. Wllllngneas ot spouse to cooperate and help me 

12345678 

ao a aa aao 

37. My willingness to cooperate with and to help my spouse 

12345678 

aaDDDDaa 

38. Providing for the family materially (spouse) 

12345678 

aa aoo a oa 

39. Providing for the family materially (self) 

12345678 

DDD DDDDD 

40. Honesty and integrity of my spouse (I can trust him/her) 

12345678 

aaaaaaaa 



41. Honesty and integrity of self (spouse can trust me) 

12345678 

nnnnanaa 

42. Courtesy and kindness of spouse to me 

12345678 

aaaaaaaa 

43. Courtesy and kindness by me to spouse 

12345678 

aaaaaana 

44. Personal habits, grooming, body care (spouse) 

12345678 

aDDDDDDn 

45. Personal habits, grooming, body care (self) 

12345678 

aanaaaaa 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 10 



46. Attractiveness of my spouse to me 

12345678 

DDanaDDD 

47. Attractiveness of self to my spouse 

12345678 

DDD Dnaaa 

48. Reputation of spouse in neighborhood and church 

12345678 

DD3 anaaa 

49. Reputation of self in neighborhood and church 

12345678 

aaDDDDDD 

50. Consistency between family norms (standards) and behavior of spouse 

12345678 

DDD DDDDD 

51. Consistency between family norms (standards) and behavior of self 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

DDn DDDDa 

52. Poise, serenity and composure of spouse under stress 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

aaaooaoo 

53. Poise, serenity and composure of self under stress 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

DDDaaaaa 

PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 

54. Family size 

Dl. No children 

D2. One child 

G3. 2-4 children 

D4. 5-6 children 

D5. Over 6 children 

D6. Comment __^ 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 11 



55. Children born to self and spouse-this marriage 

Ql. No cMldren 

Q2. One child 

D3. 2-4 children 

D4. 5-6 children 

D5. Over 6 children 

06. Comment 



56. Children by adoption 

Ql. No children 

D2. One child 

D3. 2-4 children 

04. 5-6 children 

D5. Over 6 children 

D6. Comment 



57. Sex composition of family 

Dl. All boys 

D2. All girls 

D3. Some boys and some girls 

Q4. Comment 



58. Major attitude held toward the disciplining of children 

□ 1. Strict obedience-enforced by any means necessary 

D2. Strict obedience but no corporal pimishment 

Q3. Mild but consistent discipline 

Q4. Mild but not always consistent 

D5. A mixture of mildness and firmness 

D6. We talk with them only 

D7. We pray with them only 

DS. Uncertainty-don 't really know how to discipline 

D9. Other (please specify) 



59. Does spouse have substantially the same attitude as yourself? 

Dl. Yes 

D2. No 

D 3. If answer is no, please state major differences 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 12 

60. Attitudes toward the education of children 

Dl. If children get an elementary education, that is enough. 

02. Children need some high school. 

D3. A high school education Is a must for all who are able to get it. 

D4. A person has to have some college to get along in today's world. 

Q5. Nothing less than.a college education is adequate. 

D6. College is not enough, one must have some graduate education. 

D7. One has to have a Master's degree to get a decent job today 

D8. All who can should get a Ph. D. or some other doctorate. 

D9. Other (please specify) 



61. Does your spouse hold basically the same attitude toward education as yourself? 

Ql. Yes 

D2. No 

D3. If answer is no, please describe the difference 



62. Attitudes toward where a child should be educated 

Ql. I intend to (or have) educate(d) my children in Adventist church schools. 

D2. All Adventist children ought to be educated in Adventist schools. 

D3. It is important for Adventists to educate their children through the ele- 
mentary grades in church schools, but high school is not so Important- 

Q4. Adventist children should be educated at least through the high school 
level in Adventist church schools and academy. 

Q5. All Adventist young people should go through college in church schools. 

Q6. All education through university should be in Adventist schools. 

D7. Other (please specify) 



63. Does your spouse share the same attitudes about where children should be 
educated ? 

Ql. Yes 

D2. No 

D3. If answer is no, please describe the difference 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 13 

64. Which of the foIlowlDg attitudes about children's education would be most nearly 
like your own? 

Q 1. It is better for a child to have no education at all than to get it in a non- 

Adventist school . 
D2. Adventist schools are inferior to public schools. I intend to send all my 

children to public schools. 
D3. I prefer Adventist schools, but they are too expensive for us to afford. 
D4. There are no basic differences between Adventist and public school 

education, so it makes no difference where children are educated. 
Q 5. It depends upon the child. Those that are gifted might do better in public 

schools. 
06. Public schools are only for those that are handicapped or need special 

education. 
D7, It depends upon the type of children and neighborhood where the school 

is located. In some cases, a public school might be better than the 
Adventist one. 
Q8. The age of the child and the type of future that is planned should be the 

criteria whether to send him to a public or an Adventist school. 
D9. Other (please specify) 



65. Does your spouse agree basically with your attitude about the public/vs. Adven- 
tist school decision? 

Ql. Yes 

D2. No 

03. If answer is no, please describe differences 



HAVE YOU EVER HAD A CHILD INVOLVED WITH ANY OF THE FOLLOWING? (Mark 
as many as apply) 

066. Expelled from school? 

067. Any of the major youth movements? (hippies, anti-war, campus unrest or 
violence) 

068. A premarital pregnancy? 

069. Arrested for a crime? 

070. Declared a ward of the court? 

071. Spent time in a penal institution (training school — prison)? 

072. Runaway from home (absent without your permission for more than a week) ? 

073. Used tobacco, alcohol or unlawful drugs? 

074. Divorced from a spouse? 
D75. Attempted suicide? 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 14 

76. How would you be Inclined to describe the majority of Adventlst youth fourteen 
to twenty-one years of afie in the Adventist church today? 

Ql. They are basically good kids with no serious problems. 

D2. They are basically good kids, but they have some serious problems which 

they will eventually solve, 
D3. They are overconformista who are afraid to be as bad as they would like 

to be. 
D4. They are bad kids with problems that they will never solve. 
Ds. They are delinquents and many of them ought to be arrested. 
D6. They are rebels determined to have their own way and with no regard for 

other people. 
D7. They are radicals bent upon destroying the church. 
QS. They are lost and gone so far astray that only God can help them. 
09. Other (please specify) 

77. What would you be inclined to say is the number one problem faced by Adventlst 
youth today? 

Ql. Drugs 

D2. New morality 

03. Humanism disguised as religion 

04. Restlessness and the search for adventure 

05. Lack of adequate norms or standards to guide them 

06. Improper example set for them by older generation of adults 
D7. Youthful stupidity, ignorance and lack of judgment 

Ds. Blind slaves to fashion, in clothes, speech and music 

09. Other 

78. What do you believe would be the most helpful thing that an adult could do for 
a young person in the church today? (Check the most important and list by 
numbers others that are important on line 9,) 

01. Let him alone 

D2. Pray for him 

03. Love him 

04. Talk to him 

05. Lay down the law to him 
D6. Agree with him 

D7. Thrash him 

08. Play with him 

D9. Other 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 15 

HOME ATMOSPHERE- PREVAILING CLIMATE IN YOUR HOME. (Please do not 
respond to the ideal but report what it is like in your home. ) 

79. Family Altar (Check most frequently practiced- list others by number on line 9. ) 

D 1. We never have family worship in our home. 

D2. We rarely have family worship in our home. 

D3. We have regular family worship in our home conducted by parents. 

Q4. We have regular family worship conducted by all of us in turn. 

Q5. We have irregular family worship in our home conducted by parents. 

Qfi. We have irregular family worship conducted by anyone who feels like it. 

D7. We have worship only on Friday or Saturday evenings. 

QS. Each of us has his own worship schedule and devotions. 

D 3 ■ Other 

80. Holidays, birthdays and anniversaries 

Ql. We never celebrate any special occasion in our home. 

D2. We celebrate everything in our home. 

D3. We celebrate birthdays only. 

D4. We celebrate only those events with religious significance, such as 

Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, etc. 

D5. We celebrate only national holidays like the Fourth of July, etc. 

□ 6. We observe only anniversaries like our wedding date. 

D7. We do not believe in celebrating special days except the Sabbath. 

D8. We usually celebrate by going to the homes of other relatives or friends. 

D 9 . Other 

•^1. Recreation in your home 

1 • Wc never have any recreation in our home. 

Q2. Each family member does whatever he wants to do. 

D;i. Most of us just watch television. 

D4. We have picnics, barbecues, etc. , in our yard or elsewhere. 

OS. We prefer active sports outdoors, such as ball, etc. 

Qfi, We play in our basement mostly table top-type games. 

D7. Most of us sit around and read. 

Ds. We love to sit around and talk with one anotitier. 

D9. Other 

'^2. What do you do on vacations ? 

Ql. We never go on vacations. 

D2. We go to resorts, such as beach, lakes, etc, , with accent on sports. 

D3. We travel without stopping anywhere. 

D4. We visit friends or relatives and join in whatever they do. 

Ds. Watch television. 

D6. Read. 

D7. Camp in national parks. 

D^. Go abroad or else visit cultural and historical sites. 

D 9. Other 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 16 

RATE YOUR FAMILY AND HOME ATMOSPHERE. Use each scale of 1-8 as though 
1^ were the lowest and least desirable rating and 8^ were the highest and most de- 
sirable. (AGAIN RATE THE REAL AND NOT THE IDEAL.) 

83. Freedom from tension-quarreling, fighting, yelling, etc. 

12345678 

aaaaDDDD 

84. Love, warmth and affection-both verbal and nonverbal varieties 

12345678 

ooaaaooa 

85. Spirituality-spirit of Christ seems present in home and personal Uves 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ao o oo a o a 

86. Religiosity-church attendance. Sabbath observance, etc. 

12345678 

DDDDaaan 

87. Possession of material things - houses, boats, cars, televisions, dishwashers, etc. 

12345678 

nan Daaaa 

88. Tastes in music, art, etc. , in its classic and cultural forms 



12345678 

aanDDDDD 

89. Taste and/or Interest in contemporary music and art forms popular today 

12345678 

DDDDDDaD 

90. Home is a happy place for everyone to be 

12345678 

aoD aaaaa 

91. Home is a place where one never feels lonely 

12345678 

DDD D a a oa 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 17 



92. Home Is a religious lighthouse in the neighborhood 

12345678 

o a a oao aa 

93. The standing and rqautation of our home in the neighborhood 

12345678 

aaaaanDD 

94. Time spent together as a family unit in terms of what might be 

12345678 

ana dd d a d 

95. Family organization where each member has a voice in all affairs that affect 
the family 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

oo a ao o a a 

96. Family organization where parents only control family affairs 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

naDDaaaa 

97. Family where activity is child centered with major emphasis upon children 
and their needs 

12345678 

naaaaaaa 

98. Family home and unit open to visitors and guests 

12345678 

DDDDaaaa 

99. To what extent do parents demonstrate warmth and affection for each other ? 

12345678 

aa a o a o a a 

100. To what extent do parents demonstrate warmth and affection for children? 

12345678 

aaaaaaaa 

101. Freedom of the family from economic problems and pressures (have enough money) 

12345678 

aaaaaaaa 
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FAMILY LIFE SURVEY - 18 

102. Openess of the home to children's friends 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

aaDDDaaa 

103. To what degree is the family attached to material things ? (furniture, automobile 
"gadgets") 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ODD DDDDa 

104. How do you think the family rates with neighbors In the quantity/quality of material 
things that it possesses ? (home, automobile, furniture, etc. ) 

12345678 

DDDDDDaa 

105. Family's interest in the latest styles and fashions in clothes and dress 

12345678 

DaDDDDDa 

106. To what extent is .your family involved with other families in the neighborhood? (Other 

than church-related activities) 
12345678 

DDDDDDDa 

107. SUPPLEMENTARY BIOGRAPHY: It would be very helpful to us and to our 
efforts to help families in our church if you would use the remainder of this 
page and the backs of as many preceding pages as you need to tell in some 
depth and detail items that you feel had an important bearing upon your family 
and the quality of your family life. If you have had a very successful home, 
please describe the things you feel contributed to that success. Apart from 
God's blessings, what can you think of that you and your spouse did to make 
your home and home life successful? If you feel that your home has tailed or 

is failing to measure up to your ideals, what kinds of things do you feel contribu- 
ted to or are responsible for the lack of success ? Please remember that 
any information that you give will be kept stricty confidential and used only 
in ways that will not Identify or embarrass you. Thank you. 
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MAJOR 

SOCIAL CHANGES AFFECTING 

FAMILY LIFE 



MAJOR SOCIAL CHANGES 
AFFECTING FAMILY LIFE 



The Seventh-day Adventist family is part of the American family 
scene which has been undergoing extensive change. Changes in society 
and its institutions have had a profound effect on family relationships 
in this country, and as such, need to be examined. Attention is directed 
here to some of these changes. 

The shift from an agrarian to an industrial, commercial society, in 
the last half of the nineteenth century has had an important impact on 
the family. When a large segment of the population was committed to 
agricultural production the family worked together as an economic 
unit and reaped the fruits of its toil. Large families were economically 
desirable, and the members of such families were dependent on each 
other to a considerable extent. Industrialism and a service oriented 
economy have changed the nature of the relationships so that the exten- 
sive family interdependence which once existed has been weakened. 
There has been a shifting away from the Puritan Ethic of hard work, 
and the investment of one's self in the centrality of family living as the 
source of economic and emotional well-being. Self-fulfillment and per- 
sonal happiness have emerged as more important goals. The family, its 
relationships and authority patterns, have felt the impact of this 
change. 

A second major trend has been the steady movement from a rural, 
small town way of life to the life style of an urban setting. In 1970, 
when the first census of the population was taken, only 5 percent of the 
population lived in what was defined as urban, while the remaining 95 
percent lived in rural areas. Currently the pattern of the nation is 
almost the opposite of what it was in 1970. Using Census Bureau 
definitions, about three-fourths of the population now lives in 
metropolitan areas while the remainder lives in a rural setting or in 
very small towns. 

Several consequences have followed this trend. For one thing, the 
size of the American family has declined. It is not difficult to 
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understand the reduction in birth rates for those who live in cities. 
Children of such families must be totally provided for with little 
possibility that they will make any contribution to the expense involved 
in rearing them. In addition, the small "nuclear family", as it has been 
called, is highly mobile following economic opportunities for its ad- 
vancement, and is usually removed from close living relatives. While 
such families reap the advantages of economic advancement, their very 
mobility often deprives them of the strong emotional support provided 
by the presence of other family members in times of crisis and need. 
Such families often lack "roots" in any one place and are forced to con- 
tend with more impersonal relationships in new environments. 

A third major trend concerns the adjustments which are often 
made between marriage partners when the family moves extensively. 
Confronting the impersonality of a new location, the couple comes to 
expect more from their relationship than it can deliver. Marital disillu- 
sionment and disorganization often follow as a result of the strain that 
is placed on their mutual expectations. Too many couples think that 
they can be everything to each other and thus get along in the imper- 
sonal environment. It is in this sense that the present day nuclear fam- 
ily is vulnerable. When disillusionment and strain continue to persist, 
the growing tendency is to believe that the best way to proceed is to get 
a divorce and try a new marriage partner. Those who separate or 
divorce under such circumstances are not so much disillusioned with 
marriage as with a specific mate who has not met personal expectations 
in the face of need. Remarriage often follows within a relatively short 
time. 

The emerging status of women is a fourth major change with im- 
plications for the family. The Women's Liberation Movement has had 
a profound effect in raising their social and economic aspirations. As a 
consequence of this struggle the position and roles of American women 
have changed considerably and they continue to change. The move- 
ment itself has splintered in several different directions simultaneously; 
its followers range from the more radical element which would require 
extensive economic and legal changes to the more conservative element 
which is concerned primarily with such things as equal pay for equal 
work, and equal opportunity for work and promotion. It would be 
unrealistic to think that the influence of this movement has not touched 
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those who are married or are about to be married. The range of at- 
titudes and the goals represented in the movement provide a point of 
identity for most American women. 

The development of highly effective contraceptive measures such 
as the pill has given women a sense of release from child-bearing duties 
and responsibilities that has not been known before. This is a fifth ma- 
jor factor of change. Use of the pill gives women the ability to deter- 
mine not only if, but also when, they will have children. Available 
evidence indicates that this decision making ability has not been lost 
upon millions of women. Effective control of fertility has done as much 
as the Women's Liberation movement could ever do to change the posi- 
tion of women in the home and society. 

A sixth major change in American society has been the relative 
ease with which couples are able to get into and out of marriage. While 
legal requirements for marriage have remained fairly constant, a shift 
in norms seems to have occurred in the direction of a shorter time for 
courtship and engagement than existed previously. Marriage may be 
entered into with little or no parental guidance or involvement. This 
may be due in part to the greater mobility which takes young people 
away from the home for education or work. While the word "casual" 
might be too forceful to describe the changes that have occurred 
regarding entrance into marriage, the movement is certainly away 
from the tradtional norms of chaperonage and guidance of a few years 
ago. For a small minority the norms have been by-passed altogether as 
couples simply start living together without marriage vows or any legal 
basis for their relationship. 

Release from marriage has become less complicated too. Divorce, 
which was once granted only on the grounds of adultery in most states, 
is granted now on considerably more lenient grounds. In fact, no-fault 
divorce is becoming widespread. In this type of approach specific 
grounds or guilt does not become a factor in securing a divorce. All that 
is needed to secure the severance of the legal marriage bond is to 
establish that the marriage is irreparably damaged and cannot be con- 
tinued, or that the partners have irreconcilable differences. There is 
evidence that a shift in attitudes has occurred toward divorce and 
divorcees in society. Personal trauma, of course, is still involved but a 
lessening of the stigma is a part of the explanation for the high divorce 
rate. Divorce becomes an easier alternative to an unhappy marriage 
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when it is not too difficult to get and when it is more openly acceptable 
to increasing numbers of people. 

As a seventh trend, the roles of family members have been in- 
fluenced by the extensive technological change which has occurred and 
which continues to occur. The woman's traditional role was that of 
housewife and mother while the husband worked to support the fam- 
ily. The complementary roles of husband and wife were fairly well 
established. It was not that variation from such roles was forbidden, 
but that deviation from the usual pattern seldom fit into the thinking of 
men and women who entered marriage. 

Technological advances, however, have altered the environment 
which prescribed traditional husband- wife roles so that what was out 
of place a few years ago no longer seems to be out of place today. A 
woman can now easily do many of the things previously done for her 
by her husband or she can find her household needs met by commercial 
products and services. Men likewise have available options. A wife has 
only to turn up the thermostat if she is cold; she does not have to split 
logs or shovel coal into a furnace. A husband has only to open cans or 
heat prepackaged frozen foods to prepare a meal. Numerous examples 
could be cited indicating that technological advances have changed the 
role structure of the family. 

Such technological change has also increased the leisure time 
available to members of the family. Time that used to be spent in 
meeting specific family needs is now available for other purposes. Such 
leisure time can be either spent together as a family unit, or with each 
member of the family doing what he or she wishes to do individually. 

Technological advances have ushered the contemporary family in- 
to an era of materialism where success in life has come to depend heav- 
ily upon what the family possesses. Planned obsolescence has become 
an important part of the nation's economic marketing behavior, with 
new or updated equipment available to replace what has become worn 
or outdated. Techniques of advertising magnify the stimulus of need so 
that it is often difficult to differentiate between needs and wants. The 
family of today has been caught up in all of this as part of the national 
ethos and culture. 

As a final major societal trend, there has been a decline in the in- 
fluence of traditional religious values to guide in the ordering of family 
life. This decline is not observed in church attendance particularly but 
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rather in a general decline in the integration of religion with daily life. 
Religious leaders speak sorrowfully of this trend toward secularism. 
Whether secularism be defined in terms of reading habits, listening 
patterns, sports, television viewing, or whatever, the net impact has 
been to engage more in those activities or pursuits that are not 
spiritually oriented. Correspondingly, people are giving less attention 
to religious activities and practices. 

The brief survey of major societal trends covered in this appendix 
are largely changes that have involved the family in American society 
in the last half century. Such changes have had a large impact on tradi- 
tional norms, values, and roles in family living. 

The Seventh-day Adventist family does not exist in a vacuum. It is 
only reasonable to believe that such changes have had an impact upon 
Adventist homes. Only the influence of the distinctive beliefs of the 
Adventist church has served to partially mitigate the trends of the 
larger society. Future studies will be needed to determine the extent to 
which the Adventist family will change under the influence of what is 
occuring in the social and economic environment. 
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